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THE SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER. 


In the present article I propose to confine myself to the considera- 
tion of the question as to what is the best line of frontier to hold 
on the north-western border of our Indian empire; and I shall 
refrain from discussing the policy which has preceded the present 
war with Afghanistan, or the circumstances which immediately pre- 
ceded that war. We are, without entering into any such discussion, 
entitled to assume from all that has been said that a desire to 
advance our Indian frontier will exercise a sensible influence in the 
arrangements to be carried out as the result of the war. Apart from 
official and semi-official utterances here and in India, independent 
writers of undoubted influence have urged a rectification of frontier ; 
and now that we are actually within the Afghan territories they will 
urge the propriety of this rectification more strongly than ever. It 
seems, therefore, most essential that those who have studied the sub- 
ject, and are nevertheless opposed to this apparently popular idea of 
extension, should put their views before the public, and this is all 
the more necessary because the natural enthusiasm of soldiers induces 
them for the most part to support a forward policy. 

It is desirable first to come to some conclusion as to what con- 
stitutes a scientific frontier, and I presume that all will agree that 
this is not a question to be decided purely on military theories or as 
a mere matter of strategy. Very high political authority has given 
one explanation of the term scientific frontier in a few words ; but 
something more detailed seems necessary ; and I assume that such a 
frontier, speaking generally, should be one which would not entail 
the employment for its defence of an excessive force of troops; the 
occupation of which would not in other respects be very costly ; 
the communications of which along the whole line and with the 
bases in rear are fairly easy and not readily liable to interruption ; 
that it should, while in itself a strong bulwark, have in its front 
obstacles that would be very serious to an attacking force, and yet 
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2 THE SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER. 


not such as to preclude blows being delivered to the front by the 
defenders; and that politically it is a frontier the occupation of 
which does not produce irritation among the people in its vicinity. 
In proportion as a frontier fulfils these conditions, it may be deemed 
a scientific frontier, or, as I should prefer more simply to call it, a 
good frontier. Situated as we are in India—and I suppose this is 
more or less the case elsewhere—we can hardly expect to have a 
frontier that is theoretically perfect, or that indeed approaches to 
anything at all like perfection. But my endeavour will be to show 
that our old frontier line of the Punjaub and Sind is preferable to 
any other frontier that it is in our power to take up. 

I should like next, if possible, to arrive at some agreement with the 
advocates of a rectification of frontier as to the objects, special to 
itself, required on our north-west border. Here, without being at 
all a Russophobist, I believe I am in accord with my adversaries 
in thinking that our position should be such as to enable us to resist 
Russia if necessary, and also to deliver counter attacks in case of war. 
I further think that our line of frontier should be calculated to 
enable us to secure our subjects as far as possible from incursions by 
Afghans or others, whether incited to annoy us by Russia, or doing 
so of their own mere motion. 

Before I come to facts and arguments, I presume some weight may 
be given to the relative reputation and position of those who have 
advocated retention of the old line of frontier or its extension. 
Those in the latter category have, as far as I know, been rightly 
described in a recent article in the Nineteenth Century by Sir 
Erskine Perry “‘as a small but able party, who from their chiefly 
belonging to the Presidency of Bombay have been termed the 
Bombay School.” It is indeed from this small body of officers that 
almost all suggestions for a rectification of frontier have hitherto 
emanated, and, as stated by Sir Erskine Perry in the article just 
referred to, the late General John Jacob was the originator of the 
present anti-Russian policy. He is described by Sir Erskine as a 
“man of great ability and original views,” who, “if he had moved 
in a wider sphere, might have left a name equal to that of the most 
illustrious of his countrymen in India, but” who “ passed the greater 
part of his life in the barren wastes of Sind, and rarely came in con- 
tact with superior minds.” 

Of the many advocates of the anti-Russian policy, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson by his public writings, and Sir Bartle Frere by memoranda 
which recently saw the light of day in a mysterious manner for the 
first time, are the most distinguished. In fact, the rest, however 
eminent, may be classed as followers of Jacob or Rawlinson. 

It is to be observed that none of these officers were actually in a 

position of real personal and official responsibility for the move- 
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ments they advocated. Sir Bartle Frere, it is true, did advocate the 
occupation of Quetta when he was Governor of Bombay; but the 
Governor of Bombay has little or no concern with Afghan affairs, 
nor is he responsible for the finances or the policy of the empire. It 
appears, however, that now another name must be added to the fore- 
going, and it is one which must be mentioned with unfeigned respect 
—that of Lord Napier of Magdala. A memorandum written by his 
lordship appears in a recent compilation of papers regarding Afghan- 
istan, from which we learn that after nearly fifty years’ service in 
India, and with much frontier experience, Lord Napier, who always 
in India, where he remained until the year 1876, had been opposed 
to an advance of our frontier, has now modified his views. The 
opinion given, however, really amounts to little more than that the 
occupation of Quetta was right, and that we ought not to recede from 
that position; for the remark about meeting an enemy beyond a 
mountain chain is not accompanied by a recommendation to advance 
into Afghanistan, and obviously applies more to actual war than to 
an occupation of advanced positions in the country of another power 
in anticipation of possible future war. The circumstances under 
which the memorandum was recorded are not stated; but as some 
stress has been laid on this opinion, emanating from so distinguished 
an officer as Lord Napier of Magdala, it is important to recollect 
when it was delivered: not during the sixteen years in which he 


held the offices of Military Member of the Council of the Viceroy of 


India, Commander-in-Chief in Bombay, and Commander-in-Chief in 
India with a seat in Council, but some time after he had quitted 
India, and in the midst of extreme excitement against and suspicion 
of Russia. I may also add that about eleven years ago the annexa- 
tion of the Koorrum valley was proposed by that most excellent 
officer, General P.S. Lumsden, but the suggestion was not adopted, and 
I am not aware that until now any evil has arisen from our not pos- 
sessing Koorrum, while we have avoided locking up there a brigade 
or so of troops. General Lumsden at the same time strongly opposed 
any advance into Afghanistan. 

To turn to the advocates of the other view, we may say that their 
name is legion. Accompanying Sir Walter Gilbert’s force in 1849 
in its pursuit of the Sikhs and Afghans after the battle of Goojerat, 
until the former had surrendered and the latter had fled before us, 
first from the fortress of Attock and then through the Khyber Pass, 
I remained for several years on the frontier, and ever since have 
taken the deepest interest in it, while I have been acquainted with 
the views of many of the most eminent persons who served on or 
who visited the frontier. I never, until long after I had quitted 
that frontier, heard a question raised as to the ‘line taken up in 1843 
as respects Sind, and in 1849 as respects the Punjaub, being not 
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sufficiently advanced and readily defensible. While many opinions 
have been given as to the folly of advancing our frontier, it seems 
an undoubted fact that no opposite opinion ever was expressed by 
any of the able Governors-General who have held sway in India up 
to the arrival of Lord Lytton, by any Commander-in-Chief in India, 
by any Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjaub—the officer through 
whom, until 1876, all Cabul affairs used to be transacted—or by any 
member of the Supreme Council, before which all important questions 
affecting the Indian empire come. Many officers in these positions 
have left on record the strongest possible objections to a forward 
movement, except as an operation of war. I might, I believe, add, 
that no Commander of the Punjaub Frontier Force, and no Com- 
missioner of Peshawur (the functionary who has been charged 
especially with the duty of watching Cabul affairs), has urged any 
rectification of frontier. 

Some of the opinions adverse to this measure are to be found in 
the collection of documents recently published ; but it is not to be 
supposed that this collection contains anything like all the opinions 
of the same tenor, very many of which were written under a sense 
of existing personal responsibility. 

Several of the adverse opinions are of much value, and if space 
admitted I would gladly quote them. Those by Lord Sandhurst, 
Sir Henry Durand, and Sir Herbert Edwardes are especially valu- 
able, from the great ability and large experience of their writers. 
Lord Sandhurst was a soldier, a diplomatist, and a financier. He 
had served on the frontier for some time, and he was able to view 
Indian questions from a very high standpoint, owing to the expe- 
riences which he gained as to Russia, first as Military Secretary 
to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe at Constantinople during the Rus- 
sian war, and then as Consul-General at Warsaw during the period 
immediately following that war. Sir Henry Durand had served 
with distinction in the first Afghan war, of which he has left a 
valuable description; and as Private Secretary to Lord Ellen- 
borough he was behind the scenes in all the events of the year 
1842 in Afghanistan. With matured military and political ex- 
perience, he had been made Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjaub, 
which included the control of the frontier, by Lord Mayo, when 
a few months after his nomination an unhappy accident deprived 
the country of his valuable services. Sir Herbert Edwardes 
was, perhaps, one of the most remarkable men of the last half- 
century in the Indian service. He was one of the best type of 
Indian soldier politicians; he had a profound knowledge of the 
Afghan character; and, in conjunction with Lord Lawrence, was 
mainly instrumental in bringing about a good understanding with 
Dost Mahomed, and in maintaining that understanding, with- 
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out which the Afghans might have gone against us in the evil days 
of 1857. 

It is asserted that these men would have changed their minds had 
they lived to the present time. I should altogether doubt this. 
Indeed, several of them have distinctly recorded that they would 
adhere to the old frontier even if Russia advanced far more than 
has yet been the case, and the arguments of most of them are 
decidedly to the effect that, as a frontier, our present line is the 
best, whether for peace or war. Notably on this point Sir Charles 
Napier was very clear; and, after saying that India could meet 
Russia on the Caspian, he adds, “‘ but she would, of course, wait for 
her on the Indus.” 

I cannot pass over here the fact that one of the most able scien- 
tific officers of our present army, Sir John Adye, who has had the 
advantage of seeing war in Europe and in India, including opera- 
tions in the mountains of our north-west border, is one of the 
strongest opponents of a forward move. 

In carrying on the argument a great difficulty arises. For the 
old frontier the case is easily stated. All that is wanted is to adhere 
absolutely to the line of frontier fixed in 1849. In saying this, I 
do not mean that, under proper and just arrangements, and if oppor- 
tunity offered, here and there a bit of hill territory might not with 
advantage be taken under our control, such as the spur of the 
Afreedie Hills that separates the Peshawur Valley from Kohat. 
What I do mean is, that our frontier should be substantially the 
same as it was from 1849 to 1876, with a line of garrisons or forts 
extending from the Indus, where it leaves the hills, by Peshawur, 
Kohat, Bunnoo, Derah Ismail Khan, and Derah Ghazee Khan, to 
Jacobabad. 

Those who argue on the other side differ much; and even now, 
when we have advanced into Afghanistan, this difference of views is 
still apparent. Some would put aside altogether any advance from 
Peshawur or Kohat, and would confine themselves to holding Quetta 
in strength; others would go on to Candahar, with or without 
Koorrum and some point, Daka or Jellalabad, beyond the Khyber ; 
others say nothing short of Herat will be of use; others who 
approve of going to Herat, add also Ghuznee and Cabul, or would 
even go up to the Hindoo Koosh, or, in point of fact, annex the 
whole territory of Afghanistan. There is one noticeable fact, how- 
ever, namely, that almost all the advocates of any advance allow, when 
pressed, that they would be very easily induced to support proposals 
for some further advance. With such a diversity of opinion it is 
difficult to know how to deal; but I think if we look for a scientific 
frontier, we certainly shall not find it by thrusting forces forwards 
in different directions into a great tract of hill country, as would be 
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the case if we held Quetta or Pisheen or Candahar, the head of the 
Koorrum Valley, and Jellalabad—not only with uncertain communi- 
cations in their rear, but with no communication with each other, or 
at best only between Koorrum and Jellalabad, and none that can be 
called secure between Koorrum and Candahar, for a distance of more 
than four hundred miles, over a rugged country inhabited by wild 
tribes. 

Supposing, however, that the advanced frontier, if it can be so 
called, be the moderate one, formed by an occupation of Jellalabad, 
some point at the head of Koorrum, and Quetta or Pisheen, how will 
it affect our position on the present frontier, and will it really render 
our defence better than it has heretofore been as respects raids or 
inroads from the hills? Certainly not. We have never yet had an 
inroad by the Khyber or by the Bolan, and if such raids were usual, 
a mere garrison at Jellalabad and Quetta, each distant about ninety 
miles from the point where these passes debouch into the plains, 
would hardly be of much efficacy. The occupation of Koorrum might 
render our frontier near Thull a little more secure; but I believe for a 
long time past no material inconvenience has arisen in this quarter. 
We should, indeed, have to keep up our present frontier posts, and, 
further, have to be ready to move up, not when we pleased, but when 
the adversary pleased, to support the three posts in advance, while 
the troops at these posts, certainly not less than seven or eight 
thousand men, would be lost for all other purposes connected with 
the security of India itself. The more we pushed forward, the more 
troops would be required for Afghanistan, and no more influence would 
be exercised over the present frontier tribes. It is true I have heard of 
wild schemes for occupying these hills, and taming the inhabitants— 
say two hundred thousand fighting men, scattered over thousands of 
square miles of mountains, from Hazara to Sind; but I presume this 
idea is admitted to be Utopian. It at all events would necessitate 
the employment of a larger army than we have seen in the field for 
many a long day, and could be hardly worth the candle. It seems 
probable that for a long time we must maintain posts on our present 
frontier, and trust to time and such civilising influences as we can 
bring to bear to tame and educate these wild people. In point of 
fact, no occupation of Afghanistan could exercise for a long time 
much influence on the border tribes. The hills between us and 
Afghanistan proper are too broad to allow the people of ‘hose hills 
to be much impressed by our going into Afghanistan, even if we 
went to the extreme length of having one line of posts, aa at present, 
on the side of the Punjaub and Sind, and another extending right 
down from Jellalabad to Quetta, a distance of several hundred miles 
through rugged country. Even then we should acquire no hold 
whatever, that we do not now possess, of the trives in Hazara or 
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bordering on Yusufzai, numbering some forty thousand fighting men, 
as bold and persevering as any with whom we have had to deal, as 
witness the Umbeyla expedition in 1863, when we had thirty-six 
British officers and eight hundred and seventy-one British and native 
soldiers killed and wounded. 

Putting aside these tribes in Yusufzai and Hazara, who would not 
be affected by our advance into Afghanistan, I believe most officers 
acquainted with the Punjaub frontier would say that no real influence 
would arise over the others from any forward move. At all events, no 
benefit that we could expect from it in this direction would be worth 
all the trouble, cost, and irritation that would arise from an advance 
of frontier. Excluding Yusufzai and Hazara, which, as above stated, 
would be in no way affected, there have been only two expeditions 
in thirty years in which more than a hundred men were killed 
and wounded, while in most there were far fewer. In fact, we have 
had wonderfully little trouble on this frontier, considering that the 
ground beyond it is so difficult, and that the occupiers of it have been 
brave freebooters time out of mind, and were much more troublesome 
to the Sikhs than they have been to us. The great progress which 
has been made in quieting them since we inherited the frontier from 
the Sikhs, has been shown in many papers published by Punjaub 
officials. I think I may pass from this part of the subject ; for what- 
ever difference of opinion exists, no one will argue that we ought to 
occupy positions in Afghanistan merely to secure ourselves from 
such occasional trouble as we have experienced from tribes on our 
own immediate border. 

Invasion by Afghans themselves, even if incited by Russia and 
aided by Russian officers, seems such an unlikely contingency that 
we need hardly seriously discuss it. Any force of Afghans descend- 
ing into the plains would be shattered to pieces by a very moderate - 
force of well-disciplined, well-armed troops. If such an invasion 
threatened, the commanders would judge for themselves whether to 
advance into the passes and meet the Afghans beyond them, or await 
their debouchment into our plains. In any case the result may be 
regarded as certain, whether we judge from the experience of 1839 
to 1842, or from recent events. So far no case is made out for 
putting ourselves forward in permanent positions which almost invite 
attack in front and severance of communication in the rear. 

There remains the great problem of direct Russian attack. To 
meet this, is it better to hold our present frontier or to advance ? 
Now for a great Russian invasion, aided or not by the Afghans, 
we should have some considerable warning, and if a commander 
thought fit, troops could be advanced to suitable positions beyond our 
frontier not far separated from support. If we had the aid of the 
Afghans, so much the better. If not, still it would be prac- 
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ticable, as thought best by the military commander, either to 
advance or to await the Russian attack within our border. But while 
by defending our own frontier we should be independent of the 
Afghans, we should, if prematurely occupying forward positions, be 
very much at their mercy as to our communications ; we should have 
irritated them by occupying posts in their midst; we should have 
lost the use of troops who might any day be more useful in India ; 
and we should place it out of our power to choose our own way and 
time of advance. With posts in Afghanistan we should, whether 
the moment were opportune or inopportune, be obliged, on danger 
threatening, to use all our means to reinforce these posts, and, how- 
ever reinforced, they could hardly resist an invading army unless we 
constructed very elaborate and expensive fortifications, occupied by 
very strong garrisons. 

In all probability we shall, at the moment when this goes to press, 
occupy Jellalabad, the head of the Koorrum Valley, and perhaps 
Candahar, or, if not Candahar, we shall be pretty near it. Now does 
anybody believe that the occupation of these three points gives us a 
frontier? By forming two or three additional posts we may pos- 
sibly keep up communications between Koorrum and Jellalabad ; but 
how can any sort of military communication be maintained between 
these two posts and Candahar, distant some five hundred miles, 
through a mountainous country occupied by wild tribes, and with 
Cabul and Ghuznee in the hands of the Afghans? I can conceive 
nothing less like a strong frontier. To keep up secure communica- 
tion to the rear, between Kohat and Koorrum, Peshawur and Jella- 
labad, Sind and Candahar, would take fully six thousand men, and 
even then we should be greatly dependent on subsidising the tribes— 
a practice which is costly, which always fails in time of difficulty, 
and which, when economy sets in, as it usually does after much lavish 
expenditure, and when subsidies are reduced, causes the tribes whose 
emoluments are vanishing to turn against us, as happened in Cabul 
in 1841. To show that I am probably even under-estimating the 
force required to maintain communications, it will be seen on refer- 
ence to the Cabul Blue Book of 1842-43 that General Pollock, in 
April, 1842, informed the Government of India that he did not think 
the Khyber Pass, from the entrance to Daka, could be kept open 
with less than eight thousand men, and his opinion was founded on 
the statements of Major Mackeson, who had been eight times 
through the pass. Of course, if we trust to the tribes, we may for a 
time dispense with troops to guard our communications, but such a 
course would be dangerous, probably costly, and certainly very 
precarious. No military authority would place less than seven or 
eight thousand men in the three garrisons of Koorrum, Jellalabad 
or Daka, and Candahar. Thus, with the troops on the line of com- 
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munication, we should absorb thirteen or fourteen thousand men, of 
whom quite a third would be British, and whose cost would amount 
to something like £1,000,000 per annum. Their absence from India 
would in no way enable us to do with fewer troops in India. Indeed, 
it is obvious that the existence of garrisons so far from support, and 
separated from India by mountain passes, would be a constant 
source of anxiety. Whenever they might be seriously threatened, 
they would be felt to be weak, and reinforcements would have to be 
hurried up, despite extreme heat or extreme cold, and whether India 
did or did not require the presence of the very troops that we were 
sending away. 

It is difficult to believe that the presence of four or five thousand 
men at Candahar, and two or three thousand at Jellalabad, would be 
any real defence against the invasion of India. No sooner had we 
established ourselves at these points than most cogent reasons would 
offer for pushing forward from Jellalabad through the passes beyond 
that place, and on to Cabul; Candahar would not be deemed safe 
without taking Ghuznee and Khelat-i-Ghilzie to the east, and Furrah, 
Girishk, and Herat to the west. All this might not come at once, but 
it would be urged and re-urged as necessary till it was accepted, 
and from Cabul it would be found necessary, and is now, I fancy, 
advocated by some, to push forward to the Hindoo Koosh. Once 
there, this theory of crossing mountain ranges would again come 
into play, and we should go to the other side of that barrier. In 
fact, we should speedily have all Afghanistan on our hands,—a country 
not to be held with less than thirty to forty thousand troops, at a 
cost of three millions sterling a year. Having done this, how weak 
we should be! We could hardly muster, even with forty thousand 
soldiers in the country, ten thousand for Herat. Are we to shut up 
ten thousand good troops within works to stand a siege, or are we 
to expect ten Siena in the field to stand the onslaught of a 
powerful enemy ? At such a time the garrisons'of Candahar and 
Cabul would probably have their hands full, and how tardily would 
material support arrive from India, the nearest post of which, Jacob- 
abad in Sind, is more than seven hundred miles frem Herat ! 

Even if there were no political difficulties in the way of holding 
and governing Afghanistan, which is far from being the case, the 
financial objections are patent to all. The country would be a huge 
drain on the finances of India, and the anxiety inseparable from 
holding it would be a burden on the mind of each Viceroy, and keep 
him from concentrating his mind on that most arduous task and 
primary duty, the good government of the people of India. We sce 
some of these difficulties already. Three not very large military forces 
have been directed on Jellalabad, only ninety miles from Peshawur ; 
on the head of the Koorrum valley, about one hundred and forty 
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miles from our garrison of Kohat; and on the Khojak Pass, and pos- 
sibly on Candahar, one hundred and forty-seven miles from Quetta, 
which last place we have held for some two years. Yet how much 
time the Viceroy and other high officials must have devoted to con- 
sideration of questions connected with these operations, how much 
trouble are these operations entailing everywhere in India, and what 
a legacy of claims is being created in the assistance we are receiving 
from native states, to say nothing of a very considerable addition 
which has been made to the native army. Nearly every authority 
who has spoken for years past has, even when advocating an advance, 
scouted the notion of a successful Russian invasion of India ; and yet 
if our advance is not against a Russian invasion, what is its use? 
Certainly it cannot be supposed that by forcing ourselves into their 
country we shall make the Afghans better disposed towards us. In 
all ways our doing this is calculated to weaken us. Politically it 
embitters the Afghans against us ; it makes all India believe that our 
desire for annexation is still rampant ; and those who saw the intense 
satisfaction experienced by the chiefs and princes in India when we 
abstained from annexing the Baroda State after the Guicowar had 
been convicted of a base crime against our representative in 1875, can 
understand how their loyalty and their reliance on our justice are 
stimulated by our abstention from the sweeping away of native states 
or of encroaching on them, and how their apprehensions are aroused 
by an opposite policy. Those who saw this would appreciate the bad 
political effect of seizing any of the Ameer’s territories, and the 
absolute feeling of relief that would be experienced throughout India 
if, after a war characterized by brilliant success, we rested content 
with the frontier we previously possessed. To do this would, I be- 
lieve, redound to our credit and add to our strength. We could no 
doubt now obtain from the Ameer his assent to the location of residents 
at Herat, Balk, and Candahar, and possibly, if this was wanted, also 
at Cabul, besides other concessions. But none of these concessions 
should, I venture to think, take the form of territory. By judicious 
management and scrupulously abstaining from interference with the 
Ameer’s administration we might hope gradually to win the Afghans 
to our side, and be so strong in their good-will that we could at any 
time, if needed, move troops forward with their ready assent. Pro- 
bably, too, the Ameer’s successor might be able more strongly to feel 
the advantage of alliance with us—an alliance which, as would then 
be known from actual experience, was not desired by us as a pretext 
for annexation or interference. 

Many will say, But surely we should not go back from Quetta ? 
Certainly I would. We first went to Quetta with the idea of restoring 
order in Khelat. When we have done this, let us retire. If it is 
determined to hold Quetta, I shall regret it. I believe it will have 
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a good political effect to come back, and it will leave us strong in a 
military point of view. If we remain there, or at Pisheen or Candahar, 
or in Koorrum, or at Jellalabad, or all of them, I do not in the least 
suppose our hold on India will be seriously affected ; but I do believe 
we shall do ourselves harm by these encroachments on the territory 
of others, that we shall be rather weaker than stronger by such 
measures, that we shall be incurring useless expense, and that we 
shall bring upon ourselves constant worry as to communications and 
possible threatening of these posts. In proportion as we go forward, 
so, I conceive, shall we be increasing our difficulties politically, finan- 
cially, and strategically. Our base in India is the sea. With this 
we have now free communication from all our military posts, and 
none of our posts or garrisons have had their communications with 
that base cut off since 1857. Why should we now place garrisons 
in positions that are liable to be cut off until we can move con- 
siderable brigades to open up the road? It would surely seem very 
bad policy to do this. 

To sum up, may it not be urged that from each and every aspect 
of the question, military, political, or financial, we should refrain 
from advancing our frontier? We all hope for complete success for 
our arms, and when that is satisfactorily achieved, let us show our- 
selves alike wise and generous foes, and take advantage of a wonder- 
ful opportunity for winning the Afghans to our friendship. 

I must now say a few words as to the censures passed from time to 
time on those who have taken the side that I advocate. We are told 
we are no patriots, and that we are exposing our weak points to our 
possible Russian foes. To the latter accusation I would reply that 
I expose no weak points. On the contrary, I maintain that we are 
very strong, and that it is others who constantly advocate measures 
on the distinct ground that we are weak. It is their writings, I must 
think, with much regard for the writers, which have harped on our 
imaginary weak points, which have raised suspicion in Afghanistan, 
and which may have partly incited Russia to such efforts as she has 
made to gain a footing in Cabul. As to patriotism, I will make no 
counter-charge whatever. Most of those who have written are 
soldiers, and all, no doubt, love their country, and desire the honour 
and security of its possessions ; but I have not learned yet to think 
that patriotism and aggression are identical, or that those who are 
content to maintain our present frontiers are necessarily indifferent 
to their country’s glory. All that I will say against my friends who 
have expressed opinions the reverse of those I now enunciate, is that 
I do not trace in their writings a due appreciation of our present 
strength, or of the importance of many considerations, especially 
those of a financial nature, under a constitutional Government, where 
changes of policy often arise, and where there is a manifest reluc- 
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tance to tax England for Indian purposes, while India is little able 
to pay charges for a country like Afghanistan, in which the revenue 
must always be small. Circumstances might, therefore, any day leave 
us in a critical position with weak garrisons in Afghanistan, their 
communications at the mercy of hill tribes whose subsidies had been 
reduced or done away with, and with India in a condition to spare 
no troops for the support of our forces in Afghanistan. Those who 
advocate advance hardly seem to consider these points; but they are 
to be complimented on the energy with which, in season and out of 
season, they have set forth their opinions, and from their own point 
of view they are to be congratulated on the marvellous success of 
their persevering efforts. They seem to have convinced a ministry, 
and, undeniably, they have induced many quict-going people to 
clamour in favour of active operations against Afghanistan. 
Whether the actual results of the war will satisfy the advocates of a 
rectification policy is very doubtful, and it may be taken for granted 
that, whatever positions are taken up, we shall soon have active 
agitation and many plausible reasons put forward for further 
advance. 

In conclusion, I would allude to the comparison more than once 
drawn of late between our frontier in India and the rampart of a 
fortress; in this it is contended that we must hold the rampart— 
that is, the hills encircling our territory, and have command of the 
glacis beyond. This is no doubt a smart saying, but how does it 
accord with facts? What similarity is there between a mountain- 
barrier of great width and broken up in the most varied ways, 
dividing India from a mountainous country like Afghanistan, 
and a rampart? and where is the glacis? Is Sir Samuel Browne, 
with the Khyber behind him, with his convoys subject to annoy- 
ance by the hill tribes, and with communications, which if not held 
by considerable forces of our own troops are constantly liable to 
be cut, and with three passes in his front, like the defender of 
a rampart? Is General Roberts opposite to the lofty Shutur 
Gurdun, with a line of posts behind him to keep open his com- 
munications, in any respect like the defender of a fortress, that 
fortress being India? Would the position of our troops at 
Candahar, if they advance so far, or of Pisheen, if that is the point 
taken up, be in any respect like that of the defenders of the fortress 
called India? ‘There is, indeed, no similarity at all in the matter, 
nor are the cases parallel to that of detached outworks of a fort. 
From such outworks of course in all ordinary times, and until an 
enemy had gained considerable success, there would be free com- 
munication with the fortress. In the positions now occupied, from the 
very first there is no secure communication. ‘Turning to another 
point, how different is the interior of India itself from the interior of 
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a fortress! In the latter the defenders have their own troops and 
friends. In the interior of India we have two hundred millions of 
people, differing among themselves in many respects, but different 
from us in many more, including religion, and though in the main 
loyal, yet liable to strong prejudices, and some of them easily subject 
to fanatical influences. Among them are princes of ancient houses 
and those who are the successors of more modern conquerors, with 
forces of their own, and it is therefore as necessary to look to the 
interior of our fortress as to the exterior, and not to fritter away our 
troops or waste our resources by advances of territory, save on the 
most absolute evidence of necessity. 

In this paper it has been attempted to show that there is no such 
necessity ; that we are stronger without an extension of territory 
than with it, and that we would do well to rest content with that 
frontier which we inherited from our predecessors, leaving it to our 
military leaders to decide, when danger threatens, how to meet that 
danger as an operation of war, and on a consideration of the circum- 
stances then existing, and which it is at present impossible to foresee. 

After I had written the foregoing, I had the advantage of seeing the 
report of General Hamley’s lecture on the Strategical Conditions of 
our Indian North-west Frontier, delivered at a meeting of the 
Royal United Service Institution. As might have been expected, it 
is a masterly production, and his views as to the inexpediency of going 
beyond the Khyber, or of supposing we can improve our position by 
advancing our frontier into Eastern Afghanistan, seem quite 
unanswerable. He, however, looks on the occupation of Quetta as an 
admirable move, but would desire to go further, and hold Candahar. 
To me it seems that many of the arguments used for advancing 
beyond the Khyber apply equally to an advance beyond the Bolan, 
and I remain unconvinced by what General Hamley says as to 
Candahar. He touches little on the political, moral, or financial 
conditions of his proposal. These, however, would have to be very 
carefully considered by those who had to decide our future position 
in Afghanistan; nor do I conceive it possible that a question 
of advancing a frontier could be decided without reference to such 
considerations. The expense of occupying Candahar in strength 
would be considerable; among other items, the cost of a strong 
fortification at Candahar, and a railway from the Indus, at least as 
far as Dadur, would between them probably cost a million of money, 
with little prospect of profit from the railway. Our holding Can- 
dahar would be a standing grievance to the Afghans, and, as was 
not dimly shadowed forth during the meeting, this move would 
before long lead to our advance to Herat. Indeed, General Hamley is 
reported to have said, that with Candahar we must also secure the pas- 
sage of the Helmund River at Girishk, seventy-four miles further on in 
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the direction of Herat. To the east of Candahar, too, would not adverse 
influences soon come into play, and would it not be found necessary to 
take Khelat-i-Ghilzie, Ghuznee, and then Cabul? In fact, it seems 
pretty certain that if we oceupy Candahar we shall never stop there. 

General Hamley apparently thinks that we should, even in the 
valley of the Indus, be able with good management to give an 
excellent account of any invading foe; but, although he admits 
there are good grounds for taking this view, he thinks that, under 
certain circumstances, we should have a difficult task; that diffi- 
culties, in fact, would arise if the invading army was “ not all the 
assembled forces of the Afghans, not such a Russian force as we saw 
lately assembled on the frontier of Bokhara, not such an army as 
Persia can at present send forth, any or all of whom would fall 
far short of the requirements of such an enterprise.” But General 
Hamley supposes that Russia has “completed those improvements in 
her communications which we know she persistently contemplates ; 
that she has united the Caspian and the Aral by a railway ; or that, 
combining with Persia, she has made a convenient way from the 
southern shore of the Caspian to Herat ; that the ruler of Afghan- 
istan has thrown in his lot with them; and that within the fortified 
triangle—Herat, Candahar, Cabul—the dispositions for this great 
undertaking have been brought deliberately, with all the aids of 
military science, to completion.” 

I assume, however, that these steps, which would take many years 
to carry out, and which would entail a vast expenditure, would not 
be permitted by England without prompt and strong measures being 
taken to counteract them in Europe and in Asia. And I doubt if 
General IHamley has given sufficient weight to the very serious 
difficulties arising from climate, which a Russian army entering the 
valley of the Indus would experience during a large portion of the 
year from excessive heat, from want of water, and from the fever, 
which deals so hardly even with those who are acclimatised. 

I would, therefore, again say, keep to the old frontier, strengthen it, 
and improve communications ; husband your resources, be watchful, 
and, though having a right to look to our diplomacy and to our 
power in Europe to aid in preventing our being annoyed by a 
European power through Afghanistan, be prepared to defend that 
empire which has been entrusted to us, by military action within or 
beyond the frontier as may seem best when occasion offers. But do 
not let us lock up troops in premature anticipation of a foe who may 
never come, and do not let us drive the Afghans into an increased 
dislike of us by 2 seizure of some of their best territory, when it is 
our wisest policy to make them friends. 

H. W. Norman. 

















GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


On Wednesday the 4th of December a few loving friends stood over 
the grave in the Ilighgate Cemetery which received the body of 
George Henry Lewes, who was the first Editor of this Review. The 
papers of the day generously and for the most part correctly recorded 
the leading incidents of his peculiarly valuable literary life. But as 
he was our Editor when we first established this periodical, having 
undertaken the duty in compliance with my urgency, and as he was 
to me personally a most dear friend and a cherished companion, I 
purpose to say a few words in these pages as to his life and work. 
He was born in April, 1817, in London, and was the grandson of 
Charles Lee Lewes, the well-known comedian. THis father, I think, 
left no special mark in the world. His education was desultory, but 
wonderfully efficacious for the purposes of his life. Among many 
schools he was longer at Dr. Burney’s at Greenwich than at any other. 
A part of his early years he spent at the Channel Islands, having 
been at school at Jersey, and a part in Brittany. To the latter was 
probably due his idiomatic knowledge of French. On leaving school 
he made various essays in life, going first into a notary’s office and 
then as a clerk into a Russian merchant’s house ;—but with no 
serious intent on his own part to adhere to the work to which he was 
there expected to apply himself. From the nature of the books 
which he then bought when he could buy « book, and of the studies 
to which he really gave himself, it is manifest that philosophical 
research had fixed itself in his mind as the pursuit which would be 
dear to him, But philosophical research does not promise as a pro- 
fession an early income, and George Lewes took to walking the 
hospitals with the purpose of joining the studies which he loved with 
the necessary work of earning his living. But here he was met by a 
physical weakness which he was unable to overcome. The horrors of 
the operating-room were too powerful for him, and he found himself 
able to study anatomy and physiology only as a part of his general 
education. In 1838 he went to Germany, still teaching himself, still 
apparently unfixed as to his future career, but with a vague convic- 
tion on his mind that if he would give himself to mental work, mental 
work would make to him some great return. He was one of these 
who have been gradually carried up into a career of literature by the 
tide of their own fitness. The progress of the tide has been certain ; 
but there have been the painfully receding waves which have seemed 
at the time to deny rather than to promise advance. Nevertheless 
the water has run up and has filled its allotted space up to the brim. 
As far as I can learn his earliest work,—earliest written though 
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by no means the first published,—was the Tragedy in Three 
Acts called the Noble Heart. This was written as early as 
1841, when he was twenty-four years old, and was published 
in 1850 with a dedication to his friend Mr. Helps. The dedica- 
tion is remarkable for its indignant protest against those pruderies 
in literature, which through his whole life were odious to his 
taste. It was not however acted till 1849, when the author him- 
self took the part of Don Gomez in the theatres at Manchester and 
Liverpool. I do not know enough of theatrical matters to be aware 
whether the piece is now held to be useful for stage purposes; but I 
am sure that it contains much fine poetry ; as for instance, 


Gomez. Oh! ye great glories of our race look down 
And bid me not forget from whence I sprang! 
Ye, who have lived and loved as princes should, 
Who never let your passions weaken pride, 
But kept, unswerving, on your noble course ; 
Eagles who never mated but with those 
Who could confront the sun! 


From this it will be seen that Lewes played on the public stage ; 
but I believe I am right in saying that he never did so except in his 
own play, and then not for a salary. He played afterwards in 
Charles Dickens’s private troupe, and throughout life was devoted to 
the stage as a poet and a critic. 

Previous to the publication of the Noble Heart, but after the 
writing of it, he published a volume on the Spanish Drama in 1846, 
and two novels,—Ranthorpe in 1847, and Rose, Blanche, and Violet, 
in 1848. In 1848 he also published a Life of Robespierre. In the 
short space of these few pages it is impossible to offer anything of criti- 
cism on all these various works. Within the last day or two I have 
re-read Ranthorpe, and find it to be a tale, crude indeed with the 
hitherto unsatisfied ambition of a literary aspirant, but full of strong 
character. I have heard it spoken of as a failure,—one of the lost 
labours of the day. It was translated into German, and re-published 
by Tauchnitz; two facts which prove that it was not regarded as a 
failure by judges at the time who may be supposed to have known 
their business. 

It might be presumed from these earlier published volumes that 
Lewes began his literary career with an intention of devoting him- 
self to light literature. Some too may have been led to think 
so from remembering the success of his comedy, The Game of Specu- 
lation, which though published under the name of Slingsby Lawrence 
was well known to have been written by him. It is probable that 
many English ladies and gentlemen were intimately acquainted with 
The Game of Speculation, which first came out in 1851; and were 
conversant with the author’s true name, who had never heard of the 
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Biographical History of Philosophy. It would be natural to suppose 
that the young poet, the young novelist, the young dramatist was 
following his chosen avocation. But it was not so. From a period 
previous to the dates above given he had devoted himself to those 
philosophical researches on the foundation of which his honour and 
renown will stand. There was present to him always that necessity 
of working hard; and beyond that, more powerful even than that, 
there was a vivacity in the man, an irrepressible ebullition of sarcasm 
mixed with drollery, of comic earnestness and purpose-laden fun, 
which we who knew him never missed in his conversation even when 
his health was at the lowest and his physical sufferings were almost 
unbearable. These together,—the early want of an income and his 
own love of tragedy, satire and comedy,—induced those who saw 
only the palpably visible outside of the man to think that the 
philosophy of which they heard was, or at any rate in carly years 
had been, only a second part with him. On this point I will quote 
here a passage from a short notice which appeared in the Academy, 
immediately after Lewes’s death, written by Frederic Harrison :— 


‘« If, as some writers have reminded us, Mr. Lewes began life as a journalist, 
a critic, a novelist, a dramatist, a biographer, and an essayist, it is as well to 
remember that he closed his life as a mathematician, a physicist, a chemist, 


a biologist, a psychologist, and the author of a system of abstract general 
philosophy.” 


To speak the whole truth, however, of our friend, it has to be added 
to this that while he was working as journalist, critic, and novelist, 
he was becoming the mathematician, the physicist, and the chemist 
whom the world has since recognised. 

From the year 1841, down even to 1878, he supplied matter on 
various topics of general interest, literary, philosophical, historical, 
and scientific, to a world of magazines and reviews. The Edin- 
burgh knew him, The Foreign Quarterly, The British Quarterly, The 
Westminster, Knight's Cyclopedia, Fraser, Blackwood, The Cornhill, 
The Pall Mall, The Saturday, and our own Fortnightly. From the 
old-established Buff and Blue coming out at three months’ serious 
interval, down to the light evening sheet, there was no form of 
literary expression in which he did not delight and instruct. How 
little do they know, who talk of the padding of our periodicals, how 
much of the best thought which the nation produces is given to make 
up the cheap morsel of ephemeral literature which the recurring day 
puts into their hands with undeviating regularity! From 1851 to 
1854 Lewes was editor of The Leader, and devoted himself very 
thoroughly, though not exclusively, to a paper which was thoroughly 
honest in its intention and deserved a better fate than was accorded 
to it. “It was thus that he was earning his bread while he was 
doing his great work. 
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In 1845 and 1846 appeared in its first form,—in Knight’s Cyclo- 
pedia,—the Biographical History of Philosophy. In 1857, in 1867, 
and again in 1871, this now appreciated work was again brought 
out, and at each time with elaborate revision. I annex here, also 
from the pen of Frederic Harrison, a statement of the effect pro- 
duced by this great book. Our readers will agree that I could have 
applied to no fitter writer to speak on a subject which I am not able 
to treat worthily myself. 


‘‘Mr. Lewes opened his career in speculative thought by the four small 
volumes originally published by Knight, the ‘Biographical History of 
Philosophy.’ This astonishing little work was designed to be popular, 
to be readable, to be intelligible. It was all of these in a singular degree. 
It has proved to be the most popular account of philosophy of our time; 
it has been republished, enlarged, and almost rewritten, and each re-issue 
has found new readers. It did what hardly any previous book on philo- 
sophy ever did—it made philosophy readable, reasonable, lively, almost 


as exciting as a good novel. Learners who had been tortured over dismal 


homilies on the pantheism of Spmoza, and yet more dismal expositions of 
i L ev L 
the pan-nihilism of Hegel, seized with eagerness upon a little book which 


gave an intense reality to Spinoza and his thoughts, which threw Hegel’s 
contradictories into epigrams, and made th 


oral 


» course of philosophic thought 
unfold itself naturally with all the life and coherence of a well-considered 
plot. It was desis ened, we have a, to make philosophy intelligible, 
and this it undoubtedly accomplished. ‘Tiros, learners, the long-suffering 
‘general reader,’ even sudenia, a oan to see that 


ga 


these strange peri- 
peties of human thought—the fantastic, as it 


seemed, and perverse 
‘systems’ of so many acute minds ‘from Thales to Comte ’—all meant 
something, could be explained as most ingenious attempts to answer very 
formidable problems: nay, that these systems, 
and, it appeared, however dispa 








however antagonistic, 
rate, grew out of one another in a reason- 
able sequence of human thought It began to be clear what Pyrrho 


meant, when he said that we can know nothing but appearance, and 
even how Berkeley came to jane hat we have any knowledge of matter. 
These whims, as it al to be thought, of great minds, all came to have 


I 
a certain truth in them: and, what was more, they all had a very close 


relation to each other, a relation in part of cause and effect. 


‘There can be no possible doubt as to the success of this method. 


Men to whom philosophy had been a wearisome swaying backwards and 
forwards of meaningless phrases, found something which they could 
remember and understand. Professors and professed students, of what- 
ever special school, frowned, shook their heads, and were inclined to 
think that their mysteries were being trifled with, and their trade under- 
mined. But, in spite of re discouragement and learned doubts, the 
new book triumphed. Students who forbore to quote it got their real 
information from it; professors and examiners looked askance, but they 
found their subject alee with a new interest, and t 


they found in their 
pupils a new understanding of the matter. For a generation this little, 


unrecognised, ‘entirely popular’ book, saturated the minds of the 
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younger readers. It has done as much as any book, perhaps more than 


any, to give the key to the prevalent thought of our time about the 
metaphysical problems. We have it on the authority of the Zimes, an 
authority not given to defy the dominant opinion of the day, that what 
cultivated Englishmen know of philosophy and of science is in great part 
due to the popular treatises of Mr. Lewes. 

“The question arises—Was he right? Was his method sound? Was 
his brilliant explanation of systems in accordance with sober judgment 
and ripe knowledge? As to this, of course, opinions must differ; and it 
cannot be denied that many stout and learned philosophers indignantly 
answer, No. It is the settled conviction of this present writer, who has 
studied these books again and again, now for thirty years, that, in the 
true sense of the term, the right answer is, Yes. If he did not know his 
books, ancient and modern, if he were merely making a light magazine 
paper of his philosophers, if his amusing tragi-comedy of the meta- 
physical imbroglio were a jeu d’esprit, or a clever paradox—then, un- 
doubtedly, the book of Mr. Lewes was worthless, and worse than worth- 
less. But it was not so. It has stood the test of time. Public opinion 
has accepted the substance of these brilliant analyses. They were based 
on real, though, of course, not specialist knowledge. The method of 
concatenation was sound. It was the invincible method of the Positive 
Philosophy. The book may have been an apergu, and, perhaps, often too 
lively, too obvious: but it was the apercu of a man of real genius, 
thoroughly master of a true method. 

“That such a book should have had such a triumph was a singular 
literary fact. The opinions frankly expressed as to theology, metaphysics, 
and many established orthodoxies; its conclusion, glowing in every page, 
that Metaphysic, as Danton said of the Revolution, was devouring its own 
children, and led to self-annihilation ; its proclamation of Comte as the 
legitimate issue of all previous philosophy, and Positive Philosophy as its 
ultimate ¢renicon—all this, one might think, would have condemned such 
a book from its birth. The orthodoxies frowned; the professors sneered ; 
the owls of metaphysic hooted from the gloom of their various jungles; 
but the public read, the younger students adopted it, the world learned 
from it the positive method ; it held its ground because it made clear what 
no one else had made clear—what Philosophy meant, and why Philoso- 
phers differed so violently. Profound specialism continued its mission of 
making chaos more void and dark than it was from eternity. But the 
little half-crown book had simply killed Metaphysic. Its burial is a long 
and wearisome ceremony. 

‘‘The popular treatises on Science did something of the same kind for 
Science that the ‘Biographical History’ had done for Philosophy. But 
there was not a tenth part of the same work to do. And Mr. Lewes was 
far more eminent in Philosophy than in Science. But there too his work 
will be memorable, in breaking up superstitions, in co-ordinating ideas, 
in suggesting new paths. Of his latest and mature work on Philosophy 
we do not now propose to speak. It has been in part examined at length 
in this Review, and we hope to continue the examination in detail. It was, 
in short, the special and mature exposition of the principles of which the 
C2 
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‘History of Philosophy’ had shown the building up in the entire course 
of human thought. We cannot forget that the work is yet incomplete, 
nor can we forget that we hope to read it completed, when animated and 


re-arranged by one to whom he intrusted at his death the great work of 
his life.” 


In 1853 Lewes published Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences, and in 
1855 the first edition of his Life of Goethe. It is by this biography, 
perhaps, that he is best known to general readers. As a critical 
biography of one of the great heroes of literature it is almost per- 
fect. It is short, easily understood by common readers, singularly 
graphic, exhaustive, and altogether devoted to the subject. It is 
one of those books of which one is tempted to say that he who 
has it before him to read, is to be envied. In 1858 followed the 
Seaside Studies; in 1859 and 1860, the Physiology of Common 
Life, and in 1862 the Studies in Animal Life. These last appeared 
first in the Cornhill Magazine,—in 1860,—running through the 
six first numbers of that periodical, and they mark the period 
when I first knew the friend whom I have lost. They were not 
republished till a year had elapsed. In 1864 he brought out his 
Aristotle, a chapter from The History of Science. He says in his 
preface, “ I have for many years prepared myself to attempt a sketch 
of the Embryology of Science, so to speak,”—did ever a man lay 
out for himself a more aspiring or a more difficult task,—‘‘ an expo- 
sition of the great Momenta on scientific development, and the 
present volume is the first portion of such an exposition, which I 
publish separately, because in itself it forms a monograph, and 
because I may never live to complete the larger scheme.” That 
larger scheme was afterwards made to give way to the more con- 
structive work to which the latter years of his life were devoted, and 
which has been published, as yet only partially, under the name of 
Problems of Life and Mind. 

In 1874 came out the first volume, or rather the first series, of the 
Problems of Life and Mind,—The Foundations of a Creed—as the 
author entitles it. A review of this first volume will be found 
in our periodical, July, 1874, by Frederic Harrison. The second 
and third volumes appeared in 1875 and 1877, and the author 
was engaged on the fourth when he died. He has left it un- 
finished, but he had long been labouring on it, and it is trusted that. 
it is in a state so far advanced, that far the larger portion may be 
presented to the public in a form closely accordant with his inten- 
tions. For the nature and position of a work of such wonderful scope 
in philosophical research I must refer our readers to that review in 
our own pages to which I have alluded. 

In 1875 also there was published a volume entitled, Actors and 
Acting, which was a reprint of articles written in previous years. 
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I will now come to the connection which George Lewes had with 
this Review and the work he did for it. Early in the year 1865 a 
few men, better perhaps acquainted with literature than trade, 
conceived the idea,—an idea by no means new,—of initiating 
a literary “organ” which should not only be good in its literature, 
but strictly impartial and absolutely honest. This is not the place 
to point out what are perhaps sometimes imagined to be defects in 
other periodical reviews and magazines; but we were determined to 
avoid all such defects if such detects existed. We would get the best 
literature we could, and pay well for what we got whether good or 
bad. We would be thoroughly eclectic, opening our columns to all 
opinions. We would in all cases require the signature of the author 
for open publication, and we would think more of reputation than of 
profit. The enterprise was to belong to a Company, “ Limited,” 
which was duly formed, and was to be published by a publisher 
whose property in it was to be confined to the share which he might 
hold. That upon the whole the enterprise succeeded is proved by 
the existence, position and character of the Review at the present 
moment. Financially, as a Company, we failed altogether. We 
spent the few thousands we had collected among us, and then made 
over the then almost valueless copyright of the Review to the firm of 
publishers which now owns it. Such failure might have been pre- 
dicted of our money venture without much sagacity from the first. 
But yet much was done. While our funds were gradually disap- 
pearing, the periodical was obtaining acknowledgment and character. 
That dream of eclecticism had to pass away. No Review can stand 
Jong which shall be colourless. It must be either with, or must be 
against some recognised set of opinions, either as to religion, politics, 
philosophy or other subject of commanding interest. It must be 
admitted of the Review as it now works, that it is very much with, 
and also very much against certain views on matters of commanding 
interest. Our present Editor is a man of opinions too far settled to 
admit of eclectic principles in literature. But the determination to 
produce good steady work, of whatever colour, has I think been 
recognised, and I think it may be granted that the Review has done 
very much towards introducing the French system of adding the 
signature of the authors to magazine writing. 

Our first difficulty when we began our work in 1865 was to find an 
Editor fit for the task which was to be confided to him. Mr. Lewes’s 
name was soon adopted by us, but there was much to be done in 
inducing him to undertake the work. To the proposal he lent all 
his heart, but he doubted his power to give us sufficient of his 
strength. To me it has often been a marvel that he should have 
lived and worked, and thoroughly enjoyed his life,—as he did with 
a relish beyond that of most healthy men,—when I have observed 
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the frailness of his physical nature. It was for me to persuade him 
to undertake the office, if it might be so, and, anxious as I was, I 
could not but shrink from pressing him when he told me that he 
doubted his health. But at last, having taken a few days for final 
thought, he yielded, and on 15th of May, 1865, he brought out the first 
number of the Review. As long as he remained with us, he was 
indefatigable, enthusiastic, and thoroughly successful as to the 
matter which he produced for the public. He remained our Editor 
till the end of 1866, when he was forced to resign, wisely feeling 
that on behalf of Philosophy he was bound to husband what strength 
remained to him for higher work than that even of editing the 
Fortnightly. The Review then went into the hands of the present 
Editor—of whose merits it is not becoming that I should speak in his 
own paper. 

But Lewes’s connection with the Review was not then brought to 
an end,—has been brought to an end indeed only by the hand of 
death,—as may be seen by a paper from him on the “ Dread and 
Dislike of Science,” which was published in the June number of 
1878. Were I to speak of the lucidity of expression shown in the 
few pages which it fills, I should seem to imply some diminution in 
his capacity for lucid work as he drew near his end. Nothing 
could be more untrue of him. For ten days he was ill, painfully 
dangerously ill ;—but up to that time he was free for his work with 
no slightest lessening of his brain power. 

I have extracted a list of all that he wrote for the Fortnightly ; 
but I do not know that a mere catalogue would serve our readers. 
There is a series of articles on the Principles of Success in Literature 
which I hope may be republished as a whole. There is criticism 
descending from Mr. Grote’s Plato to the last new novel. There is 
biography, free inquiry into philosophical truths and untruths, and 
there is that pleasant chit chat with which most editors love occasion- 
ally to indulge themselves and their readers. 

I will allude specially to a criticism on the works of Charles 
Dickens which appeared in the July number of 1872, because I think 
there is to be found in it the best analysis we have yet had of the 
genius of that wonderful man, and it displays at its best not only 
the critical acumen of the writer, but that special lucidity of expres- 
sion from the want of which critical acumen so often becomes com- 
paratively valueless. It may be remembered by those who have read 
Forster’s Life of Dickens,—and who has not!—how angry that 
staunchest of biographers and most loving of friends was made, be- 
sause the critic pointed out how Dickens by the strength of his 
imagination so subordinated his readers that they do not perceive, or 
at uny rate do not suffer from, that want of reality which pervades 
his characters. With Lewes at the time I discussed very fully 
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the passage in Forster’s biography. THe was greatly hurt by the 
charge made against him, because it seemed to indicate unfairness 
towards a fellow-author who was dead. John Forster is dead also. 
They were two loving honest friendly men, both of them peculiarly 
devoted to genius wherever they could find it. On behalf of Lewes 
I find myself bound to say that his was the simple expression of his 
critical intellect dealing with the work of a man he loved and 
admired,—work which he thought worthy of the thoughtful analysis 
which he applied to it. 

Such is a short record of the work of him whom we have lost, and 
[I think it will be admitted that we have to deplore the end of a 
career which has been most valuable to the world at large. I am 
sure that those who knew him personally as I did, will feel that a 
large portion of their life’s pleasure has been taken away from them. 
To me personally Lewes was a great philosopher only because I was 
told so. When he would acquaint me with some newly found 
physical phenomenon, as that a frog could act just as well without 
his brains as with them,—I would take it all as gospel, though 
a gospel in which I had no part myself. When he would dilate 
on the perspicuity or the inaccuracy of this or the other philo- 
sopher,—in my presence, though probably for the advantage and 
delight of some worthier listener,—I would be careless as to his 
subject, though I loved his zeal. But though the philosopher was 
lost upon me, the humourist was to me a joy for ever. Sure no 
one man told a story as he did. To see him gradually rise from 
his chair and take his place standing between two or three of 
us! He must have known, though he never looked as though he 
knew it, that he was going to act a great part in mixed comedy 
and satire. Then by degrees he would pile up little incident on 
incident, the motion of his fingers assisting the peculiar fire of his 
eye, till in two minutes the point would have been made and the 
story told with all the finish of a jeweller’s finest work. His 
personal appearance was admirably fitted for such scenes! His 
velvet coat and his neat slippers and the rest of his outward garni- 
ture looked,—as a man’s clothes always should look,—as though they 
were there by chance, there of necessity but not much to be thought 
of ; but they helped to make him a man peculiarly pleasant to the 
eye in conversation. No one could say that he was handsome. The 
long bushy hair, and the thin cheeks, and the heavy moustache, 
joined as they were, alas! almost always to a look of sickness, were 
not attributes of beauty. But there was a brilliance in his eye, 
which was not to be tamed by any sickness, by any suffering, which 
overcame all other feeling on looking at him. I have a portrait of 
him, a finished photograph, which he gave me some years since, in 
which it would seem as though his face had blazed up suddenly, as it 
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often would do, in strong indignation against the vapid vauntings of 
some literary pseudo-celebrity. But the smile would come again, 
and before the anger of his sarcasm had had half a minute’s play, the 
natural drollery of the man, the full overflowing love of true humour, 
would overcome himself, and make us love the poor satirised sinner 
for the sake of the wit his sin had created. 

Perhaps it may be felt that in saying these last words almost over 
the grave of one so well beloved, and one so glorious for high acquire- 
ments and high achievements, 1 might better have abstained from 
such memorials of his lighter hours. I must excuse myself by saying 
that I have wanted to paint George Lewes as I knew him. Nor 
will those who think of him solely as a student in philosophy, of one 
who has devoted his life to research at the cost of lighter joys, under- 
stand his full character any better than he who shall imagine that, 
because he began his literary life with a few novels anda few dramas, 
he found in those the occupation most congenial to his soul. There 
was never a man so pleasant as he with whom to sit and talk vague 
literary gossip over a cup of coffee and a cigar. That he was a great 
philosopher, a great biographer, a great critic there is no doubt ;— 
and as little that he has left behind him here in London no pleasanter 
companion with whom to while away an hour. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
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Puitosopuical like religious and political history is the history of 
change and reform, of the decline of old and the rise of new systems, 
and the reformers encounter the same opposition in the world of 
philosophy as in that of religion and politics, being accused of 
attempts to destroy what they seek to regenerate and preserve. 
Those whose interest or pride is on the side of the old system resist 
the new one as an attack on themselves, but they call it an attack on 
religion, on the constitution, on science, or on some venerable name. 
The upholders of an ancient worship did not cry publicly that their 
craft was in danger to be set at naught, but ‘great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.’ So a cry is now heard in reply to Mr. Ingram from an 
old sect of economists of the greatness of Adam Smith. And it is 
-well that the cry is now for him instead of Ricardo. Not long ago 
Adam Smith’s name was seldom heard, his reputation was eclipsed 
by Ricardo’s, the Wealth of Nations was treated as almost obsolete. 
A sort of mythical glory surrounded Ricardo, and we may realize in 
his instance the process by which the ballads of a number of singers 
came to be ascribed to one bard, and the exploits of a line of chiefs 
and warriors to a single hero. A theory to which a contemporary of 
Adam Smith was led by his own experience and observation of farm- 
ing in Scotland, and which was afterwards reproduced by two con- 
temporaries of Ricardo, came to be called ‘ Ricardo’s Theory of Rent,’ 
in spite of his own acknowledgment in his preface and elsewhere 
that he took it from Malthus and West, and of the fact that only 
the exaggerations and inaccuracies were his own. Mr. Mill’s theory 
of international values has in like manner been traced to Ricardo, 
contrary to its author’s own statement in his Autobiography of its 
independent origin. Mr. Mill himself indeed, though he so qualified 
and amended the doctrines of his predecessor that the latter could 
scarcely have recognised them, and brought new elements and con- 
ditions within the field of political economy, sometimes spoke with 
the piety of a disciple, and has been represented by some of his own 
followers as little more; the giant thus standing on the shoulders of 
the dwarf to see over his head. It isa sign then that Ricardo has 
lost ground when his adherents full back on Adam Smith, just as a 
victory was gained when theologians could no longer oppose a new 
doctrine as contrary to the Fathers, and were driven to contend that 
it was against the Bible, which they had before kept in the back- 
ground. A bold attempt may be made now and then hereafter to 
rehabilitate Ricardo, but practically he is given up. It is to be noted 
that the phrase ‘desire of wealth,’ which with some of his successors 
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is made to bear the whole weight of political economy, was not used 
by Ricardo. But that is only because he dispensed altogether with 
psychology, and with all inquiry into the mental forces at work ; 
setting out with naked assumptions such as that it is ‘natural’ that 
the value of things should be proportionate to the labour of pro- 
ducing them, and that the ‘natural’ rate of wages is. the price of 
the labourer’s subsistence. These nebulous assumptions are not only 
both false but contradictory, for if the cost of the labourer’s subsist- 
ence determined the rate of wages, it could not vary in different 
occupations with the nature of the work. A deduction from the 
assumed relation between wages and food, on which much of his 
system was built, was that a tax on corn could not fall on the 
labouring class, and this doctrine, as both Cobden and Sir Robert 
Peel have borne witness, was the main cause of the Corn Law. His 
theory that no improvement or economy in production can augment 
profit unless it lowers wages, has in like manner done incalculable 
harm. ‘It has been,’ he says in his treatise, ‘my endeavour 
throughout this work to show that the rate of profits can never be 
increased but by a fall of wages.’ Had he been an English Lassalle 
or Karl Marx, and his main object to sow enmity between capital 
and labour, he eould not have devised a doctrine better adapted to 
the purpose. The notion too which his language did much to 
establish, that all wealth, including capital itself, is the produce of 
labour, in the sense of manual labour, exclusive of the capitalist’s 
enterprise, invention, trouble and abstinence, is actually the corner 
stone of the creed of the German ‘social democrat.’ Political 
economy is then emerging from a cloud of petitio principii, bad 
generalization, and mischievous fallacy when the controversy turns 
on the system of Adam Smith. It reminds one of the contest 
between the spirits of darkness and light for the body of Moses, to 
find the followers of Ricardo claiming Adam Smith for their prophet, 
and seeking to make his shrine the prop of a falling superstition. 
The real issue of course is not what Adam Smith’s system was, but 
what is the true one; the two questions however are not unrelated. 
‘Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you,’ the true 
disciple of Adam Smith may say to those who raise altars to his 
name, but to whom he is virtually an unknown being. Not only 
is the phrase ‘ desire of wealth ’ not to be found in the Wealth of 
Nations, and Adam Smith guiltless of a vicious abstraction that has 
done much to darken economic inquiry; he introduced into his 
theory of the motives to exertion and sacrifice various desires and 
sentiments besides those which have wealth for their object. A writer 
from whom something more may be learned, than was known in the 
days of Plato respecting the philosophy of society, history, and law, 
has observed with respect to the deductive economists’ practice of 
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setting aside a number of forcesas ‘ friction,’ that the best corrective 
would be a demonstration that this so-called friction is capable of 
scientific analysis and measurement.’ Friction is not, one may 
remark, a very appropriate or an adequate term ; indicating neither 
the strength nor the mode of operation of the forces included under 
it. It would hardly seem correct to say that the earth is prevented 
by friction from falling into the sun. The motives too ‘eliminated’ 
in this fashion act in opposite ways, sometimes counteracting and 
sometimes stimulating by an additional object the love of gain. But 
Adam Smith was so far from ‘eliminating’ them, that he has set the 
example of an attempt to carry out Sir Henry Maine’s idea of sub- 
jecting them not only to analysis but to measurement. The 
assertion of a recent advocate of the a priori and deductive method 
that the whole science of political economy is based on the desire of 
wealth and aversion from labour, is contrary not only to the spirit but 
to the letter of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. Itis characteristic 
indeed of the laxity of the deductive method, in spite of its pretence 
of rigorous logic, that immediately after laying down the foregoing 
proposition Mr. Lowe drops one of the two abstractions contained in 
it, and affirms that Adam Smith’s method was successful because the 
subject admitted of the elimination of all motives save the single one 
of pecuniary interest. And at the centenary of the Wealth of 
Nations he pronounced that ‘the result of Adam Smith’s investi- 
gation amounts to this, that the causes of wealth are two, work and 
thrift, and the causes of poverty two, idleness and waste ;’ adding 
that in his own opinion no more need be known or perhaps could be 
known on the subject. Nearly three thousand years before Adam 
Smith, Solomon had said as much ; summing up in his proverbs on 
the subject the results of sagacious observation and induction, while 
men in general sought to grow rich by shorter methods such as 
prayer to their gods, as in later times by the aid of human protectors. 

But to set aside all other motives to exertion besides riches, is 
quite opposed to Adam Smith’s rationale of the choice of employ- 
ments, and the different rates of wages and profit. Observing that 
these were everywhere in Europe extremely different in different 
occupations, he traced the diversities to various circumstances ‘ which 
either really or in imagination make up for a small pecuniary gain 
in some, and counterbalance a great gain in others ’—the desire, for 
instance, of credit, distinction, or health, the love of independence, 
power, or country life, the interest in certain pursuits for their 
own sake, the dislike of others on various accounts. The cases in 
which such influences come into play in his system are by no means 
abnormal or uncommon. He examined their operation in many of 
the ordinary employments of life, the farmer’s, the weaver’s, the 

(1) Village Communities in the East and West. Third Edition. P. 232. 
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smith’s, the collier’s, the carpenter’s, the painter’s, the butcher’s, the 
jeweller’s, the soldier’s, the sailor’s, the barrister’s, the author’s; 
and sought to measure them by a pecuniary standard. Honour, he 
said, formed a great part of the reward of all honourable profes- 
sions. The farmer’s profit was lower than the merchant’s or the 
manufacturer’s in proportion to the other attractions of his business. 
So far from building a science of the production and distribution of 
wealth on Mr. Lowe’s two abstractions, the famous tenth chapter of 
his first book involves a complete refutation of such a system; as it 
does also of the assertion that its leading principles were not 
obtained by induction. The notion of evolving from his own 
consciousness the circumstances and motives that diversify the 
employments of a nation, and the remuncration obtained in them, 
would be preposterous even if Adam Smith himself had not 
expressly stated at the beginning of the chapter that he had 
gathered them from observation. His exposition of the causes that 
lead men to accept a comparatively low rate of profit in farming, 
shows both the closeness of that observation, and the delicate 
analysis to which he subjected influences which have been either 
disregarded altogether, or lumped together as ‘ friction,’ or ‘ dis- 
turbing causes’ by the deductive school of his successors. ‘The 
beauty of the country,’ he said, ‘besides the pleasures of country 
life, the tranquillity of mind which it promises, and wherever the 
influence of human laws does not disturb it, the independence which it 
really affords, are charms that more or less attract everybody, and 
in every stage of his existence man seems to retain a predilection 
for this primitive employment.’ Mr. C. 8. Read, speaking the other 
day from practical knowledge, and without thinking of Adam Smith, 
of the reasons why men continue to hold farms at rents that leave 
little or no profit, fell into nearly similar language. The fact that 
Mr. Lowe, with Adam Smith on his tongue, can think of no 
incentive to exertion save pecuniary gain, is enough to prove the 
inadequacy of the method he follows, of deducing the laws of 
political economy from his own mind instead of from careful 
induction. Even Mr. Senior, though ambitious to construct the 
science from the fewest possible principles, laid down several besides 
the two jumbled into one in his treatise as a desire to obtain wealth 
at the least possible sacrifice. Among these additional principles is 
that of population, and Mr. Lowe’s mention of Malthus among the 
successors of Adam Smith, might have suggested to him the in- 
sufficiency of the foundation on which he builds a science of the 
production, accumulation, consumption, and distribution of wealth, 
as he defines political economy. Among the chief motives to 
production, the most powerful of all to accumulation, and deeply 
affecting consumption and distribution, are conjugal and parental 
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affection. The family finds no place in a system which takes 
cognisance only of individuals, and of no motive save personal gain. 
Yet without the family and the altruistic as well as self-regarding 
motives that maintain it, the work of the world would come almost 
to a standstill; saving for a remote future would cease ; there would 
be no durable wealth ; men would not seek to leave anything behind 
them; the houses of the wealthiest, if there were any houses at all, 
would be built to last only for their own time. In order to solve 
the problem of political economy Mr. Lowe assures us that ‘ all that 
is wanted is the knowledge that the ruling passions of mankind are 
wealth and ease.’ It does not appear whether, like Mr. Bagehot, Mr. 
Lowe excludes women from the sphere of the science; but the exer- 
tions of that hardest-worked of all labourers, the poor man’s wife, can 
hardly be explained by the love of wealth and ease. Had not more 
than one of Mr. Ingram’s opponents contended that the scientific 
character and the complete success of the method of eliminating all 
other motives is demonstrated by its enabling the economist to 
predict, it would seem too plain to need statement that just the 
opposite is the truth. If you know all a man’s inclinations and 
motives, and their relative force, you may foretell how he will act 
under given conditions. But if you set aside all save the desire of 
pecuniary gain and aversion from labour, you will to a certainty go 
wrong about human conduct in general ; you will not be right about 
even the miser, for he has sometimes some human affections, and on 
the other hand thinks nothing of trouble. Mr. Jevons, though 
favourably disposed by philosophical culture and tastes towards 
historical investigation in economics, has urged on behalf of deduc- 
tion from the acquisitive principle, that even the lower animals act 
from a similar motive, ‘as you will discover if you interfere between 
a dog and his bone.’ <A bone fairly enough represents the sort of 
wealth coveted by a dog, who has a comparatively simple cerebral 
system, and few other objects. Yet you cannot predict the conduct 
even of a dog from his love of bones, or not one would be left in the 
butchers’ shops. The dog has a regard for his master and a fear of 
the police, and he has other pursuits. 

All men, it may be said, desire health, ‘and in the absence of 
disturbing causes’ will seek it. But can a science of health be based 
on this assumption, or the conduct of mankind be predicted from it? 
Everybody, it might be affirmed, loves virtue ‘in the abstract,’ and 
‘in the absence of disturbing causes’ would be virtuous ; yet, police- 
men, prisons, and theADivorce Court show that no theory of morals, 
much less absolute predictions, can be drawn from this abstract 
principle. That the 4 priori method in political economy renders 
positive prediction possible, is indeed contrary to the doctrine of its 
most eminent expositors. Mr. Mill, though he subsequently much 
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enlarged the scope and system of economic investigation, was in his 
earlier years an advocate of the a priori method, yet in a well-known: 
essay in support of it, he emphatically insisted that the conclusions 
deduced from it are ‘true only in the abstract,’ and ‘ would be true 
without qualification only in purely imaginary cases.’ Mr. Cairnes 
in like manner says ‘it is evident that an economist arguing from 
the desire of wealth and the aversion to labour with strict logical 
accuracy may be landed in conclusions that have no resemblance to 
existing realities ;’ adding that ‘the economist can never be certain 
that he does not omit some essential circumstance, and it is indeed 
scarcely possible to include all, therefore his conclusions correspond 
with facts only in the absence of disturbing causes, and represent 
not positive but hypothetic truths.’? 

The more sagacious adherents to the mere deductive method will 
therefore probably decline to accept Mr. Lowe as their representative, 
but his exposition is a reductio ad absurdum of their own system. He is 
only more thoroughgoing—one cannot say more consistent or logical, 
for he sometimes includes and sometimes discards the dislike of labour 
—in his elimination of all principles save the desire of wealth, which 
is the real backbone of their theory as well as his. The other motives 
and forces to which they nominally concede a place, are only admitted 
at the outset for form’s sake, to be afterwards set aside as ‘ disturbing 
causes’ in a manner without precedent or analogy in physical science. 
The last thing an astronomer would dream of, is that having admitted 
in general terms the existence of other forces besides those that were 
taken account of by the earliest observers, he need not concern him- 
self with them further, and may calculate the movements of the 
heavenly bodies without reference to them. Nor is this the only 
fundamental objection. No such principle as ‘ the desire of wealth,’ 
in the sense of a single, universal motive, whose consequences are 
uniform and can be foreseen, really exists. Adam Smith does not 
use the phrase, and his doctrine respecting the nature of wealth 
shows the impossibility of using it as a key to the movements of the 
economic world. Wealth, he says, ‘consists not in the inconsumable 
riches of money, but in the consumable goods annually reproduced 
by the labour of the society.’ It includes therefore food, drink, 
clothing, houses, furniture, plate, ornaments, books, works of art ; in 
short, necessaries, comforts, luxuries, in all their varieties, and all 
the productions of nature or of human exertion and skill to be 
had in the market. It includes things which vary in different 
countries and different ages, and have very different economic 
effects ; and which are objects not only of different but of antagon- 
istic desires. The love of gin is the love of one kind of wealth which 
too often competes in the mind of a poor man with the love of a 


(1) Logical Method of Political Economy, p. 49. 
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decent dwelling. There is a saying about a four-footed animal not 
without firmness of character but of limited ideas, between two 
bundles of hay both soliciting his choice. The decalogue shows that 
this animal was one of divers things which the Israelites were prone 
to covet. The ox, to which allusion is also made in the command- 
ment, was, as Sir Henry Maine has explained, the kind of wealth 
most valued by early agricultural communities ; yet even they desired 
some other kinds, and sometimes the reason why a man was without 
an ox for his plough, was that he was too fond of strong drink. In 
modern society there are countless varieties of wealth. Adam Smith 
has made some excellent remarks on the difference, in respect both 
of its amount and its distribution, of expenditure on different sorts. 
But expenditure is simply the method of acquisition by which, under 
a division of labour, the desires of men for different things are 
satisfied. Were there no such division, some would build houses 
and make clothes for themselves, while others in nakedness or rags 
distilled spirits or brewed ale in mud hovels or caves. 

One of the most important economic inquiries relates to the changes 
which take place in the direction of the chief wants of mankind, and 
the species of wealth which they call into existence. The main object 
of industry and accumulation on the part of the French nation is landed 
property ; the chief impulse determining the national economy is the 
desire of it; in England this desire is absent among the nation at 
large, and the one which takes its place with no small number of 
Englishmen is the love of beer. Happily in England there is a still 
more general object of desire in the house, and the house owes its 
structure, perhaps its very existence, to the institution of the family. 
Even in the matter of dress, the changes in the nature of the things 
constituting wealth deeply affect its economic condition. Richard IT. 
wore a coat which cost more than £20,000 in modern money; the 
Prince of Wales would not take £20,000 to wear it. The stronger 
passion of women than men in our time for personal decoration is 
the result not of an original difference in the mental constitution of 
the two sexes, but of a different social and political history. The 
formula of demand and supply is still supposed by some economists 
to explain everything fully, but both demand and supply have in every 
case a long history. The demand for duelling swords and pistols in 
France is such that the supply makes no inconsiderable figure in the 
inventory of French wealth. Were they used only in duels there 
would probably not be a couple of swords or a brace of pistols in 
England. It is a misrepresentation of the Mercantile System that 
its adherents considered nothing but money as wealth, still they did 
attach undue importance to it; and the consequence of the exces- 
sive estimation in which they held it, demonstrates the absurdity 
of basing cither the economic prosperity of nations or economic 
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science on the abstraction which is the corner stone of both in the 
deductive system. The other principle which Mr. Lowe associates 
with it, the dislike of labour, involves an equal confusion. One 
might ask, when it is maintained that we can predict the conduct of 
mankind from these two principles, in what proportion are we to 
mix them for the purpose? The Jews were always a wealth-loving 
nation, and many of them industrious, yet there seem to have been not- 
a few sluggardsin Solomon’s time who would go to no trouble to get 
it. Can employers tell whether higher weekly earnings or fewer hours 
of work will be the principal object of their workmen a year hence ? 
The savage has a dislike for regular labour which only some form of 
slavery can overcome, but with the progress of civilisation a love of 
exertion for its own sake grows up, and employment becomes neces- 
sary to the happiness of a great number of men. We are told some- 
what abruptly in the Psalms that a man was famous according as he 
had lifted up axes on the thick trees, yet the most celebrated wood~ 
cutter of that period perhaps felled no more trees in a week than 
Mr. Gladstone will do for mere recreation. The German emperor 
replied to a deputation that he had felt the pain of his wounds less 
than the abstinence from his ordinary activity which they compelled. 
The love of several occupations for their own sake is one of the 
causes by which Adam Smith explains the small profit to be made 
in them. Had Mr. Lowe ever watched a French peasant at work in 
his vineyard, he could hardly have made a universal dislike of toil 
one of the two pillars of political economy. 

Other motives, which eminent advocates of the deductive system 
propose to take into account, vary in like manner in force, direction, 
and consequence. Mr. Cairnes refers to the love of men for their 
own country as the main cause of the diversity of the rates of wages 
and profit in different countries, and it is a highly complex feeling, 
varying greatly in strength in different nations and ages. The 
Fleming was the great emigrant of the Middle Ages; now he can 
hardly be got to migrate to an adjoining province for double wages. 
Patriotism did not exist in England some centuries ago. Different 
races, nations, and clans had been too recently blended under one 
government for a strong feeling of nationality ; a man belonged to 
his township, his borough, his guild, not to his country. Had 
Englishmen been as patriotic as they were brave, William of 
Normandy might never have gotten the title of Conqueror. The 
Germans who invaded the Roman Empire knew no common father- 
land. In 1870 they left lucrative employments in all parts of the 
world for a soldier’s perils and pay, in a manner that shows how 
much there is on earth that is not dreamt of in Mr. Lowe’s 
philosophy. And this is far from exhausting the principles entitled, 
even on the admission of distinguished adherents ef the deductive 
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method, to a place in the science of wealth. Mr. Cairnes asks, for 
example, ‘how far should religious and moral considerations be 
admitted as coming within the province of political economy ?’ His 
answer is that ‘they are to be taken account of precisely in so far as 
they are found in fact to affect the conduct of men in the pursuit of 
wealth ;’ and one need only allude to the influence of medieval 
religion on both the forms and the distribution of the wealth of the 
community, the changes in both with the change in religion after 
the Reformation, in proof of the impotence of the a priori method 
to guide the economist in relation to this class of agencies. Yet a 
few pages after recognising their title to investigation, Mr. Cairnes 
argues that induction, though indispensable in physical, is needless 
in economic science, on the ground that ‘ the economist starts with a 
knowledge of ultimate causes,’ and ‘is already at the outset of his 
enterprise, in the position which the physicist only attains after ages 
of laborious research.’' The followers of the deductive method are in 
fact on the horns of a dilemma. They must either follow Mr. Lowe’s 
narrow path, and reason strictly from the assumption that men are 
actuated by no motive save the desire of pecuniary gain, or they must 
contend that they have an intuitive knowledge of all the moral, reli- 
gious, political, and other motives influencing human conduct, and of 
all the changes they undergo in different countries and periods. 

Shut out by their own method from the investigation of the true 
problems of political economy, the deductive school have devoted 
themselves to a fictitious solution of others which the ablest among 
them have nevertheless admitted to be insoluble. ‘If you place a 
man’s ear within the ring of pounds, shillings, and pence, his con- 
duct can be counted on to the greatest nicety,’ according to Mr. 
Lowe. Mr. Cairnes on the other hand, as we have seen, concurs 
with Mr. Mill that positive, unconditional, conclusions are beyond 
the reach of the economist, since he does not take into account, or 
even know all the forces at work, much less can measure them with 
precision. An entire lecture in Mr. Cairnes’s Logical Method of 
Political Economy is devoted to proof that quantitative exactness is 
unattainable in the science, and that its conclusions being only hypo- 
thetically true, and representing only several tendencies ‘in the 
absence of disturbing causes,’ ought not to affect the semblance of 
numerical exactness. Mr. Lowe’s proposition is nevertheless true in 
the sense that the deductive system does affect the power not only of 
absolute prediction, but of prediction with mathematical accuracy. 
Take any treatise following the deductive method, and it will be 
found to consist mainly of propositions respecting wages, profit, 
prices, rent, and taxation, which profess to determine with arithme- 
tical exactness on whom a given tax, say on a box of lucifer matches, 

(1) Logical Method of Political Economy, p, 75, 
VO. XXV. N.S, dD 
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will fall, how much it will add to the price of the box, and what 
profit both the manufacturer and the retailer will net on its advance. 
In a previous article’ the present writer has exposed the fallacies 
involved in the whole chain of reasoning, and shown that it cannot 
be foreseen whether a trader will ever recover a so-called indirect tax 
at all; that it may be a direct tax on himself, may drive him and all 
other small capitalists from the business, and ultimately give a 
lucrative monopoly instead of ‘average profit’ to a few great 
capitalists—half-a-dozen distillers and brewers for example. The de- 
ductive theory of wages, profits, prices, rent, and*taxation is substan- 
tially a set of predictions respecting the distribution of wealth, which 
affect to foretell exactly the gain in every business, and the rates at 
which goods of every kind will be sold. It has been well said that before 
predicting the future, we must learn to predict the past ; and before 
predicting the past, it might be added, we should learn to predict 
the present, by studying the forces at work in the world around us, 
the conditions under which they operate, and their actual results. 
A striking instance of the failure of the deductive economist to pre- 
dict even the present, is Mr. McCulloch’s assertion in several editions 
of the Wealth of Nations that the local inequalities of wages, of 
which Adam Smith spoke, had almost disappeared with the improve- 
ment in the means of communication. In point of fact they had 
greatly increased ; agricultural wages varying from 6s. to 16s! a 
week when his first edition was published, and from 10s. to 21s. at 
the date of the last, varying too from causes which inductive in- 
vestigation had enabled Adam Smith to discover, namely the unequal 
local development of manufactures, commerce, the greater demand 
and competition for labour in some places than in others, and the 
obstacles to its migration. 

The history of the last few years gives disastrous proof of the 
falsity of the predictions of both present and future involved in 
the theory of the equality of profits, which assumes that the 
gains in different employments can be foreseen with a close approxi- 
mation to accuracy, and that competition accordingly keeps them 
nearly at a level. If there was a man in the country who might 
have been supposed capable of foresight in such matters, by reason 
of the widest information and great financial skill, it was Mr. Glad- 
stone when a few years ago he described the trade of the country 
as advancing by leaps and bounds. Did he see that they were 
leaps in the dark? Did the capitalists who rushed into the busi- 
nesses in which prices and profits were trebling, see that they were 
bounds that would end in a fall on the other side? Have the 
capitalists in other businesses, who were heavily mulcted by the rise 
of coal and iron, recovered their losses ‘ with average profit’? Adam 

(1) Fortnightly Review, February, 1874. 
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Smith, reasoning from observation, rigorously and emphatically 
confined the tendency of profits to equality to long-established well- 
known trades in the same neighbourhood, unaffected by new dis- 
coveries, by speculation, fluctuations of credit, accident, or political 
events, carried on, not by directors and shareholders with other 
business to mind, but by persons whose sole occupations they were. 
In other words, from an induction he predicted inequality where the 
deductive economist predicts equality. Mr. Cairnes indeed, though 
adhering to the general truth of the doctrine of equality, was of 
opinion that the new gold would, by its unequal distribution over 
different trades, disturb the level of profits for many years. The 
actual course of the distribution was however very different from 
that which a priori reasoning led him to predict, the chief rise of 
prices being in foreign countries where railways, industrial progress, 
and the opening of the English market raised them suddenly from a 
low scale towards the English range. The new gold was only one 
of many new conditions of modern trade. In an age of companies 
there is a very imperfect division of labour; credit and speculation 
have made trade a lottery in which ‘ the absurd presumption of every 
man in his own abilities, and the still more absurd presumption in 
his own good fortune,’ of which Adam Smith speaks, have full play. 

The recurrence of commercial crises alone defeats all attempts to 
predict the course of prices and profits, and would do so even if 
the doctrine of decennial cycles had a solid foundation; for if 
the periods of inflation and depression could be foretold, and the 
occurrence of each crisis timed with precision, the particular 
movements of credit, speculation, and prices, and the gains and 
losses in each business could not. The theory of a decennial cycle, 
like that of the equality of profits, and the whole a priori system, 
with its seeming simplicity, symmetry and roundness, owes its 
attractions to that idol of the tribe which, as Bacon says, leads the 
spirit of man to suppose and feign in nature a greater equality and 
uniformity than is in truth, and to mark the hits of his system but 
not the misses. An ingenious attempt has lately been made to 
account for the imaginary decennial cycle by the supposition that 
about every ten years there is a change in the management of 
business through a younger generation taking the place of the older, 
as though the commercial world were composed of successive ranks 


(1) An example of this was cited lately by the eminent French economist, M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, in the Economiste Francais, from statisties compiled by Mr. Newmarch 
showing that between 1830 and 1870 the price of corn fell 14 per cent. in England, 
while it rose 17 per cent. in France, 88 per cent. in Belgium, 133 per cent. in Hungary, 
142 per cent. in Austria. Essays by the present writer on the movements of prices 
in foreign countries will be found in Macmillan’s Magazine, August, 1864; The North 
British Review, June, 1865; The Fortnightly Review, December, 1872, and June, 
1874. 
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of men born together at the end of successive decades, and all in 
each rank reaching sixty and retiring together. But the commercial 
class, like the army, the bar, and the whole nation, is recruited with 
fresh blood every year, not only every tenth year. Lord Bacon 
himself showed a strong tendency to believe in both a political and 
an economical cycle, and supposed his own age of the world on the 
descent of the wheel, though he judiciously thought it ‘not good to 
look too long on these turning wheels of vicissitude, lest we grow 
giddy.’ Adam Smith too leaned to the notion of a code of nature 
regulating the movement of the economic world with perfect equality 
and uniformity. Perhaps therefore one need not wonder that Mr. 
Jevons, whose philosophical powers have enabled him to make real 
discoveries, should be fascinated by the idea of commercial cycles 
recurring with the regularity of astronomical phenomena, and trace- 
able to astronomical causes. But one is driven to suspect that Mr. 
Lowe can never have made a discovery, when he argues that Adam 
Smith’s method was wholly deductive, because in the Wealth of 
Nations he puts his conclusions first ; supporting them afterwards by 
the instances which he deems most convincing, instead of setting 
before his readers a vast number of historical and statistical facts, and 
working out the principle which they establish under their eyes. A 
library would not contain the books he would have written, had he 
attempted to convey to other minds by such a method the knowledge 
he had himself reached by long and laborious investigation. A dis- 
coverer would be avoided like a pestilence or the ancient mariner, 
were he to relate all the steps by which he got to his journey’s end, 
after many misfortunes and failures it may be, and often burning his 
fingers in the crucible. Results, it is well said, not processes are for 
the public eye. How little Adam Smith was disposed to publish all 
his processes, appears from his direction to Hume in 1773 to burn all 
the papers, with one exception, found in his house at his death, and 
from his own destruction of them a few days before his end. The 
advantage of the division of labour—to which Mr. Lowe refers as 
a proof that he proceeded by assumption, because the number of 
examples he gives is small—was not a new doctrine, but his chapter 
on its limitation by the extent of the market bears all the marks of 
wide research and induction. The work of induction in relation to 
the division of labour is moreover by no means complete. There are 
plain symptoms in modern economy of tendencies to an amalgama- 
tion instead of a division of occupations. And the most arduous 
problem respecting the separation of occupations has never even 
occurred to the deductive school ; namely what are the causes govern- 
ing its actual course, determining the directions of the national 
energies, the employments of different classes and of both sexes, in 
different countries and ages ? 
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The human being or ‘individual’ from whose assumed tendencies 
the conclusions of the deductive system are drawn and its predictions 
made, is a fiction not a reality, a personification of two abstractions, 
the desire of wealth and aversion for labour; feelings differing, as 
has been shown, in different countries, ages, and persons, differing 
much, for example, in men and women. Mr. Bagehot felt so strongly 
the inapplicability of the assumptions of the system to the greater 
part of the world, that he actually limited political economy to 
England at its present state of commercial development, and to the 
male sex in England. Such a limitation involves a complete sur- 
render of the position that the system is based on universal laws or 
principles of human nature,—it involves also an admission that it is 
only by inductive investigation that we can determine what the 
actual economy of society is, and what the causes that govern its 
structure and movement. Enough has been said too to show that 
the fundamental assumptions of the deductive economist are really as 
fallacious in reference to modern Englishmen as to Frenchmen, 
Germans, Asiatics, or Africans. The economy of English society 
can no more than that of any other nation be explained by assuming 
that Englishmen are personifications of the love of wealth and ease. 
But this is only one of the fundamental shortcomings of the system. 
Looking only to the assumed motives of individuals, it ignores 
altogether the collective agency of the community, through its positive 
institutions as an organized political body or state, its history and 
traditions, and the social environment with which it encompasses 
every man and woman within it from the cradle to the grave. 

Adam Smith’s philosophy was not, like the little system that 
pleases some of his successors, in se ipso totus, teres atque rotundus. 
There was, it is true, in his mind an ideal order of things which he 
called ‘natural,’ as being that which would take place if certain ten- 
dencies of human nature were allowed to operate without interference. 
Even in this ideal world however he saw that there must be laws 
relating to property, succession, tenure, and other subjects, although, 
in accordance with both the political and the theological philosophy 
of his time, there was a ‘natural’ type to which these institutions 
ought to conform. Mr. Macleod has urged on behalf of confining 
the scope of political economy to commercial exchange, that the 
‘distribution’ of wealth contemplated by the French Physiocrates 
was that effected by exchange, or by the process of distribution as 
. distinguished from that of production. ‘The Physiocrates, it may be 
observed, were not the first to use the term in this sense; it was so 
employed by English writers on commerce a hundred years earlier. 
But one might as reasonably exclude all agencies save water from 
geology on the ground that Werner did not take them into account, 
as limit the investigations of the economist to the mode of distribu- 
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tion taken cognisance of in either the seventeenth or the eighteenth 
century in either England or France. The very word ‘ distribution,’ 
however, which Adam Smith applies in his first book to the partition 
effected by exchange, is in his third book applied to that effected by 
succession ; though in both cases we may perceive the influence of 
the ideal code of nature on his opinions and language. Long before 
his time indeed the term was applied to the distribution of wealth by 
law, as the Statute of Distributions shows. He sets before us both 
the ‘natural,’ as he called the ideally best, order of things, and the 
actual order resulting from positive institutions, historical events, and 
the constitution of human nature with its various and conflicting 
propensities; among which, as he points out, the love of dominion is 
apt to prevail over the desire of gain. The third book of the Wealth 
of Nations is mainly an investigation into the action and reaction of 
political and economic history, the progress of agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, and of the different classes of society in both 
country and town, until out of medieval, Catholic, and feudal 
Europe had issued the Europe of his own time with an economy 
moulded and fashioned by centuries. The word evolution had not 
come into use in Adam Smith’s day, and social philosophers did not 
call the historical order of events the natural order, or the actual 
sequences resulting from the whole constitution of human society and 
the surrounding world the results of natural law; the word Nature 
in their terminology having a purely ideal meaning. Yet in sub- 
stance Adam Smith shows that the economic condition of the nations 
of modern Europe was the outcome of a long historical evolution, 
and could not otherwise be accounted for or understood, although a 
better state of things, which in the language of his time he called 
the natural state, would have resulted from better human government 
and institutions. Whoever compares the last three books of the 
Wealth of Nations with the announcement, at the end of the Theory 
of Moral Sentiments, of the author’s intention ‘in another discourse 
to give an account of the general principles of law and government, 
and of the different revolutions they have undergone in different 
ages and periods of society, not only in what concerns justice, but in 
what concerns police, revenue, arms, and whatever else is the subject 
of law,’ will find evidence that political economy was not the only 
branch of political science in which Adam Smith had advanced 
beyond Plato, in whose days Mr. Lowe affirms that knowledge in all 
other branches of moral and political philosophy came to a standstill. 
Adam Smith saw that ‘the revolutions of law and government’ had 
followed a determinable order, that the whole movement of society, 
including even that of positive law, was subject to law in the scientific 
sense of regular and intelligible sequence, and that the economic 
state of a nation at every period of its history was only a particular 
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aspect of the whole social development. This is the fundamental 
conception on which the Science of Society rests, although the modern 
social philosopher calls the actual succession of social phenomena 
the natural one, while Adam Smith used the word ‘natural’ in a 
different sense. 

‘In love, or war, or politics, or religions, or morals,’ Mr. Lowe 
argues, ‘it isimpossible to foretell how men will act, and therefore it 
is impossible to reason deductively ;’ whereas, ‘in matters connected 
with wealth, deviations arising from other causes than the desire of 
it may be neglected without perceptible error.’ The truth is that 
all these causes, war, love, religion, morals, and politics, do pro- 
foundly influence the conduct and condition of mankind in relation 
to wealth, and the economic structure of society. Itis one of Mr. 
Buckle’s incorrect generalisations that in the middle ages there were 
but two engrossing pursuits, war and religion, and only two pro- 
fessions, the Church and the army. It is, on the other hand, a no 
less superficial philosophy that overlooks the influence of war and 
religion on the economy of modern Europe, the occupation of its 
inhabitants, and the nature, amount, distribution and consumption of 
their productions. At no period of the middle ages was so large a 
proportion of the population of the Continent trained to war as at 
the present day. An immense part of the wealth of modern Europe, 
England included, consists of weapons, warlike structures and stores, 
and the appliances of armies and fleets. What would be the worth 
of a treatise deducing the economy of Germany from the assumption 
that every man is occupied solely in the acquisition of wealth, ‘the 
actual deviations being so slight that they may be treated as practi- 
cally non-existent’? Were astronomers able to discover certain 
indications of human life in another planet, on Mr. Lowe’s principle 
we should know all that need interest or could instruct us respecting 
the economy of the planetary world from ‘the two ruling passions of 
mankind, wealth and ease.? Would not the questions arise, 
Does war exist, and, if so, is every man a soldier, or is there 2 
distinct military profession? Have the inhabitants of the planet 
any religion, and, if so, is there a wealthy priesthood? Are tie 
institutions of marriage and the family established ? What are tre 
checks on the increase of population? Is land held in common, or 
does private property in it exist? What are the laws and customs 
with respect to succession? Have the people of this planet the same 
kinds of wealth as those of the earth, and have different countries in 
it different kinds, as in our own world ? It has been shown that the 
mundane economist possesses no such powers of prediction as Mr. 
Lowe ascribes to him, just because politics, war, religion, morals and 
love do all powerfully affect human conduct in matters connected 
with the earth. Nevertheless the philosophy of society is not so un- 
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developed that no regular sequence or natural law is discoverable in 
these very influences, or prediction altogether impossible in relation 
to them. It can be foretold with aclose approximation to accuracy 
how many marriages there will be between the first of January 1879 
and the next census. A well-known economist is said to maintain 
that marriage is nothing but a commercial contract, but Edmund 
Burke’s complaint that the age of chivalry was gone, and that of 
economists and calculators had succeeded, was not quite so well 
grounded. Love, chivalrous sentiment, morals, religion, do still 
deeply affect marriage, even among a nation of shopkeepers; and it 
is because they do, that we can nearly foretell the number of such. 
unions, and the number of children born and reared. We should be 
altogether without data for calculating the advance of population, the 
supply of labour, the movement of rent, the accumulation of capital, 
and its distribution by marriage and succession as well as exchange,. 
if men and women, or even men alone, were influenced by no other 
than mercantile motives. 

The economic structure of any given community, the direction 
taken by national energies, the occupations of the different classes,. 
and of both sexes, the constituents and the partition of movable and 
immovable property, the progressive, stationary or retrogressive con- 
dition in respect of productive power and the quantity and quality of 
the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life, are the results not of 
special economic forces, vut of all the social forces, political, moral, 
and intellectual as well as industrial. The very wants and aims. 
summed up in ‘ the desire of wealth ’ arise not from innate, original, 
and universal propensities of the individual man, but from the com- 
munity and its history. Hunger and thirst, desire of shelter from 
cold and heat, are probably the only forms of the economic impulse 
that a human being isolated altogether from social influences would 
feel. The very kinds of food sought in civilised society are deter- 
mined by a long national history, and are not the same in England 
and France. The predominant form which the love of wealth takes. 
in the last country is, as already said, landed property, a form non- 
existent in primitive humanity; and which in civilised countries is 
so much the result of national history that it is extinct in our own as 
a motive to labour and thrift on the part of the nation at large, though 
once widely diffused through all classes in both country and town. 

Political economy is thus a department of the science of society 
which selects a special class of social phenomena for special in- 
vestigation, but for this purpose must investigate all the forces and 
laws by which they are governed. The deductive economist miscon- 
ceives altogether the method of isolation permissible in philosophy. 
In consequence of the limitation of human faculties, not that the 
narrowing of the field is in itself desirable or scientific, it is legiti- 
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mate to make economic phenomena, the division of labour, the 
nature, amount, and distribution of national riches, the subject of 
particular examination ; provided that all the causes affecting them 
be taken into account. To isolate a single force, even if a real force 
and not a mere abstraction, and to call deductions from it alone the 
laws of wealth, can lead only to error, and is radically unscientific. 
The development of the positive law of a nation, for example, is in 
all its bearings on industry, commerce, accumulation, and the dis- 
tribution of property, a subject demanding the economist’s investi- 
gation. The primitive ownership of things in common, the evolu- 
tion of the separate possession of both chattels and land, of slavery, 
serfdom, and free labour, the changes in the law of intestate succes- 
sion, the growth of the testamentary power, and of the law of 
contract in its different forms, are at once jural and economic facts, 
which the jurist regards from one point of view and the economist 
from another. The field of human society is so large and complex, 
man’s capacity so limited, that it is by a number of investigations 
in relation to different aspects of the subject, that the science of 
society as a whole, is most likely to be advanced, and its ultimate 
generalizations and laws at last reached. The history of political 
economy is a warning against all attempts to reach them per saltum, 
and to construct at once a complete and symmetrical system. A 
radical error with respect to the history of both science in general and 
political economy in particular, lies at the root of Mr. Lowe’s notion 
that ‘science means knowledge in its clearest and most absolute form, 
the test of which is prediction ;’ and that the fabric of economic 
science, under the hand of Adam Smith, ‘rose up, like Jonah’s 
gourd, in a single night.’ If science meant only knowledge in its 
clearest and most absolute form, no science could have a beginning 
or a youth; it must spring into life fully grown and armed, like 
Minerva from the head of Jove; and only a science founded, like 
deductive political economy, on fiction, could do so. Had political 
economy grown up, like Jonah’s gourd, in a night, it would like it 
have perished in a day, and could not have borne the light. Along 
line of inquirers had preceded Adam Smith, to some of whom he has 
acknowledged his debt. Nearly a century before the publication of 
the Wealth of Nations, Dudley North, himself a merchant, had 
expounded the policy of commercial liberty, going on some points 
even beyond his illustrious successor. Adam Smith’s own language 
respecting the French Economists answers a question raised by 
Auguste Comte’s remark, that he made no pretence of founding a 
new and special science of wealth. He did not pretend to be its 
founder, but he did regard such a science as not only founded, but 
far advanced by Quesnay and his followers, whose system of political 
economy he describes as, ‘with all its imperfections, the nearest 
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approach to perfection that had yet been made in that important 
science.’ At the same time, like his French contemporaries, he 
regarded it as a branch of a wider science which they called Physio- 
cratie, or the science of the government and laws of nature, and which 
he called Moral Philosophy. 

Science is patient and progressive, never therefore reaching per- 
fection ; its essence consists in a right method of investigation more 
than in the extent of its progress. The same misconception that 
leads Mr. Lowe to admire the a priori political economy, with its 
fictitious completeness, symmetry, and exactness, and to deny a 
science of society, because it is yet in an inchoate state, shows itself 
in his assertion that no more is known now in psychology, morals, 
or politics, that was known in the days of Plato. No such realistic 
abstraction as the Ideas of Plato now deludes the psychologist, 
though something akin to them lingers in the deductive economist’s 
notion of ‘ the desire of wealth.’ The association of ideas isa psycho- 
logical law which alone places mental philosophy far beyond the 
point it had reached with the Greeks; and the change in the course 
of social progress, on the one hand, and the inheritance, on the other, 
of cerebral qualities, can hardly be known to Mr. Lowe, or he could 
not refuse to admit a great recent advance in our knowledge of the 
laws of the human mind. In the science of law and politics the 
superiority of Adam Smith himself over Plato is evident. His 
remarks on the Athenian tribunals show that he could have saved 
Pericles from a blunder which not only deprived Athens of a system 
of jurisprudence, but did much to corrupt and undermine the State ; 
yet Plato failed to discover it though its consequences were under 
his eyes, and the constitution of courts was one of the subjects 
that engaged his attention. And the perception of revolutions in 
law and government following a regular sequence, and evolving 
successive economic as well as political states, to which Adam Smith 
attained, not only never dawned on Plato’s mind, but may be said in 
itself to be a long step towards the foundation of a true science of 
society. The attempt to raise a prejudice against such a science on 
account of the difficulty of naming it otherwise than sociology, a 
compound of Latin and Greek, is not only captious and frivolous, 
but displays an extraordinary forgetfulness of scientific nomen- 
clature. To say nothing of the admission of such combinations in 
Germany, the fatherland of philology, in words such as Social- 
politik, English philosophical terminology itself abounds in them. 
Natural philosophy, moral philosophy, are names compounded of 
Latin and Greek, which according to German usage would be 
written in one word, like Socialpolitik; and the term natural 
aw is a mixture of Latin and English. One wonders indeed that 
Mr. Lowe, who is so shocked at sociology, does not shudder at 
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the name of Adam Smith, as a combination, not from cognate 
tongues like Latin and Greek, but from Hebrew and English. 

Yet although neither the objection that sociology has not attained 
to the perfection of astronomy, nor that it is a hybrid word, 
is entitled to serious consideration, it would be a serious error to 
regard it as otherwise than a science still in its infancy. Its students 
should take warning from the history of political economy against 
hasty induction, and attempts to rise at once to the deductive stage. 
Two men of extraordinary genius, Auguste Comte and Herbert 
Spencer, though differing considerably on some points, have struck 
out some luminous generalizations and apercus; but great circum- 
spection and caution are needed in their application; they cannot 
safely be made to support trains of deduction, still less as consti- 
tuting the supreme inductions and fundamental laws of a science of 
society. Mr. Spencer’s theorem, for example, that ‘a movement 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous characterises all evolu- 
tion,’ in both the physical and the social world, is true in a number 
of instances ; and he has connected it with vere causz, with ascer- 
tained natural forces and conditions indubitably creating diversity 
where there had been similarity, and evolving new kinds and species 
of phenomena. Yet it is not a universal law, or an invariable truth 
from which inferences respecting the course of social development 
can with certainty be drawn. The movement of language, law, and 
political and civil union is for the most part in an opposite direction. 
In a savage country like Africa, speech is in a perpetual flux, and 
new dialects spring up with every swarm from the parent hive. In 
the civilised world the unification of language is rapidly proceeding ; 
probably no Celtic tongue will be spoken in any part of Europe, 
Britanny or Wales not excepted, in a few generations; the diver- 
sities of English speech were so great four hundred years ago that 
Caxton found them a great obstacle to printing ; four hundred years 
hence the same English will be spoken over half the globe, and will 
have few competitors, there is reason to believe, over the other half. 
The movement of political organization is similar; already Europe 
has nearly consolidated itself into a Heptarchy, the number of States 
into which England itself was once divided; and the result of the 
American war exemplifies the prevalence of the forces tending to 
homogeneity over those tending to heterogeneity. Two systems of 
civil law, again, the French and the English, now extend over a 
great part of the civilised world, and Sir Henry Maine has esta- 
blished many grounds for the proposition that ‘all laws, however 
dissimilar in their infancy, tend to resemble each other in their 
maturity.’ In customs and fashion civilised society is likewise 
advancing towards uniformity. Once every rank, profession, and 
district had a distinctive garb; now all such distinctions, save with 
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the priest and the soldier, have almost disappeared among men; 
and among women the degree of outlay and waste is becoming almost 
the only distinction in dress throughout the west. In the industrial 
world a generation ago a constant movement towards a differentiation 
of employments and functions appeared ; now some marked tendencies 
to their amalgamation have begun to disclose themselves, Joint- 
stock companies have almost effaced all real division of labour in 
the wide region of trade within their operation. Improvements in 
communication are fast eliminating intermediate trades between 
producers and consumers in international commerce ; and the accumu- 
lation and combination of capital, and new methods of business, are 
working the same result in wholesale and retail dealing at home. 
Many of the things for sale in a village huckster’s shop were formerly 
the subjects of distinct branches of business in a large town; now the 
wares in which scores of different retailers dealt, are all to be had in 
great establishments in New York, Paris, and London, which some- 
times buy direct from the producers, thus also eliminating the whole- 
sale dealer. These changes are among the causes that baffle the sup- 
posed prevision on which the doctrine of the equality of profits rests. 

In the early stages of social progress, again a differentiation takes 
place, as Mr. Spencer has observed, between political and indus- 
trial functions, which fall to distinct classes; now a man is a 
merchant in the morning and a legislator at night; in mercantile 
business one year, and the next perhaps head of the navy, like Mr. 
Goschen or Mr. W. H. Smith. There is even a strong tendency 
to sink the representative into the delegate, and to give every 
male householder a direct and immediate part in the government of 
the country. Improvements in both manufactures and the art of 
war seemed to Adam Smith with good reason to necessitate a separa- 
tion between the military and industrial occupations; now every 
able-bodied man is a soldier on the Continent. And here one of 
Auguste Comte’s great generalizations also comes into question. 
Were a tendency to division of labour, and differentiation of func- 
tions, still to display itself on all sides, it would not give us a funda- 
mental law determining the directions of human energies and their 
actual occupations. To take the case of another planet inhabited by 
human beings, astronomers might conceivably discover marks of a 
diversity of employments, and yet get no clue to the nature or course 
of the division of labour. We should need to know, for example, 
whether war and religion had any influence on their occupations. 
One of Comte’s inductions affords an example of the kind of funda- 
mental law needed to give us an insight into the causes and directions 
of the movement. Theology and war, according to Comte, are the 
ruling powers governing in the early stages of society human 
energies and employments; science and industry the chief powers in 
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the more advanced stages. Undoubtedly the grounds on which this 
induction rests go to the root of the matter, and bring some great 
changes in the political, moral, and economic state of society under 
scientific law. Theology has long been a declining force and, though 
its indirect influence is still great, has now little direct control 
over the economic structure of western society. But the military 
element is more powerful now in Europe, and its power rests on less 
accidental causes than in Auguste Comte’s own day. The very im- 
provements in manufacture and the military art which tended in 
Adam Smith’s view to wean the mass of mankind from war, the very 
agencies represented by steam and gunpowder to which Buckle 
triumphantly traced its extinction in the civilised world, have brought 
nations so close together, and armed them with such deadly weapons, 
that every man may almost be said now to sleep with arms at his 
side, ready to do battle in the morning. Science and industry them- 
selves, along with pacific tendencies, have others of the opposite 
character, both in the effects already referred to, and in the higher 
pride, rivalry, ambition, and patriotism of nations developed by 
intellectual and industrial progress. When Buckle pointed to the 
Russians as the only warlike people in Europe except the Turks, 
because the least civilised, they were-really a most unwarlike people 
under a warlike government. Nowa military spirit is fast rising 
among them. Who shall say too that when the people of the United 
States have fully assimilated their present territory, and are at the 
same time brought into close proximity to the old world, their 
energies may not take a military direction for a time? ‘The Ameri- 
cans,’ said Tocqueville, ‘have no neighbours, consequently no great 
wars to fear; they have almost nothing to dread from military 
glory.’ When they are within four days of Europe they may find 
they have neighbours beyond sea; but, without crossing it, the 
whole continent north and south of the isthmus may tempt their 
ambition. Although a fundamental truth underlies the generaliza- 
tion referred to, it is not then a law from which deductions can be 
made. There are moreover diversities in the course of social evolu- 
tion in different countries, which must be closely investigated before 
the sociologist can be in a condition to lay down universal canons ; 
and after these are reached, much will remain for inquiry respecting 
the special development of particular races and nations. 

A science of society thus does not exist in the sense of ‘knowledge 
in its clearest and most absolute form, of which the test is prediction.’ 
That however is not a scientific definition of science, and the soci- 
ologist may answer it with Bacon’s words, prudens interrogatio 
dimidium scientiz. Nor is it the science of society in its entirety 
only that is yet in its youth, and has a long and arduous future 
before it; it is so also with the department of it relating to the 
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economic condition of mankind in different countries and ages, 
‘fic 'abourer in this field too must go to work in a modester frame 
of miud than that of ‘the Political Economist,’ as he called himself 
in capitals, of twenty years ago. Mr. Lowe arrogates ‘triumphs’ 
for his own economic method ; those he refers to were achieved by 
the opposite method of reasoning from observation and experience. 
But the scientific spirit is not a triumphant and boastful one, fired 
with a sort of intellectual Chauvinism, seeking polemical distinction 
and a path to promotion in the field of party war. A cavalry officer 
of the period before the Crimean war, when that branch of the army 
was distinguished by the glory of a moustache, used to say that no 
man could conceive the pitch to which human conceit could soar, 
unless he had served in a light dragoon regiment. He was however 
mistaken. There was a being yet more elate with a sense of supe- 
riority over his fellow-creatures in the economist who had Bastiat at 
his fingers’ ends, and who looked on political economy as a weapon 
by which he could discomfit political adversaries, and on free trade 
as a personal triumph ; though he had as much claim to renown for 
it as a passenger in a Cunard steamer to the fame of Columbus. 

Some of the earlier economists, Adam Smith, Malthus, Tooke, and 
John Mill, had a true claim to honour and reputation as discoverers. 
But the generalizations and conceptions that do credit to one period 
may discredit the next, just as it would disgrace the navigators of our 
time to follow the same course, and sail in the same kind of ship, as 
Columbus. The deductive economists of the present generation have 
contented themselves with the repetition of doctrines and formulas 
which once caused the light of science to dawn where all had been 
confusion and darkness. Clouds of abstraction and a priori reasoning 
nearly extinguished the promise of day, but fresh light is beginning 
to break. A few years ago Mr. Ingram’s Address could hardly have 
been delivered, and the ‘orthodox’ economist, who now receives it 
with sullen respect, would have scoffed at it. It is suggested indeed, by 
‘way of diminishing its effect, that its author is a follower of Auguste 
Comte, but it expresses the views of many who, like the present 
writer, are not; however highly some of them like him may think of 
Comte’s genius. 


T. E. Cire Lestie. 
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Or the members of the different professions and occupations practised 
in England there are none more justly respected than our medical 
men, not only fulfilling as they do the ordinary duties of good 
citizens, but, as a rule, making themselves liked and treated with 
confidence by the great body of those with whom they come in 
contact. In fact, it would be almost impossible to find any house in 
which the family doctor is not looked upon as a trusted friend. 
Again, hardly worked and badly remunerated as the greater portion 
of the profession indisputably are, there are few among us—the 
clergy themselves not excluded—who perform more acts of charity, 
or with greater cost of labour to themselves. And yet, during the 
period of their medical education, there is—if police and newspaper 
reports are to be trusted—no class or profession of young men who 
come more frequently into collision with the authorities, or exhibit 
more frequent instances of ungentlemanly behaviour. It has been 
computed that during the last year, comprising the disgraceful riot 
which took place in Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, in which many 
unoffending persons were seriously assaulted at a public meeting, 
the objects of which did not meet the views of the medical students 
there assembled, no fewer than four hundred, out of the two 
thousand medical students in London, have come directly or indi- 
rectly under the notice of the police. It has further been calculated 
that more medical students have misconducted themselves in the 
metropolis during the last winter sessions than the students of all 
other professions put together, not excluding those of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Many reasons have been given for this extraordinary difference 
between the unruly conduct of our medical students, and the admi- 
rable behaviour of the profession at large ; but none of these reasons 
appear to be of a very satisfactory nature. Some describe them as 
having always been rowdies, from whom nothing better might be 
expected. Yet among a large proportion of the young men that 
enter the profession, it would be difficult to find examples of higher 
talent or more gentlemanly instincts. Yet even these are so fully 
aware of the bad odour in which our medical students as a body are 
held, that when not positively engaged in their studies, they fre- 
quently conceal the fact of their studentship, and only acknowledge 
themselves as members of the profession when they have obtained 
their diplomas. Some cause must exist for the present unsatis- 
factory state of things, and if the subject be rightly considered, it 
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will very probably appear that the fault lies considerably more with 
their teachers and the bad organization of our medical schools, than 
in the natural manners and habits of the students themselves. 

Before speaking at greater length on the students as a body, let 
us cast a glance at the present organization of our metropolitan 
medical schools, and the conclusion, we submit, will be that anything 
more ill-arranged or derogatory to an honourable profession it would 
be difficult to imagine. Instead of there being one governing body, 
authorised by Government to control the whole, no matter whether 
the London University, the College of Surgeons, or any other, each 
hospital is allowed to have a medical school of its own, without any 
other supervision than the professors of the school itself, the great 
object of each being to attract as many pupils as possible to them- 
selves, and to draw pupils from the other schools. The unprofessional 
reader, if in the habit of occasionally casting his eye over the 
columns of the medical periodicals, must have noticed, prior to the 
commencement of the sessions, numerous advertisements inserted by 
the different medical schools, detailing the course of instruction to 
be pursued in them, each offering attractions to students greater 
than those of competing schools, and that frequently with an amount 
of self-laudation which could hardly be surpassed by a theatrical 
manager. They go still farther, and offer at the same time long lists 
of prizes to be competed for, of greater value, if possible, than those 
offered by other schools. Nor, as a rule, is any beneficial stimulus 
produced by these prizes, for we learn from the College of Surgeons 
itself that the rejection of candidates for diplomas, at their pass 
examinations, are comparatively quite as numerous among pupils 
holding these prizes as those without them. 

A very reprehensible, and, we hold, unfair custom, has of late 
years been introduced into the competition between the medical 
schools—that of employing (always, be it understood, with the con- 
sent of the Charity Commissioners) the charity funds of the hospitals 
for the advancement of the interests of the medical schools attached 
to them. This is principally done, we admit, in the case of the 
wealthier hospitals, whose funds are in excess of the requirements of 
the patients, though even here exceptions may be found. For 
example, nothing is more common than to find in the columns of 
the newspapers urgent appeals to the public in support of the 
London Hospital, the income of that institution being considerably 
less than its necessary expenditure ; and yet we find’ that two years 
since, although the hospital had given no less than £350 per 
annum for the maintenance of the medical school, this sum was 
increased for a certain period to £2,000 per annum. It may be 
urged, and with truth, that a small interest was to be paid upon the 


(1) See Lancet, May 13th, 1876. 
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advance; but it should be borne in mind that the funds of the 
hospital were contributed for the maintenance of the patients, and 
not for the furtherance of any private enterprise, as our medical 
schools, under their present organization, indisputably are, however 
praiseworthy the object of the enterprise may be. Guy’s Hospital, 
again, we understand, has also received permission from the Charity 
Commissioners to apply the sum of £40,000 out of the funds of 
that institution to the improvement of its medical school; and St. 
Thomas’s, on its removal from the borough of Southwark to its 
present position opposite the Houses of Parliament, was also allowed, 
by the permission of the Court of Chancery, to use the sum of 
£30,000 in the erection of their school buildings. And yet the annual 
income of this institution is insufficient, owing to the enormous 
amount that the governors have expended on their new building, to 
accommodate more than half the number of patients for whose 
welfare the hospital was originally endowed, and which, from its 
size, it is perfectly capable of holding. 

But perhaps the best example of the cruel waste of the charity 
funds of many of our London hospitals for the advancement of their 
medical schools is that of St. Bartholomew’s. As one good example 
is often equivalent to many arguments, we will attempt to prove by 
comparing the efficiency of its medical school with that of another 
equally celebrated—the University College school—for the support 
of which not a shilling has been taken from the charity funds of the 
institution, that the cause of medical science is in no way advanced 
by a practice of the kind, while a great amount of injustice is done 
to the sick poor for whose welfare the funds were originally contri- 
buted. If we succeed in the attempt, we hope that the reader will 
agree with us, that the application of the charity funds of these 
institutions is not only useless, but morally unjustifiable, as well as 
nursing an unfair competition with other schools deriving no 
support from the charity funds of the hospitals to which they are 
attached. 

Before drawing a conclusion let us place before the reader the 
objects for which St. Bartholomew’s Hospital was founded. And 
this is the more necessary, as it will show how little real authority, 
apart from the permission of the Charity Commissioners, the Gover- 
nors of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital derive from their original charter 
(and which, by the way, is the only authority by which they hold 
the whole of its corporate funds) to apply any portion of their assets 
to the furtherance of their medical school. The Letters Patent, 
dated in the 36th year of the reign of Henry VIIL, after stating 
that although the monastery had been dissolved, yet for the future 
the charitable purposes for which it was founded would be continued, 
“the King, desiring nothing more than that the true works of piety 
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and charity should not be abolished there, but rather fully restored 
and renewed, according to the primitive pattern of their general 
sincerity, and their abuses of the foundation of the same hospital in 
lapse of time lamentably occurring, being reformed, have endeavoured, 
as far as human infirmity will permit, that henceforth there be com- 
fort for the prisoner, shelter to the poor, visitation to the sick, food 
for the hungry, drink to the thirsty, clothes to the naked, and 
sepulture to the dead administered there, and that other works of 
piety be performed there to the glory of Almighty God, and the 
common utility and happiness of our subjects.”’ 

We will not detain the reader by attempting to narrate the 
different changes which have taken place in the management of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital from its foundation to the present time, 
or the manner in which these alterations were effected, all of which, 
it should be understood, have been carried out without any further 
authority than that of the Governors for the time being. That 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital has hitherto been of incalculable service 
to the public, and is so to the present day, no one can doubt; at the 
same time it is indisputable that, by degrees, many of the objects of 
charity, especially incurable diseases, for which it was originally 
founded, are no longer admitted, nor are any of its funds applied 
save to those cases which, strictly speaking, may be beneficial to its 
medical school. It may be said, and with great justice, the funds 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, the richest in the metropolis, are far 
greater than its requirements; but it may be asked whether, such 
being the case, the surplus might not be applied to the re-erection 
of its two branch hospitals, one in Kent Street, Southwark, the 
other in the north of London, rather than to the increase of the 
profit of their medical school, to the prejudice of other schools equally 
meritorious, and which are maintained by the fees of the pupils alone. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital at the present time, we understand, 
has no fewer than five hundred and fifty pupils, the average fees 
of each being, possibly, £30 per annum, amply sufficient, it might 
be considered, for the remuneration of its staff of professors. And 
yet the Charity Commissioners, by way of increasing the attractions 
of this school, have not only allowed the Governors of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s to appropriate land for their school buildings, possibly to 
the value of £40,000, besides donations at different times, each of 
the value of £5,000 or upwards; but within the last few months 
they have permitted them to apply the sum of £50,000 towards the 


extension of the buildings and the advancement of the School of 
Medicine.’ 


(1) It must not, however, be imagined that the University College Hospital school is 
the only one which receives no pecuniary assistance from the funds contributed towards 
the support and maintenance of the patients. On the contrary, the teachers at St. 
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Let us now compare the qualifications of the professors of the two 
schools we have chosen for our contrast, St. Bartholomew’s and 
University College Hospital. The conclusion in the mind of our 
readers will be, that, if the tree is to be judged by its fruits, no 
advantage whatever has been obtained by the application of the 
enormous sums of money to the interest of the former. Among the 
Professors of clinical medicine at University College Hospital we 
find the names of Sir William Jenner, Dr. J. Russell Reynolds, and 
Dr. Wilson Fox; Dr. Sydney Ringer, Professor of Materia Medica 
and Clinical Medicine; and Dr. Henry Charles Bastian, Professor of 
Pathological Anatomy. In the obstetric department are Drs. Grady, 
Hewitt, and John Williams. On the surgical side we have the 
names of Mr. Erichson, Mr. Berkeley Hill, and Mr. Christopher 
Heath, with a staff of other gentlemen, professors of specific 
departments, whether in anatomy, chemistry, forensic medicine, &c., 
quite equal to those of any school in Europe. In St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital are names to be found equally honourable in every respect. 
On the medical staff we find the names of Sir George Burrows, Dr. 
Harris, Dr. Black, and Dr. Andrews. Among the surgeons are 
those of Sir James Paget, Mr. Holden, Mr. Calender, and several 
others; while in other branches of the science are Dr. Greenhalgh, 
accoucheur; Messrs. Power and Burnon, ophthalmic surgeons, with 
many professors of special departments equally celebrated. The 
reader may judge from these names that men of great eminence are 
to be found among the professors of the two schools; in fact, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to claim any superiority for 
either. Let us now look at the results of their teaching. We find 
from a report in the Lancet, 17th January, 1876, that in the pre- 
vious year, at the pass examination of the students at the College of 
Surgeons, University College had only 10 per cent. rejected, while 
at St. Bartholomew’s they numbered no less than 17 per cent. 
Against this it may be argued in favour of St. Bartholomew’s that 
possibly the year 1876 was an exceptional one, and that this marked 
difference no longer exists. However this may be, it is certain that 
the rejections at St. Bartholomew’s are still considerably in excess of 
those of University College. 

But great as the number of rejections at St. Bartholomew’s may 
appear to the reader, it still holds by comparison among our metro- 
politan medical schools a very honourable position. The number of 
its rejections are much smaller than those of the other hospitals, in 
which sums of money have been taken for the furtherance of their 
medical schools, which, from the same report in the Lancet, we find 
gradually increasing till it reaches St. Thomas’s, in which the 


George’s Hospital, the Westminster, and several others, depend solely upon the pupils’ 
fees for their remuneration as professors to the schools. 
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number of rejections amounted to no less than 56 per cent. Nor 
have the other hospital schools much to boast of, for we find at 
St. George’s Hospital that in the same year the rejections were 
30 per cent., and the Charing Cross 44 per cent. We also find that 
in the same year, of the 727 pupils from the different medical 
schools who presented themselves for the primary examination, 223, 
or 30 per cent., were rejected ; and at the pass examination, out of 
the 518, no fewer than 126 met with a similar fate. 

Let us now inquire into this melancholy state of affairs. The 
question naturally arises, who should bear the blame? It may be 
easily proved that the whole does not lie on the heads of the 
students, but a considerable portion on those of the professors, as well 
as on bad organization. Nay, more, we are not altogether certain 
that a considerable share is not due to the Government itself, for the 
apathy that it has shown in the matter, especially when the high 
importance of the advancement of medical science to the welfare 
of the population is taken into consideration. Let us first turn to 
the medical students themselves. At the commencement of each 
session a large number of fresh pupils arrive in London, for the pur- 
pose of attending the different medical schools. The greatest 
portion of these enter at those schools which offer the greatest attrac- 
tions, whether in scholarships, prizes, or appointments (the latter, by 
the way, frequently to be paid for by additional fees of greater or 
less amount), as well as on the recommendation of others who have 
been brought up at the same schools, and who still preserve a good 
feeling to the associations connected with them, as well as respect for 
their old professors. On first entering their names at the different 
schools, they generally attend to their studies assiduously enough, 
but unfortunately before long a considerable number of them find 
that the metropolis contains other attractions, such as music-halls 
and places of amusement of the same description, which possess 
too many temptations for them to withstand. Unfortunately the 
manner in which they frequently pass their evenings in these places 
leaves them but ill-disposed for the next day’s lectures, and by 
degrees, being without any supervision, many of them mere lads, 
they get more and more idle, squandering the modest sums supplied 
them by their friends (for it should be borne in mind that medical 
students are seldom the children of wealthy parents), till at last they 
get reckless,and indifferent, avoiding the dissecting-room and other 
disagreeable portions of their studies, confining themselves generally 
to passing through the wards with a crowd of other pupils, so great 
as to render the acquirement of knowledge almost impossible. The 
following year their studies are pushed more in advance, but being 
comparatively ill-grounded in the rudiments, they learn little, and 
this state of things continues till it is time for them to go up for 
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examination, the unfavourable results of which we have already 
mentioned. And yet it would be impossible to find among the 
students of different professions a body of young men of greater 
natural intelligence, or who, if under proper supervision and control, 
would profit more successfully by the opportunities afforded them. 
It should further be borne in mind that the unfortunate results of 
many of these examinations do not fall solely on the pupils them- 
selves. During the time of their studentship they are, as a rule, 
maintained at the cost of their parents, and as every rejection neces- 
sitates a candidate residing at least another session in London, a 
further, and possibly a heavy cost, is thrown on the pockets of those 
who for the most part can ill afford it. 

It may perhaps be urged that notwithstanding the defects which 
may be found in the organization of our medical schools, there are at 
the same time none superior to them in Europe, and that this is 
proved by the admirable skill and science of a large body of those 
who have received their education in them. Never was a greater 
fallacy. On the question whether our schools are superior to any 
others in Europe, we will not detain the reader. It would be hard 
to find any medical school in Europe.which did not maintain that its 
own professors were superior in skill and science to any others, and 
to decide which should bear the palm, among such different evi- 
dence as would be brought forward, would be an impossible task 
within the limits of our space. We have fortunately an opportunity 
of forming a conclusion on the question far more perfect than could 
be done by any comparison with the continental schools, and the 
reader, if not a member of the profession himself, may judge with 
perfect facility and accuracy on the matter by simply referring to 
the documents on which we shall base our contrast. And we shall 
do this the more readily, inasmuch as it would go far to prove that 
the eminent teachers of whom we boast in London, are by no means 
superior, if in fact they are equal, to many of those whose names are 
hardly known in England. We are alluding to the Calcutta schools, 
established for the purpose of instructing the Hindoos in the medical 
sciences. 

The reader is possibly aware that after many efforts, and as 
many failures, to establish medical schools in India, in the year 1836 
the Directors of the Honourable Company determined for the future 
to relinquish all attempts to instruct the Hindoos in the science of 
medicine, under the plea that the native youths were “ incapable of 
receiving instruction in a science whose terms and ideas were so foreign 
to them.” And certainly from the results of all the different experi- 
ments which have been made, the directors may fairly be excused 
for the conclusion they had arrived at. Apart from other considera- 
tions, so strong was the objection the pupils entertained to the study 
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of anatomy, that even for the school established in 1828 two wooden 
skeletons had to be brought from London for the purpose. Further 
than that, although we find that salaries were positively offered to 
the Hindoo pupils to go through a course of anatomy, or even attend 
an anatomical demonstration on a dead body by a lecturer, they 
positively refused the money rather than lose caste by taking it for 
such a purpose. Some idea may be formed of the state of things 
existing in Calcutta prior to the above-named decision of the direc- 
tors, from the following abstract of a report by Professor Tytler at 
the opening of the schools in the year 1828: “The fourth class 
(anatomical) begins,” he says, “with the reading of all the treatises 
on anatomical subjects, and these, I confess, are very inadequate. It 
is necessary, however, to give the pupils a general idea of their con- 
tenis, and also to exercise them in reading, in which the committee 
will have observed so many are sadly deficient. I then commence the 
reading of the anatomical tracts which I have myself compiled, but 
which are still in manuscript, and of which I get transcripts made 
by slow and laborious degrees. In doing this I demonstrate oste- 
ology on the skeleton. I then show the thoracic, abdominal, and 
pelvic viscera, with the principal blood-vessels and nerves, as can be 
done on the bodies of sheep, explaining the physiology as we go on.” 

Notwithstanding the objections made by the East India Company 
directors to continue the medical schools, a new one, the basis of the 
present college, was opened in Calcutta in 1835, with no fewer than 
fifty pupils. For some time the new experiment showed very little 
signs of success, owing apparently to the insuperable objection of the 
Hindoos to the study of anatomy. At length a sudden change took 
place, and one which has led to the present high reputation of 
Calcutta College. A certain Hindoo student named Madutudun 
Guptu, and a few others, rising superior to the prejudices of their 
earlier education, boldly flung open the gates of medical science to 
their countrymen, by dissecting, with their own hands, a human 
hody which had been prepared for them for demonstration. ‘ Unless 
the difficulty connected with anatomy,” Dr. Harrison, the president, 
remarked, “had been thus happily got over, the whole scheme of 
the college must have been a failure.” The experiment was by many 
considered a very doubtful one, and great praise is due to those who 
had the tact and skill to conduct it to a successful termination at so 
early a stage of the proceedings. A secure foundation for a sound 
professional education being laid, the other steps became compara- 
tively easy. Again the council of the college remarked, in a report 
dated 14th February, 1839, “This most necessary part of medical 
education has since been pursued with unremitting zeal by the 
students, and the dissecting-rooms at the medical college of Bengal, 
are not surpassed by similar establishments in any part of the world. 


. (1) From Surgeon Macleod’s History of Calcutta Medical Schools, 1870. 
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One of the strongest prejudices of the Hindoos has thus been over- 
come, and the first and most important step to a rational system of 
medical education in the East, accomplished.” 

The Calcutta Medical College went on with considerable success 
till the year 1845, when their rules underwent a rearrangement, so 
as to bring the course of lectures within the regulations of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London, the University of London, and the 
Apothecaries’ Society of London, in order to enable the Calcutta 
College to qualify for the examinations of these corporations. The 
regulations require that no single professor should lecture on two 
distinct branches of medical science, except anatomy and physiology, 
and materia medica and medical jurisprudence, which might be 
taught by the same man; and that each course should consist of not 
less than seventy lectures. From that time the Calcutta College has 
continued to progress in a most satisfactory manner. The examina- 
tions appear to become almost more rigid year by year, till at length 
the educational test has reached a point possibly stricter than that of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of London, and this, not only with 
respect to the scientific studies, but in the general educational tests 
as well. The Calcutta University educational test, which is required 
for every student prior to his first scientific examination, is in every 
respect as severe as that of the matriculation examination for the 
London University—probably more so, as the language (English) in 
which the candidate has to pass the examination, is not his own. He 
is examined in English literature, then either in French, Latin, 
German, Arabic, Hebrew, or Persian, at his own choice. He is 
further examined in Euclid, arithmetic, algebra, history, and 
geography. For the first license in medicine the conditions are as 
follows :—Completion of nineteenth year of age; three completed 
sessions of medical study, such as anatomy, chemistry, materia 
medica, and physiology, practical chemistry, and practical pharmacy, 
and having dissected during three years, and having performed 
twelve dissections in each term. The examination is written, oral, 
and practical. 

For the second licentiate examinations the conditions are:— 
Having passed the first examination two years previously, and having 
subsequently attended two courses of seventy lectures on medicine, 
surgery, and midwifery; two courses of fifty lectures each on 
medical jurisprudence, and one course of twenty lectures on the 
diseases of the eye ; the dissection of the surgical regions, and having, 
during two sessions, performed operations; having conducted six 
labours; possessing a certificate of three months’ attendance at an 
outdoor dispensary; fifteen months on the surgical and medical 
practice of a hospital, with clinical lectures ; three months’ attendance 
on the practice of the eye infirmary; having as clinical clerk and 
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professor drawn up six medical, and six surgical cases; and a certi- 
ficate of general conduct and character from the principal. These 
examinations are written, oral, and practical, the latter including 
practical toxicology, the examination, &c., of cases, post-mortem 
examinations, and other subjects connected with medical science. 
Beyond these subjects there are examinations for the degrees of 
Bachelor and Doctor of Medicine, both of which are of extreme 
severity ; in fact it would be difficult to name any college in Europe, 
in which greater care is taken by the professors and managers in 
testing the abilities and efficiency of candidates applying for their 
diplomas. 

Having purposely dwelt somewhat minutely on the education of 
the native students of the medical school and College at Calcutta, 
with the intent of proving to the reader that the examinations are 
at least as severe as those of London, it may naturally be supposed 
that the number of candidates rejected, would at least be equal to 
those of our metropolitan medical schools. Such, however, is very far 
from being the case, for unflattering as it may appear to our national 
pride, the candidates rejected are, proportionate numbers taken into 
consideration, less than one-third of those of the London medical 
schools. And yet, according to the generally received opinion among 
us, the professors of the London schools are the most eminent in 
Europe, while those of Calcutta, though, as may naturally be sup- 
posed, men of no ordinary skill and ability, are comparatively little 
known. Many excuses are urged by the professors of the London 
schools for the greater number of rejections of their pupils, over 
those of the Calcutta medical school. One of the most common of 
these is, that although the Hindoo has a greater facility for 
learning by rote than the English pupils, the power of retaining in 
the memory what they have acquired is considerably less, and no 
matter how brilliant the examination of a Hindoo pupil may have 
been, it not unfrequently happens that in a few years afterwards he 
has forgotten most of what he has learnt, while the scientific know- 
ledge of the English pupil, based on a more solid foundation, has 
steadily increased. But this excuse is hardly borne out by facts, 
for by comparing the reports of the operations performed in the 
different dispensaries and hospitals in India, we find that the mor- 
tality attending them is not more, frequently not so much, as in the 
London hospitals. And it should be understood it is not solely to 
the minor class of operations that we allude, for their amputations 
are fully as successful as those of the English surgeons, and in 
lithotomy, that great test of surgical ability, they are, judging from 
the published reports, if not more successful, fully on a par with 
our most skilful operators, In medical science, as shown by the 
returns of the different dispensaries in India, their treatment of 
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fever and other diseases will bear favourable comparison with those 
of our own physicians. The real secret of the greater success of the 
Hindoo pupils may be traced to the absence of music-halls and other 
places of amusement of a similar description, as well as a greater 
amount of surveillance and control exercised over them by the 
professors. 

Let us now touch on another point—how far Government inter- 
ference is necessary in insisting on a reorganization of our London 
medical schools. As they are at present constituted they not only 
inflict a very great wrong upon the hospital patients, but upon many 
of the hard-worked and poorly remunerated members of the medical 
profession besides. Let us commence with the patients. It may be 
urged that it would be impossible for the sick to be treated with 
greater kindness and humanity than they are in our London 
hospitals. This statement is perfectly true as far as it goes—that is 
to say, as far as regards the in-patients; but even here an objection 
may occasionally be found. In all foreign hospitals, when a patient is 
once admitted he remains in it, if he pleases, till he is cured or death 
relieves him of his sufferings. In our London hospitals it not unfre- 
quently happens that a patient who has remained some weeks in the 
wards without any improvement taking place is quietly told that, as 
he can receive no further benefit, he must leave; no inquiry being 
made whether he has a home to go to, or friends to receive him ; and 
some new patient is admitted in his place, whose ailment is likely to 
contribute by its cure not only to the renown of the doctor, but also 
of the school, by the comparatively lessened mortality of the hospital. 
In our two greatest hospitals, those of St. Bartholomew’s and St. 
Thomas’s, this plea would be totally indefensible, as there is not a 
line in the charter of either which authorises an act of the kind. 
In some of the special hospitals these regulations act with great 
cruelty upon the patients. His time having expired, without any 
hesitation he is turned out, to find a lodging where he may, the out- 
patient’s letter he receives when he leaves being frequently con- 
sidered by him in no better light than his death-warrant. Another 
most objectionable point may also be mentioned, immediately affecting 
the school of medicine in many of our hospitals—those in which, 
for the accommodation of pupils, the dissecting-rooms are allowed 
to be on the ground-plan of the hospital, thus giving power to the 
students to follow, without first changing their dress, the physi- 
cians and surgeons on their visits to the patients. Some idea of the 
number of bodies required for the supply of the larger schools may 
be judged from the fact that no fewer than eighty are required 
during the session for the dissecting-rooms at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital alone. Some few years since a commission was started by 
the proprietors of the Lancet to inquire into the state of the different 
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workhouses in London, and on no subject did the commissioners 
animadvert more severely than on the fact that the dead-houses of 
many were allowed to be on the ground-plan of the building ; and 
yet in many of our London hospitals not only are the dead-houses 
allowed to remain in them without objection, but the dissecting-rooms 
as well. An excuse is frequently urged by the professors of the 
different hospitals that the dissecting-rooms are always carefully 
disinfected ; but this is a simple absurdity, as may be seen from 
the following fact. In the midwifery class of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital pupils are prohibited from attending midwifery cases 
while engaged in their studies in the dissecting-room. At many 
other hospitals this is not the case; but on comparing the mortality 
returns among this class of patients, it will be found that such deaths 
in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital are not more than one-half of those 
of other hospitals where these excellent regulations are not put in 
force. Of the gross neglect occasionally shown, of indifference to the 
subject of infection from the dead bodies in the dissecting-rooms in 
hospitals, where these are allowed to form a portion of the buildings, 
the reader may form some idea from the following fact—certainly 
an extreme one—which came under our own especial notice. On 
entering the hall of one of our hospitals to which a school of medi- 
cine is attached, we noticed a strong odour, evidently emanating from 
a corpse in a high state of putrefaction, not only filling the corridor 
and ground-floor, but which could be traced even into the accident 
ward as well. On making inquiries into the subject, we found that a 
professor of surgery was giving a lecture to his class on some opera- 
tions, and for that purpose a dead body had been brought out of the 
dissecting-rooms into the clinical theatre, and that the same thing 
had occurred twice before, to the great annoyance of the patients. We 
attempted to bring the fact under the notice of the Local Government 
Board, but were informed that that body were allowed to exercise no 
authority whatever over the metropolitan hospitals or schools. 
Another abuse may also be detected in our system of medical 
education, which, we believe, is unparalleled in Europe; that 
is the great power and license placed in the hands of medical 
students in prescribing for and attending on patients. In fact, in 
many of our hospitals, with the exception of the time when the 
medical officers are paying their visits, and these, as an average, do 
not occupy more than two hours out of the twenty-four, the whole 
responsibility is thrown upon two or three students who have 
obtained a qualification ; while these, in their turn, when they quit 
the hospital, leave the whole charge to students of one or two years’ 
standing. Not long since, on examining the applications of casual 
patients for one week at a certain hospital, we found that full 
50 per cent. had been seen by students without any qualification 
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whatever. We could further quote instances in which the most 
serious accidents, requiring the greatest professional skill, have 
frequently remained in a hospital for two or three hours together 
before any qualified surgeon could be found to attend them. 
Even in the largest hospitals serious cases of fracture are attended 
by pupils in the second year of their studentship, and frequently 
these are passed over, day after day, from one student to another. 
We were one day present in a certain non-medical charitable insti- 
tution, when a tall, powerful-looking man in the dress of a journey- 
man bricklayer applied for relief. As a strike among the trade was 
then existing in London, he was informed that no relief would be 
given to him; that the society was not formed to support men on 
strike, and that he had better apply to his union funds for assistance. 
“Tam not on strike, sir,” replied the man; “I am a cripple.”’— 
“ You don’t look like one,” said the secretary, noticing his powerful 
build.—“ I am for all that, sir,’”’ he replied. ‘I have lost the use 
of my right arm.” Thinking the man was an impostor, we asked 
him to show us his arm, and found that it had been broken, and set 
in a most unskilful manner. We then asked him who had attended 
him. He said that he had been to the ——-— Hospital, but that 
he did not know the names of any of those who had seen him. 
“Indeed,” he added, “‘I never saw the same young gentleman two 
days running.” 

We could quote many other instances of the same kind, but the 
above, we submit, is sufficient to prove how much power is placed in 
the hands of our medical students, and that without the slightest 
interference or remonstrance on the part of the Government 
authorities. In fact, the very amount of practice which is left in 
the hands of students in our different medical schools is frequently 
held out as a temptation for pupils to join them. In midwifery 
practice this is especially the case, and is not only injurious to the 
patients themselves, but a direct injury to the poorer class of medical 
practitioners in the metropolis. Of this some idea may be formed 
from the following fact. On looking over the list for the ensuing 
month of the names of patients to be attended by medical students 
in one of our smaller hospitals, we found that there were no less than 
sixty applicants, and this too in a locality where the working-classes 
were receiving good wages; quite sufficient to enable them to pay a 
professional man to attend their wives. We could quote more than 
one instance in which the public are entreated to subscribe money to 
hospitals for the purpose of supporting the lying-in institutions 
attached to them, so that poor women may be attended in their own 
houses. And yet, if the subject were further investigated, it would 
be found that, in point of fact, they are merely subscribing to the 
midwifery school of the institution, which has no charitable element 
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connected with it. All this is radically bad. That this branch of 
the profession ought to be studied no one can dispute; but why should 
not the pupils be told off to the different lying-in wards of our parish 
workhouses, where they might be taught that branch of medical 
study uuder the supervision of the surgeons attached to them, who, 
as a rule (certainly if the mortality returns may be considered as a 
test), are fully equal, if not superior, to the most eminent obstetric 
physicians in London? A system of the kind would combine with it 
another advantage. <A fee paid to the resident medical practitioners 
of these infirmaries would not only increase the very moderate 
stipends they receive, but the present class of out-door patients 
would then be able, for a comparatively small sum, to select their own 
medical man, instead of accepting the services of any lad whose 
name may be first on the rota, and who, if indisposed to attend, 
passes the order on to one of his acquaintance who may be willing 
to accept it, and who very possibly quits the post-mortem room for 
that purpose. 

Another abuse may be found in the out-patients’ departments of 
our hospitals, especially those which have schools attached to them. 
It is generally imagined, and with reason, that the physicians and 
surgeons of these hospitals are men of great ability, and the working- 
classes naturally argue, if we can obtain gratuitously the opinions 
and assistance of men of the highest eminence, why should we pay 
those whose skill is decidedly inferior? In this conclusion, however, 
they do an injustice both to themselves and the general practitioners 
in the neighbourhood. A very large proportion of these patients 
are seen in the hospitals by mere students, their attendance occa- 
sioning considerable loss of time, as well as remaining, possibly for 
some hours, in a crowded and vitiated atmosphere ; and an enormous 
injury is done to the medical practitioners in the neighbourhood as 
well. 

There are other objections to the present organizations of our 
metropolitan medical schools, but we submit that those we have 
already brought under the notice of the reader are sufficient to 
prove that a great and radical reformation ought to be effected in 
them. But in what manner, it may be asked, is this to be done? 
In the first place, as we before hinted, there should be but one 
governing power authorised to superintend and have the manage- 
ment of the whole. No dissecting-rooms or schools should be 
allowed to be within the hospital buildings, a system which is 
most detrimental to the patients. No pupils, with the exception of 
those who are engaged as dressers, clinical clerks, &c., should be 
allowed within the hospital buildings, except during the visits of 
surgeons and physicians, or for attendance on the clinical lectures. 
The number of pupils for each hospital also should be limited, as 
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there would be but little difficulty in proving that the greater the 
number of pupils attached to a hospital, the heavier is its average 
mortality. From an article in the British Medical Journal, October, 
1876, we find that in two hospitals alone, having dissecting-rooms on 
the ground-plan of the building, and with, possibly, a full third of 
the whole of the medical pupils within the metropolis between them, 
there were in that year alone no fewer than one hundred and 
fourteen cases of pyeemia and erysipelas, out of which no less than 
thirty-four proved fatal; while in the Poplar Hospital, for surgical 
cases alone, in which there is neither dissecting-room nor medical 
school, but which received more serious cases than the two hospitals 
alluded to put together, there was not a single case during the whole 
of the year. Again, instead of the dresserships and other minor 
hospital appointments being paid for by extra fees, they should be 
selected by competition from the whole body of pupils within the 
metropolis, and if the same rule could hold good with the assistant 
surgeons and physicians as well it would be a great advantage to the 
profession at large. At the present time science and skill, as well as 
advanced medical knowledge, has but little to do with the selections 
of these appointments, personal interest being far more effective than 
either. There would be no difficulty in proving, also, that, till very 
lately, even if the practice be now totally extinct, money was brought 
to bear in the choice of the medical staff of the hospitals; in fact, 
it is said that it was not altogether extinct at the time of the election 
of Sir James Paget at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and the thanks 
of the profession are due to this gentleman and his supporters, who 
resolutely determined that his skill and reputation should alone form 
the basis of his appointment. 
Wiriiam Girperr. 








ON CERTAIN PRESENT PHENOMENA OF THE 
IMAGINATION. 


Ir I attach its due meaning to the name of your institution, and if 
the most important periodicals of the time are a fair test of the 
interests of the mind of England, I need not apologise for addressing 
you this evening on a speculative subject, rather than on one of 
those scientific or literary topics which usually engage your attention 
in this hall. 

When I first thought of such things, some fifty years ago, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge had gained a great ascendancy over the intelli- 
gence of the younger generation by his interpretation of the more 
recent German philosophy, illuminated by his own fine imagination 
and eloquent diction. ‘The Scotch philosophers, who hitherto had 
had almost a monopoly of philosophical education, were fast losing 
their authority. A transcendental colour was imparted to literature, 
to poetry, to theology, and even to present politics; Wordsworth 
superseded Byron ; Paley and Pearson became unsound and plausible 
advocates; the artists of Dusseldorf inaugurated the pre-Raphaelite 
school, and hurled contempt on the masterpieces of continental art ; 
Jacob Bohme was raised to the level of Francis Bacon, and 
Emmanuel Kant was disregarded as too intelligible. But a counter 
influence soon set in, when Thomas Carlyle touched so deeply, with 
the hand rather of the prophet than of the professor, the springs of 
the moral nature of his countrymen, and metaphysics fell into dis- 
repute as inconsistent with a serious apprehension of the veracities of 
life, and a wise submission to the inevitable conditions of existence: 
the realism which, under the methods of the eighteenth century, 
had been regarded as ministering solely to the animal portion of 
man, and as degrading him from all higher responsibilities, became 
under this teaching a system as completely spiritual as ever Calvin 
had devised, and as terribly judicial as ever Knox had preached. 

The reaction from this absorption of the mind in a world of absolute 
fact and positive duty, came not, as might have been expected, from 
the idealists whose imagination rebelled, or from the gentler natures 
whose humanities were unsatisfied, but from the apostles of utility 
and the servants of science. It is to such men as John Stuart Mill 
and Charles Darwin that we mainly owe the present satisfactory con- 
dition of speculation in this country, in which subjects affecting the 
most difficult processes of thought, and the most solemn possibilities 
of human destiny, are not put aside as intangible because abstruse, 


(1) Delivered before the Leeds Philosophical Society, December 17th, 1878. 
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or as unmentionable because emotional, and in which a spirit of 
toleration prevails among earnest men which implies neither indif- 
ference nor scorn. 

I can, therefore, speak to you without fear of offence or misap- 
prehension, without any notion on your part that I wish to under- 
rate any feeling or standard of belief; and if I either raise or lower 
your present estimate of the quality of imagination, do not forget 
that in the great operations of the mental world into which every 
man enters at his birth, as surely as he steps upon the earth he is 
about to inhabit, there is no question of proportion, but that the 
simplest sensuous perception is as wonderful as the highest develop- 
ment of genius. 

The phenomena to which I am about to allude are compatible with 
every theory, from that of the purely physiological effect of the 
material universe on the human brain, to the complete identity of the 
objective and subjective imagination, as the sole condition of exist- 
ence, expounded with much ability in the recent work of Professor 
Frohschammer of Munich, Die Phantasie als Grundprincip des Welt- 
processes. I have to deal with the images as I find them received by 
the mind through the senses, and retained by that process of connec- 
tion which we call Memory. The cessation of that connection is the 
most ordinary form of the condition which we designate as Insanity, 
which, however, does not exclude the retention of certain past images 
which may occupy the whole range of thought, and confuse and 
neutralise the others as they arrive. Now, as the imagination is 
above all things a constructive power, we might expect to find, as 
indeed we do find by experience, that insanity is rarely imaginative ; 
that even when preserving a relation to the faculties of intelligence 
and for the forms of art, it seldom produces anything admirable in 
itself, or beyond the effects of singularity and oddity of construction. 
Much the same may be said of the act of dreaming, whether in 
ordinary sleep, or in the less frequent conditions of hallucination and 
somnambulism, in its natural form, or artificially produced by mes- 
merism or hypnotism. An ingenious writer has lately had great 
success in literally translating into language the grotesque contra- 
dictions and extravagant combinations of this mental state, and 
Alice in Wonderland has been not only the delight of childhood, 
which recognised in it its own modes of unreason, but the amuse- 
ment of maturer minds. Such literary exercises as the Somnium 
Scipionis or the Vision of Mirza are not dreams at all, but hallucina- 
tions. 

There seems no doubt that in sleep the imagination acts inde- 
pendently of the will and the conscience and the reason. Kven 
passion or desire is incapable of producing a required dream: in 
the midst of intense grief dreams are frivolous and irrelevant, 
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and the dearest images cannot be recalled at pleasure. The moral 
sense is non-existent ; there is animal fear, but no remorse; there 
is personal anxiety, but no responsibility. The confused multitude 
of images destroy the orderly succession which constitutes the 
category of time: you know the numerous instances where the 
dreamer remembers on waking that he has gone through an almost 
interminable series of events, and yet it is proved by circum- 
stances that he has only been asleep for a few moments. The 
image of a word will suggest by its sound a whole series of events 
in the most ludicrous connection. There is a story given by 
M. Maury in his work Le Sommeil et les Réves, where the word 
“ kilométre,” coming up in the mind of the sleeper, sent him walking 
an enormous distance counting the milestones; then changing to 
“‘kilogramme,” placed him in a grocer’s shop, in which he was put 
in a balance against a number of weights; then from a jumble of 
sound transported him to the island of Gilolo, of which he did not 
remember ever to have thought ; then to a garden full of the flower 
Lobelia; then to Cuba with General Lopés; and lastly to a game at 
Loto. In the same way, when the exclusion of the senses is not com- 
plete, the lightest impression suggests some curious analogous image. 
Descartes mentions that the bite of a flea made him think himself 
wounded by asword. Dugald Stewart mentions a dreamer with a 
hot bottle at his feet fancying himself going up Mount Etna, and 
there may be some present who will remember an analogous effect of 
sounds, especially those of music. So far there is meaning in the 
expression of a noted physiologist, that sleep is a short insanity, 
and that you should never make any decision or calculation for some 
time after you wake, for you may be unconsciously still under the 
power of some dominant image which the normal action of the senses 
will clear away. 

In ordinary somnambulism, which is now regarded as a malady of 
the nervous centres, the presence of the memory of anterior images 
is not only distinct, but, to use a conventional expression, super- 
naturally delicate : the patient passes over the most dangerous locali- 
ties with perfect certainty, and among obstacles which, in his waking 
state, he could hardly avoid ; and yet, if the usual position of those 
obstacles is changed, he runs against them and wakes. In this con- 
dition the image seems to transform itself into action, and the senses 
connected with that image to acquire an exceptional vitality, while 
those not connected with it are suspended. In a case cited by Dr. 
Mesnet, that of a somnambulist girl occupied in writing, if an opaque 
object was placed between her and the paper, she showed great 
annoyance ; but if the light was so intercepted that the ordinary 
vision could not distinguish the lines, she wrote on just the same. 
But there is a singular distinction in this action of the memory— 
while dreams are at least partially remembered, the impressions and 
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acts of somnambulism are entirely forgotten in the waking state, but 
are capable of being recalled in a subsequent return of the condition. 
The abnormal life has its own associations, and, therefore, its own 
memory. The familiar apparition of Lady Macbeth seems justified 
by experience. Criminals have avowed in somnambulism what they 
denied when waking, and even have gone through the horrors of 
execution. The action of the will is undoubted, but partial, as is 
seen in the common case of somnambulists searching for something 
lost or hidden with an absorbing persistency. Now all these 
phenomena appear in the states of artificial somnambulism which are 
called hypnotism or mesmerism, and in which the image imparted 
comes, not from any outward object, or from the consciousness of the 
sleeper, but from the impulse of sympathy with another mind and 
will. I will not here go into the vexed question of the mode and 
nature of this action. How far it is dependent on the readiness of 
the recipient to be attracted, how far it is limited to diseased condi- 
tions of the nervous system, how far, even though real, it lends itself 
to fiction and imposture, I will not now discuss; there remains 
enough of certain fact to illustrate the dominant character of the 
images superinduced, and the consequent submission of the will even 
when the reason or the conscience resists. 

While these morbid conditions afford the most convenient facts for 
the consideration of the subject, the operations of the imagination on 


childhood and savage life bear to them a great analogy and retain 
most of their characteristics. Instead of saying that a baby takes 
notice, it would be more correct to say that it receives. And socom- 
plete is the possession that the poet Wordsworth could only explain 
it, as you know in his fine Ode on Immortulity, by the notion of a 
previous existence— 


‘* Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 

Except in connection with nutrition and the affection towards cer- 
tain persons who impart it, the infant lives in the surrounding 
universe. It draws no distinction between men and animals—the 
very perception of difference in number is only guided by resemblance. 
M. Percy mentions the bewilderment of a child of eight months in 
making out that two grey cats of the same size were not one and the 
same creature. Its very identity is at first only a proper name in 
which the child regards itself as a third person ; and the identity, when 
it comes, not only part of the present, but, by some strange anticipation, 
of future universal life. The girl has in her doll the fetish (to use 
a word on which I shall immediately enlarge) of her distant unborn 
child. 

With regard to primitive peoples, it may be asserted that there is 
no fraction of humanity that does not manifest its ability to receive 


some interpretation cf the universe, and does not show a desire to do 
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so. Auguste Comte has said with perfect truth that ‘the human 
mind in relation to the outer world is in a habitual state of vague 
preoccupation, which, although normal and universal, produces none 
the less an effective equivalent to a permanent and general hallucina- 
tion, in which, by the dominant powers of the imagination over the 
intellectual life, the most absurd beliefs can absolutely change the 
direct observation of almost all natural objects.” Hence that per- 
sonification of Nature, which is commonly called Fetishism, and 
which must not be confounded with Polytheism, being in fact its 
antagonist, as was admirably expressed by Bossuet, “all was God, 
except God Himself.” In this infancy of the human mind the 
identity of man with external nature is complete. There is no 
distinction between the animate and non-animate; mountains 
move and have friendly relations; stones have sexes; the 
ocean walks in its tides; lakes gather their fishes together, 
and vanish in the air to get away from people who will not 
cultivate their borders; wells are good or malicious; trees are 
demons that can be punished if they do not choose to grow, by 
taking off their skins ; and orders of plants, such as rice, have each 
their personal being, which can be asked to come back if the harvest 
looks bad, and congratulated when it is good. Through the tradi- 
tions of subsequent Polytheism, we follow those imaginations that 
have lived and still live among mankind. Various peoples have 
their venerated stones, and oriental monotheism did not banish the 
especial sacredness of the Holy Hill, or the stone on which Jacob 
slept, and which he anointed and set up in Bethel, any more than it 
has abolished the aerolite which is honoured at Mecca by the pil- 
grimages and prayers of multitudes of men. Cicero claims for Nep- 
tune as good a right of godhead as Tellus; the beneficent Nile still 
holds a personal power over the imagination of the Egyptian Fellah ; 
and the mystic waters of Lourdes perpetuate the tradition that 
hangs around so many holy wells, especially among the Celtic 
peoples. From the graceful images of dryads and hama-dryads 
we pass to the Egyptians satirised by Juvenal; to the magic tree 
in the pampas of Patagonia which Mr. Darwin saw covered with 
votive offerings of food and cloth and cigars; to the tutelary 
family tree to which the Christian Esthonians still sacrifice a black 
cock on feast days, and to the songs of the girls in Little Russia 
carrying tribute to the favourites of the forest, singing, “To! To! 
poor green oaks, no cakes for you; happy birches, for you are the 
girls and the cakes and the flowers ”—the birch being evidently the 
survival of some lost tradition. 

The relation of primitive man to animated nature is still closer. 
Seeing around him other forms of animal life, in many cases superior 
to himself in strength and sagacity, the collective image of such 
creatures becomes an object not only of interest and reverence, but 
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by some retrospective process arouses a conviction of pre-existence 
and unity of origin. Thus, there is scarce an animal that has not 
been selected—to use a term now familiar to physiology—as an 
ancestor of some portion of the human race, or taken as the sign of 
the individuality of different tribes of the same people. The bear, 
the wolf, the turtle, and the beaver are the most honoured progeni- 
tors among the Northern Indians; in South America the rattle- 
snake, the jaguar, the eagle, and the toad; among the Kaffirs, the 
lion and the crocodile; among the Esquimaux and Kirghizes, the 
dog. The Malays call the tiger grandfather ; and one tribe of them 
alone, the Orang-Benoni, as far as is yet known, take the ape for its 
founder. The very resemblance to man which, under scientific obser- 
vation, has become a question of so much interest and controversy, 
seems to have repelled the early imagination, which rather contented 
itself with combinations that now seem absolutely unnatural. 

Under the polytheistic development, the worship of animals was the 
inevitable consequence of these beliefs. All the “wisdom of the 
Egyptians,” which included so much advance not only in the material 
arts but in the higher moralities, excavated those magnificent ceme- 
teries of innumerable birds and cats which we see contiguous to the 
tombs of the Pharaohs, and the worship of Apis is still a living force 
throughout the great empire that shares the civilisation and interests 
of England. The reverential affection for horses lasted so long 
among the Scandinavian peoples, that the common interment of the 
horse and the warrior was especially forbidden by the Christian 
Church ; and there are still popular ceremonies in Catholic countries 
in which animals are brought into the sacred edifice. A Danish 
soldier on the west coast of Africa, having lately killed a wolf, the 
negroes were not appeased till the animal was buried with great 
pomp, and when a man was accidentally shot on the occasion, they 
were satisfied that its soul was avenged. It follows from these per- 
ceptions that the peculiar instincts of animals which we now study 
with so much curiosity, especially stimulate the fresh imagination. 
Monkeys are thought not to talk, only to escape being set to work ; 
dogs could talk easily enough, but they are too proud to do so, having 
been snubbed by man. The cat is said by the Arabs to show by his 
gravity that he understands the Koran ; and the horse is too sensible 
not to read it if it falls in his way. Assuredly, nothing can be more 
natural than a sympathy between the human imagination and the 
instincts of animals, in which we acknowledge certain actions of the 
external world on the intelligence, which are more inscrutable and 
less in accordance with the laws of association than anything we can 
observe in the human mind. 

From this curious ancestry of Nature, a transition of human 
progenitors is but a continuation of the imagination; and this is 
all the more vivid, by being accompanied by no habit of historical 
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tradition. The savage who is adoring his forefathers cannot trace 
them back even to a third generation; and even if he attaches a 
name to any one of them, he cannot fix on any period of his 
earthly being. But if thus indifferent to the past, he has a clear 
sense both of the present and the future. With his conception 
of death, as a change from the visible to the invisible universe, 
involving no break in existence, his relations to those who are gone 
is close and immediate. This conviction allies itself with his hopes 
and fears, his affections and his appetites. The cruel Customs of 
Dahomey and Ashantee are religious ceremonies, in which the large 
and capricious sacrifice of human life is but a means of communica- 
tion with the other world. ‘‘ Who is this criminal ?’’ asked Captain 
Burton, when, on landing at Dahomey, he saw a man crucified on a 
tree. ‘No criminal,” said they; ‘he is the best man we could get, 
to pay you the greater compliment. We could not let a British 
Consul arrive for the first time in uniform without informing our 
fathers and dead friends;”’ thus expressing a realisation of another 
state of existence more absolute than Dante’s Comedy,—the “ gates ”’ 
between the two worlds not “ajar,” but open. This abolition of 
Death, contrasted with its intense actuality and aspect of sorrow and 
separation in a higher civilisation, illustrates how inevitably, though 
imperceptibly, rises on mankind that sense of discrimination which 
in its maturer forms we call Scepticism, and which divides the 
constant and ordinary objects of sense from the reflex action of its 
images ; in modern language, the natural from the supernatural. 

Rapidly this transformation exhibits itself in polytheism and 
monotheism, not in necessary contrast, but often in co-existence. 

The gods of all nations and notions tend to a common centre. 
A distribution of attributes and powers takes place, till out of the 
maleficence of nature rises the beneficence of God. Reason repels 
the contradiction and works for a solution. Jupiter controlled by 
the Fates, Ahriman, the dark genius, ‘‘ merged in light at last,” 
Man lost by Nature and saved by Grace, are not formulas, but 
efforts at conclusions. Out of the multitude of phenomena supplied 
by the imagination the human reason strives for some solution on 
which to rest, and when it fails it falls back on the image itself, finding 
in it contentment and repose. Thus an ideal divine presence pro- 
duced by sensible means is a fact that satisfies the thought and con- 
science of the mass of the Christian world, and combines the natural 
and supernatural in relations as indiscriminate as ever possessed the 
early mind of man. 

The modern study of history is no longer confined to the 
enumeration of dates, or even the sequence of events. It attempts 
to penetrate into the sources of action and the motive powers of 
the actors. In it we are continually confronted with circumstances 
involving serious consequences to humanity, which are unaccount- 
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able on the supposition that men were guided by their material 
interests, or even the impulses of momentary gratification. We 
find rulers pursuing for a long period an intelligible and 
sagacious policy, and suddenly engaging in some enterprise that 
leads to their desertion or destruction. We see people establishing 
themselves in various forms of civil order, and in the profitable use 
of natural resources, and all at once acting on some new and violent 
desire, of which the end, if attained, bears no proportion to the 
efforts and sacrifices it entails, and which often concludes in mis- 
fortune and disgrace. On the other hand, we have small bodies of 
men, banded together by some ideal association, attracting others to 
themselves till they form a power which spreads its sovereign will 
ever immense spaces of the globe, or else remaining self-contained 
within a narrow local range, exercising an influence almost infinite 
in duration over the intellectual destinies of mankind. 

Keeping this in mind, let us go back to the foundations of society, 
to that instinct of association which, though powerful enough to 
account for the expansion of the family into tribal or other com- 
munities, could hardly, without some positive action of the imagina- 
tion, establish an authority which could enforce the submission of the 
individual to the general advantage, and constitute a distinct political 
entity. Aristotle, the prime observer, speaks of man as a “ political 
animal ;”” but to make him so, it requires that the notion of city or 
country, of king or republic, should have been called into existence. 
Now this the primitive imagination accomplishes without distinction 
of worth between the poorest or the wealthiest nature, the happiest 
or the most miserable surroundings, and advances till that which was 
little more than brute self-defence becomes exalted into the virtue of 
patriotism. When centred on an individual, it is arbitrary in its 
choice and indiscriminate in its application. The images of faith 
and confidence and love gather strongest round the chief when he 
represents both himself and a locality, and the hereditary principle is 
soon invented as the most convenient method of the continuation and 
transmission of the authority. Among the more imaginative peoples, 
a divine origin of rulers is the ordinary basis of belief, and the lan- 
guage connected with this notion survives long after the belief 1s 
superseded. In the oriental monarchies of Asia, and in the semi- 
oriental empire of Russia, that “East without sun,” the patriotic 
imagination still survives for all the purposes of absolutism, even 
when brought into immediate contact with western civilisation and 
subjected to the criticism of history. And when, by the transcendent 
energies of such men as Luther and King Henry VIII., the mighty 
image of spiritual authority that overshadowed the mind and heart 
of Central Europe and England was shaken to its foundations, the 
popular imagination, eager for submission, intensified the authority 
of the divine right of kings. And now, in our day, in the very 
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centre of European culture and political thought, the persistent 
regard for the legitimacy of a royal race on one side, and the legend 
of a military conqueror on the other, are still enervating the natural 
unity, and delaying the establishment of permanent government. 
The reasonable loyalty of a limited monarchy would itself fare ill 
without some imaginative associations, which the extension of educa- 
tion and political interest show no tendency to diminish. 

To deprive patriotism of prejudice, and to substitute a sound 
judicial estimate of the real merits and advantage each citizen enjoys, 
for the collective enthusiasm that attaches to the image of Country, 
would probably result, not in an extension of sympathy for a common 
humanity, but in a condition of moral indifference that would imply 
a national decadence as well as an indirect injury to mankind. But 
there is nothing in the progress of society to indicate any consider- 
able advance in this direction. The existence of individual minds of 
such a temper may affect the course of speculation, and even of 
moral philosophy, but in the face of an aroused and angry imagina- 
tion they will retire to the study and lament the limitations of the 
human intelligence. 

Powerful as seem the operations of this faculty in the organization 
of society, they are weak in comparison with its effect in peopling 
the globe and dispersing the human race. The great migrations 
may have been from the less fertile soils and less pleasant climates 
to more productive and agreeable regions, but these benefits could 
scarcely have been tested before the multitudes set forth to cross 
mountains, traverse deserts, and fight their way against all comers 
towards the images of acquisition of land and gratification of appetite, 
and perhaps of ultimate rest. To us who live in the fulness of time, 
these things are mostly matters of history; but we have under our 
eyes, and within the scope of our own immediate political relations, a 
vast Empire, sparsely peopled, with immense interests, demanding for 
their development capital and peace, with inhabitants for the most 
part gentle, frugal, industrious and religious, unable to restrain a 
vague desire of increase, a greed of new dominion, to the loss of 
wealth which it can ill afford and life it cannot replace, with no such 
excuse of wild curiosity as drove Attila to the walls of Rome, or of 
savage ferocity as impelled the hordes of Genghis Khan. What 
would have been the present material prosperity of Russia if, during 
the sixty-six years that have elapsed since her magnificent repulse 
of the French invasion, she had husbanded her resources and limited 
her ambition to the cultivation of her soil, the growth of her manu- 
factures, the extension of her commerce, and the development of 
those peculiar institutions which combine a community of interests 
with reverence for authority ? 

By the side of this, so to say, waste of the imagination, we may 
place the advantageous part it has played in the progress of modern 
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colonization. Stern necessity, such as we experienced a few years 
ago in the Irish famine, has had its share in the motives for emigra- 
tion, just as there have been refugees from political discord, and 
exile from religious persecution. But these causes would not have 
sufficed for a continuous exodus from prosperous and contented 
nations to distant and unknown shores. The countries familiar with 
the sea, Spain, Holland, and England, have naturally supplied the 
greater portion of the adventurers, but, with all facilities of transit, 
if the other realities of the change of life had stood out clear before 
them, by how few, comparatively, would they have been confronted ? 
Even the lesser trials of a commodious age, the separation from 
friends and associations, the enforced loneliness, the break in habits, 
the confusion of orders of society, would have disheartened thousands, 
who with the image of a new world which they were to help to 
found, and other Englands they were destined to create, have merged 
the disappointments and disillusions of individuals in the aggregate 
success, and realised the poet’s dreams. 

Among the imaginative influences that affect, to some extent, the 
well-being of modern societies, there are none more worthy of con- 
sideration than those schemes and speculations for the improvement 
of the condition of the mass of mankind which are generally classed 
under the name of Socialism. They are for the most part benevo- 
lently designed, and even at the worst aim at an immense ultimate 
good, through certain intermediate sacrifices and sufferings. They 
represent the revolt of the imagination against evils which it refuses 
to regard as inevitable, and against the slow processes of improve- 
ment which it stigmatizes as base and cowardly. The literary shapes 
of political and social Utopias are endless, from Plato’s Republic to 
Karl Marx’s “Capital,” and they are no more necessarily connected 
with pillage and assassination than the Epistles of St. Paul with the 
Spanish Auto-da-Fé. The horrible follies and destructive stupidi- 
ties of the Commune at Paris had far more to do with the physical 
effects of the long siege, which pathologists have specially designated 
as ‘“ fiévre obsidionale,” and with the corruption of the forced idle- 
ness it induced, than with any theory of government by large or 
small communities, or even social envy, or division of classes. After 
the French Revolution of 1848, the amiable philanthropists of the 
time produced each his panacea for the evils and shortcomings of 
society—some of whom fairly tried their experiment in distant 
countries, and failed, as they no doubt believed, by the injustice of 
fortune. Others were put down by the strong hand of the law, 
others went on in chronic rebellion against the existing order of 
things, under such chiefs as Delescluze, who was seen in the last hour 
of the Commune standing with his arms folded on a barricade, 
appealing against gods and men till the destined bullet felled him ; 
others, like Louis Blane, still brooding over their theories and hoping 
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against hope, not without the sympathy and kind regard of their 
fellow-men. We here in England, who, since the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, have given to every man not only his Droit de Travail, but 
even his right to live without working, can afford to treat socialistic 
views with indulgence, while we absolutely deny their efficacy to 
reorganize mankind on better principles than have developed them- 
selves under the process of constitutional liberty. We hold by the 
great standards of political economy, not as arbitrary rulers of right 
and wrong, but as the eternal laws of Nature to which men submit, 
just as we do to the laws of gravity that pervade the material crea- 
tion. At the same time, and from our very practical experience and 
understanding of these things, we doubt the wisdom of dealing with 
these extravagances by means of legal control and personal severity. 
For these notions live in the images that accumulate in the intelli- 
gence of leaders and masses of men—hopes unreasonable and infinite 
—combinations benevolent and impossible—theories indicative of 
virtue, but at the same time flattering to the vices of the human 
heart—all born of the lasting transformative hallucination which 
will not recognise the real and the inevitable, and will substitute 
its own impression for that of the surrounding universe. Against 
such an impalpable power legislation is impotent: it aggravates the 
very evil it attempts to remove, and it will fail in a persecution which, 
by the very constitution of modern society, it cannot carry out to 
such a completion as of old trampled down religious liberty in Spain 
and Italy, and which engages against itself the sympathies and 
aspirations of generous minds. 

For the hostile relations of mankind the imaginative force acts with 
eminent vivacity. Civilisation has so far subdued the combativeness 
of human nature that personal conflict, so long the test of worth 
and the seal of honour, has fallen in some countries into entire disuse, 
and in others is only endured as a necessity for the protection of 
good manners. With us death in duel is murder, whatever be the 
provocation, and prize-fighting is assumed without any authority of 
statute to be a breach of the peace. The zest of cruelty which has 
had its open recognition and acknowledgment in the national 
sports of every people, and which lies so deep in the secrets of 
history, is now not only unavowed and unsatisfied, but is pursued 
by opinion and even by legislation in directions and with a zeal 
that would have been regarded by our ancestors as an infringement 
on personal liberty. And yet, let a state of War be once proclaimed, 
and all these scruples and humanities are cast to the winds. The 
moral and sentimental conditions are reversed, and a Peace Society 
which tries to sustain them in their old positions, clamours in the 
desert. It is not that any contradiction is admitted, it is that the 
collective imagination is directed in another channel. For the 
immediate agents the taking of life becomes a duty—the application 
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of science to every form of destruction the best exercise of intelli- 
gence. Every noble nature, every unselfish instinct, is marshalled 
in the cause, and the good soldier becomes the ideal of humanity. 
His fortunes acquire an interest they would never have obtained in 
civil life, and his death confers a certain dignity on all who belong 
to him, which mitigates the sorrow of his loss. For the spectator on 
either side there is a totally different canon of sympathy than before 
existed. Even the miseries which fall so especially and so unde- 
servedly on the non-conbatants are as it were lost in the contemplation 
of victory or defeat. Within the last few months we have ourselves 
witnessed the indifference with which the multiplied horrors and 
abominations of the late war in Turkey have been regarded, in 
comparison with the compassionate indignation aroused by one occa- 
sion of barbaric violence that occurred in a time of peace, and on 
which the popular imagination had been arbitrarily fixed by an 
accidental political conjuncture. 

For one more illustration of my subject, I will observe that the 
mere exchange of simplest articles of subsistence in the earliest social 
state, implies a considerable mental act, and that the transition from 
barter to an arbitrary standard of value is an effort of the imagina- 
tion more wonderful than any symbol that human ingenuity has 
since adopted, from the African cowrie to the promissory note. The 
adoption of a metallic standard is easily intelligible from the uni- 
formity and durability of the material, but the universal attraction of 
Gold is hardly to be deduced from the pleasure excited by its bright- 
ness and colour. The human imagination, however, seems to have 
fixed upon it with an especial energy, and its usefulness has been 
confirmed by the experience of ages. It had much to do with the 
intercourse of oriental peoples, including those with which we are 
familiar in Scripture. It had a prominent influence in the irresist- 
ible fascination that led to the discovery of the other hemisphere, 
and in our own days it has brought the Anglo-American nation to 
the golden gate of the Pacific Ocean, and transformed uncultivated 
wastes into the granary of the world. Upon our own colonies the 
effect has not been as great, and certainly not as beneficial; indeed, if 
the labour expended on the gold mines of the Antipodes had been 
employed on almost any other object, it would have been productive 
of more wealth and happiness. Nevertheless, it has been a power- 
ful agent in the immediate development of Australian prosperity. 
However conventional the metallic standard of value may be, it is 
limited in production, and has a reality about it. Not so its paper 
representative, which is a purely arbitrary production, and can mean 
nothing except as the convenient counterpart of the coin into which 
it can be converted at the will of its possessor. And yet so forcibly 
has this symbol of wealth worked on the imagination of mankind, 
that every civilised country has been the scene of countless delusions 
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on the subject of currency. We have all of us not only read the 
writings, but heard the words of men otherwise intelligent, practical, 
and self-commanding, absorbed by the notion that an inconvertible 
paper is the remedy for all financial embarrassments and fluctuations, 
that a nation was only poor because it chose to be so, by limiting to 
a fixed sum its available wealth. At this moment, opinion on this 
subject is the main division of parties in the United States. 
Little wonder, perhaps, that the believer in so simple an expe- 
dient for the diminution of human suffering should be maddened 
at the stupidity of his fellow-men who will not recognise it. And, 
indeed, if their force of imagination was equal to his own, it 
would go far, not, indeed, to justify an impossible theory, but 
to authorise its temporary application. For in times of violent 
excitement, such as a revolution or a civil war, paper money is 
all-sufficient for the daily wants of society, and the day when the 
assignat or the greenback becomes worthless may be so long deferred, 
that the system seems to break down at last under external pressure, 
and not from its essential unsoundness. The fabric of national 
credit is at once the creature and the promoter of this aspect of 
wealth ; and the column of your newspaper which is most under the 
dominion of imagination is not the record of fashionable folly, or the 
occasional fiction, but the sober money-market article and the State 
of the Funds. I remember hearing Sydney Smith say, “the 
greatest fools he had known in life were the 3 per cents.,” and any 
mature man of business would be inclined to agree with him, when 
the nature of the fears and hopes that affect their fluctuations is duly 
considered. As an historical application in connection with our 
national debt, it is impossible to conceive a more complete arith- 
metical delusion than that of the sinking fund, which, originated by 
Sir Robert Walpole in 1716, and sanctioned by Mr. Pitt in 1786, 
was continued by successive Chancellors of the Exchequer till 1824. 
As long as it meant only not spending a certain portion of a surplus, 
it was an economical process ; but when it was maintained in face of 
a deficient Exchequer, the difference between the rate of interest at 
which money was borrowed, and at which purchases were made by 
the commissioners, between 1793 and 1814, cost the country more 
than eleven millions sterling. Yet Mr. Wilberforce spoke of this 
system as almost a divine revelation, and Mr. Vansittart calculated 
the exact year in which the National Debt would be paid off—I think 
it was 1830—and speculated on the difficulty the moneyed interest 
would have in finding investments after the event. It is difficult to 
explain by mere error of judgment this delusion of men versed in 
finance, and intrusted with the administration of national wealth. 
When we pass to the private transactions of commerce, and 
the expectations of profits, which should rest on ascertained facts 
or a rigid calculation of probabilities, how strangely do we find 
the shrewdest men indulging in the wildest hopes, and com- 
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municating their beliefs contagiously to others. The very power of 
observation and detection is lost. The mine not only of dubious 
produce, but of dubious locality ; the culture of land, not only barren, 
but inaccessible ; the loan to States, not only indebted, but insolvent ; 
the trust in some magical operation of coin and credit that shall 
create the non-existent ; the extraction of dividends, not only from 
present, but from future capital, these are every-day occurrences, 
beyond the combinations of fancy or the taleof fable. And who, for 
minds in this condition, for intellect thus dazzled and disturbed, for 
the moral sense thus damaged and abused, shall draw the thin 
frontier-line between delusion and deception, between ignorance and 
fraud? Who can fix the moment in which the desperate hope passes 
into the criminal intent, in which the weakness of a divided responsi- 
bility overpowers the sense of individual action, and the man so 
lately endowed with a clear conscience and the good regard of his 
fellows, becomes the ruin of himself, of those most dear to him, and of 
all who have confided, not only in his probity, but in his intelligence? 

In the reigns of the applied sciences there is only one to which I 
will allude, on which the imagination seems to intrude to an extent 
that seriously affects our confidence in its operations, and of which I 
have never heard an adequate explanation. It might, indeed, be 
expected that the science which has for its object the mitigation of 
the evils of nature and the sufferings of mankind, must rest exclu- 
sively on the observation of compensating forces and remedial 
phenomena. The medicine-man of savage life may start from some 
recuperatory instinct which induces him to believe in his own excep- 
tional powers, but without some rude experience of advantage, it is 
difficult to conceive the belief of other men in their beneficial efficacy. 
And when, in the processes of civilisation, therapeutics have attained 
to the rank of a science, the Physicist might expect to be able to 
follow the track of its discoveries and the steps of its inductions in a 
distinct order, and without retractations and contradictions. If the 
disappointment of this expectation is attributed to the immensity and 
variety of the phenomena of human life, and the consequent incom- 
pleteness of the science, there can be nothing more to say. But it is 
difficult to reconcile this apology with the assumption of certainty in 
the effect of each system as it comes into common application. It is 
unnecessary to specify the different modes of the treatment of human 
infirmities, that have prevailed among the best authorities even during 
our own lives and in our own country, or to refer to such large muta- 
tions of world-wide practice as the use and disuse of phlebotomy, or 
the use and abuse of alcohol. Now each of those medical systems 
must have been founded on a certain number of experimental obser- 
vations, and have had its inception in some physical theory. How 
then are we to explain the temporary predominance of each of these 
scientific conclusions, and in many cases their entire extinction ? 
Assuredly it might have been assumed that their occasional failure 
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was owing to too large an application to unknown and untested con- 
ditions, and not to an absolutely erroneous principle, so that the suc- 
cessor might eliminate the sound experience, and avoid the excess. 
But, just as the abundant imagination leaves the practitioner to 
regard the theory of the moment as all-sufficient, so the imagination 
of the following school strives to obliterate the utility of the past, 
and to establish itself as the sole authority of the time. 

In considering how much abstract science has been affected by 
imagination, I need not revert to the commonplaces of the con- 
nection of alchemy and chemistry, or of astrology and astronomy ; 
Zadkiel’s Almanac still lives beside Lord Rosse’s telescope, and a few 
years ago the price of bismuth rose extravagantly in the market by 
the formation of a company organized to convert it into gold. I can 
appeal to Professor Tyndall’s generous lecture to the British Associa- 
tion at Liverpool, and direct your attention to the range of modern 
science, which deals with phenomena which no eye has seen and no 
mind has conceived, to that composite and creative unity in which 
reason and imagination are so absolutely blent as to lead us into a 
world not less real than that of sense, and of which the world of 
sense is the suggestion and justification. The microscope reveals 
molecules beyond its power, and the telescope worlds beyond its 
range, and here observation would be arrested but for the imagina- 
tion which comes to their aid, and anticipates the conclusions which 
it constructs and combines. And yet beyond this is a world of 
symbol and number, a world in which the imagination works alone, 
but under the strong and unbroken direction of the inductive 
reason—the world of pure mathematics. 

I do not know that I can find a better turning point than this for 
the consideration of the method by which the mind frees itself 
from the tyranny of the images it receives, and asserts its own 
consciousness and liberty. In the morbid conditions already noticed, 
it is by painful and fitful efforts that the disorderly impressions are 
met, while in the normal and healthy nature the images take of 
themselves a certain form, and ask for organization and control. 
There is a thought of Emmanual Kant’s which I have tried to con- 
centrate in a distich— 


‘Two things I contemplate with ceaseless awe— 
The stars of heaven, and man’s sense of Law.” 

And in this we may well speculate how much, in all probability, 
the inward phenomenon owes to the external. The character of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies in connection with times and 
seasons, must have gone far to impress on the susceptible mind of 
early man the sense of something beyond succession, and of a 
recurrence beyond accident or even arbitrary will. At any rate, 
it is by the action of Law that the images are contained, 
arranged, and applied; and it is where and when that influence 
ceases that danger and disease begin. It is conceivable that the 
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senses themselves may be limitations of perceptions, which without 
them would be infinite, but no such theory is necessary to explain 
the value of the subordination of the images we receive through the 
senses to some comprehensive law, whether it result in moral or 
social order, or in the knowledge of the phenomena of the universe, 
which we designate Science, or in the arrangement of form and colour 
which is comprised under the name of Art, or in the combination of 
images and language which is signified by Poetry. Where the 
imagination has these legitimate outlets and employments, the 
peril of its unhealthy uses is largely diminished, and any notion 
of essential difference between science and art in this aspect arises 
from an entirely false estimate of both. Science is not the result of 
calculation alone, but of a synthesis which cannot be attained 
without an act of the imagination as positive as could be the com- 
position of a picture ora poem. It is thus that the appearance of 
a great mathematician or natural philosopher is as rare as that of a 
great poet. Art, again, must conform to the laws, among the 
thousands of currents considered by students of sound, or colour, or 
language—to be anything but a confused and unintelligible frag- 
ment; and it is in the application of these laws that it finds 
its greatest satisfaction. No pleasure in scientific discovery can 
exceed the delight and astonishment with which a youth dis- 
covers in himself an artistic or poetic capability: it is pathetically 
amusing to see how he conceives that he is a new phenomenon 
which the universe is bound to recognise. Thus, too, the scenes 
which in nature are commonplace, become supernatural when he 
transfers them to paper or canvas, and the thought to which 
when in prose he would attach no importance, becomes something 
divine when married to the music of more or less harmonious words. 
The young musical genius swims in an ocean of illimitable sounds, 
and possibly may have actual nervous sensations of his own, beyond 
the usual perceptions, just as to those without a musical ear all 
music itself is unintelligible. If to this contentment of the 
individual imagination in art may be added the necessity, for the 
production of any solid or important work, not only in our day but 
in all historical record, of the combination of genius with those very 
qualities of industry, accuracy, and perseverance, that are required 
for success in the ordinary walks of life, it will follow that there are 
positive as well as negative advantages in the possession and use of 
artistic powers. 

But, because the faculty of clothing the images that invade or 
possess the mind in beautiful forms, attractive sounds, or delightful 
words, is not always accompanied by an equally balanced judg- 
ment or harmonious life, it is often assumed that the strength or 
fertility of the imagination is the cause of the deficient conduct of 
affairs, or the moral error; a conclusion not only unjust, but untrue. 
As a single example, which from the familiarity of the names 
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may bring my meaning home to you, I would take a group of poets, 
whose characters are present to all your recollections: Cowper, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Byron. Now Cowper, speaking of his inability 
to put the terrible religious despair that possessed him into words, 
says, “ You may tell me, perhaps, that I have written upon these 
subjects in verse, and may, therefore, if I please, in prose. But there 
is a difference. The search after poetical expression, the rhyme, the 
numbers, are all affairs of some difficulty ; they amuse, indeed, but 
are not to be attained without study, and engross perhaps a larger 
share of the attention than the subject itself. Verse is my favourite 
occupation, and what I compose in that way I reserve for my own 
use hereafter.” His poetry was in truth the salvation of his reason. 
Coleridge said if he had not had two shelves in his mind, on one of 
which he could put his imagination, and the other his daily life, 
his mind would have gone altogether. Shelley, in whose nature the 
tenderest and most noble intents were mixed with the most unruly 
and unhappy practice, was ever rising out of the moral confusion 
as his art developed, and but for his untimely death would, to all 
appearance, have risen to an equality of his spiritual conception 
and material being. Byron, well styled the “poet of revolt,” 
and lawless even in his verse, was nevertheless elevated by his 
art into passionate sympathy with the sorrows of humanity, and 
guided to the heroic end which crowned a self-indulgent life. I 
could enlarge this argument far further, by the story of the influ- 
ences of other arts, but I must pass from the individual to the 
collective life, and ask you to discern how, if the most prosperous 
periods of nations coincide with their best artistic development, the 
prosperity is quite as much owing to art, as the art to prosperity. 
The satisfied imagination imparts vigour to the other faculties by 
allowing other images to act surely and rationally on the public 
mind. The Homeric poems were the prognostication, as the art of 
the time of Pericles was the confirmation of the political and 
intellectual grandeur of Greece. In Spain, in Holland, and in 
Venice, painting has seemed to rise and fall with the commercial 
and social ability of the people. In France, the constant employ- 
ment of the popular imagination in the chief centres of national 
life, while often a source of political disturbance, has also sustained 
the heart of the country in disasters that would have overwhelmed 
a brooding and torpid community, and has repaired their material 
and mental life by the ever fresh supply of present distractions and 
imaginative hopes. 

I once asked a great musical composer whether there was not 
reason to believe that all the simple combinations of melody which 
make the most delightful airs had been exhausted, and whether 
the complicated music of the future was not a necessity in novel 
productions? He gave me the agreeable answer that there was a 
possibility of just as many future melodies yet unimagined as of 
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those that had hitherto charmed mankind, and he probably had good 
grounds for this assertion in the mere arithmetic of combinations. 
In the plastic arts so happy a supposition is hardly probable. Their 
present condition seems to oscillate between bald repetition and 
ingenious distortion. Representation in stone or colour, even with- 
out nobility of classic or the sweetness of medieval art, may confer a 
pleasure of their own by accurate observation and affectionate study 
of nature, and in the infinite variety of the universe may find scope 
for an interminable series of effects and impressions. But the very 
merit of this imitation excludes the sense of the ideal transformation 
which has given so deep a satisfaction to mankind. On the other 
hand, the present caricature in art and literature has not that con- 
tinuous presence of contrast which gave grace and meaning to the 
old grotesque: absurdity is not only permitted, but prized for its 
own sake; and extravagant oddity is commended and admired, while, 
in truth, the mere confusion of images, whether of nature or of previous 
representations, is the very opposite of art, and affords no hope of 
future originality. 

It is otherwise in the higher spheres of physical and mental specu- 
lation, where there is no fear of any relaxation of the imaginative 
forces. The formula which supplies so much contentment to present 
physiologists, the process of Natural Selection, assumes an instinct of 
fitness and beauty, not only in every range of animal and vegetable 
life, but in the apparently insensible elements of the universe. The 
bird mates for beauty just as a man might do, the insect selects and 
propagates the brightest flower, and the very crystal in the depths 
of the earth grows by its sense of form. Art is the very arbiter 
of Nature, and the argument of design is no longer applied to an 
external power, but to the imagination, which becomes identical with 
creation itself. So, too, the faith which aims at the ultimate absorp- 
tion of all philosophies and religions, the Positivist doctrine, de- 
mands an act of imagination as difficult and abstract as has been 
required by any previous theology or theory of existence. The 
conception of Humanity as the integer of which every part is con- 
sistent and sympathetic with the whole, the apotheosis, not of an 
individual, but of the race, the preference of the immortality of the 
species to that of self, are imaginative propositions implying as 
complete an identification of the natural with the supernatural world 
as ever possessed and actuated primitive man. Thus the demands of 
our present complicated civilisation, the pressing necessities of our 
crowded lives, the occupation of our manifold contests with the 
powers and uses of nature, all fail to hold down the human mind to 
the material wants and demands of the hour, to the exclusion of the 
infinite and irrepressible interest it takes in the images of the world 
about it, which sometimes subjugate the reason, but which, by 
strength of will and command of intellect, it is enabled to regulate, 
to transform, and to subdue. TlouGHurTon. 
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Mosr travelled Englishmen are probably familiar with the long 
stretch of the Danube from Pesth to Orsova. Although for the past 
two years it has not been the great highway to Constantinople, yet 
in former days it must have been seen by so many tourists and 
travellers, that any description of it in these pages would be super- 
fluous. Yet, as I passed down it in one of the fine steamers of the 
Danube Navigation Company in the closing days of last October, I 
noticed some features of special interest peculiar to the troubled 
times in which we live. As I had been driven up to the railway 
station at Vienna in the dim light of a frosty autumn morning, I 
had seen a regiment of Austrian infantry tramping wearily out of 
the building on their way to barracks. Dirty and disconsolate as 
was the appearance of the men, they were nevertheless fine soldierly 
fellows, and one was not surprised to learn that they had borne the 
brunt of much hard fighting in Bosnia during the preceding three 
months. That which did surprise me was that they were allowed to 
return to the capital after the campaign without a sign of welcome 
on the part of the citizens, or even of the military authorities. There 
was not even a band at the station to cheer them as they marched 
through the town; and they passed through the streets as quietly 
and unostentatiously as though they were merely returning from the 
parade-ground. All the way down the Danube from Pesth to 
Basiasch I met with further signs of the campaign. The gunboats 
which had been doing duty on the Save, were steaming up to their 
winter docks at Buda; long lines of barges, laden with cannon and 
baggage-waggons, were being slowly towed up the stream ; and at 
a station, where a fair country road leads in the direction of Brod, 
regiments of returning camp-followers, with horses demanding the 
urgent attention of the officers of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, were to be seen bivouacking in the outskirts of 
the little town. It was still lower down the river, however, that I 
was brought into actual contact with the home-coming warriors. 
Tired of sitting on deck whilst the rapid steamer pierced onwards 
through the darkness, and nothing was to be seen on either side save 
here and there the lights of the floating flour-mills on the bed of the 
stream, or at long intervals the dim outline of some forest-clad head- 
land, I had gone to my berth hoping for sleep. But at Neusatz, 
which we reached soon after midnight, all hopes of slumber were 
driven from me by tbe arrival of a whole regiment of Hungarian 
foot-soldiers, who had marched to this point from Serajevo, and who 
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were on their road to Temesvar rid Basiasch. With wild yells of 
delight at finding themselves once more in the region of civilisation, 
they poured into the boat in a torrent which soon filled every nook 
and cranny of the upper deck. The night was very cold, but 
they were not permitted to enter any of the cabins. This, how- 
ever, did not appear to affect their spirits in the least, and stretch- 
ing themselves in long rows on the deck, the majority of them 
were soon fast asleep. I was the less inclined to wonder at the 
equanimity with which they accepted the edict that doomed them 
to remain without shelter from the bitter wind, when I heard 
from one of them that since the 17th of July, on which day they 
had crossed the Save, they had never slept under a roof. Sleep, 
under the new conditions, being out of the question for myself, the 
next best thing was to distribute one’s stock of tobacco to such of 
the brave fellows as could find no room to stretch themselves on 
deck, and to hear from them in return an account of some of their 
adventures in that campaign from which newspaper correspondents 
were so rigorously excluded. 

They had formed part of General Szapary’s command, and the 
stories of their eighteen engagements, which they dignified with 
the name of “ battles,” were sufficiently exciting to have made the 
fortune of a graphic writer.. One and all bore testimony to the 
fact that the entire population of the districts through which they 
passed had been ranged against them, and that even the immemorial 
feuds of Mussulmans and Christians had for the moment been for- 
gotten in a common opposition to the hated invader. Many tules 
were told to me of cases in which aged women or mere children had 
handled firearms and done execution upon the Emperor’s troops. 
Nor was there any concealment as to the kind of vengeance which 
had been taken by the assailed. ‘‘Ah! the vipers,” said one man, 
after relating his experiences in the storming of a particular village ; 
“but [had the pleasure of killing three of them myself.” It was 
not the hard fighting, or even the desperate retreat, which Szapary 
was on one occasion forced to execute under the galling fire of an 
infuriated enemy, that seemed to have furnished the most dismal 
episodes in the campaign : that upon which the men looked back with 
greatest horror was the suffering they had passed through from the 
failure of the commissariat service, and above all from the want of 
water. The latter seemed in fact, from their point of view, the most 
serious feature of the campaign, and I shall never forget the earnest- 
ness with which one of them, pointing to the noble river down which 
we were steaming, said, “ Ah, God! what would we not have given 
to have had this beside us then.” Most of the men in the regiment 
were wearied, and their delight at returning home was intense. 
Wearied, haggard, and footsore as they were, they manifestly carried 
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light hearts, and when they left us at Basiosch, to take train for 
Temesvar, they again burst into shouts of joy as soon as they beheld 
the long line of loose trucks prepared for their accommodation. 
What a picturesque company was that which occupied the saloon 
and fore-cabin of the steamer after we left Belgrade! Except our 
own little party, there seemed to be no Western Europeans on board. 
But there were many Jews and Armenians, dressed, save as 
regards their head-gear, in the ordinary Western style; there were 
Servian farmers, very dirty and very merry, clad in coats which 
seemed to be made of cloth having the texture of a horse-rug ; there 
were Hungarian peasants in their conical woollen caps, elaborately- 
embroidered cotton drawers, and dingy sheepskin coats ; Turks who 
squatted placidly on deck and read books or letters, never raising 
their eyes to observe what was passing around them; Bulgarians 
with waist-belts bristling with knives and pistols; and a wonderful 
Montenegrin, who stepped on board at Belgrade in a costume bearing 
a close resemblance to that of the brigand in a melodrama. He 
allowed us duly to admire his marvellous hat, his gold-laced jacket, 
his richly-embroidered shirt, his scarlet waist-band, from which 
peeped forth the handle of a revolver, his velvet breeches, and his 
well-polished Hessian boots. Then he suddenly retired, reappear- 
ing presently in ordinary European costume. Whether he was 
conscious that the change made him seem slightly ridiculous in the 
eyes of his fellow-passengers, I am not aware; but apparently he 
thought it necessary to offer some explanation, and selecting one of 
my companions as his confidant, he hinted that, being on a political 
mission to Livadia, he had been ordered by his prince to carry his 
national costume with him. Much less picturesque in outward 
aspect, but in some respects more interesting than the magnificent 
envoy from the Black Mountain, was a gentleman whose soiled and 
well-worn dress of corduroy at once marked him out as a civil 
engineer wearing the uniform of his order. Te joined us at Semlin, 
having taken exactly seventeen days to reach that place from 
Serajevo, a distance as the crow flies of barely one hundred miles. 
His business in Bosnia had been that of selecting sites for the 
erection of barracks for the army of occupation. How far his 
opinions concerning the country may have been coloured by his 
personal hardships and disappointments, I do not profess to decide, 
but certainly no more melancholy picture than that which he drew 
of the paradise secured to Austro-ILungary by the Treaty of Berlin 
could well have been conceived. It was a picture mainly composed 
of negatives. There were no roads; no food; no water; no agricul- 
ture worth mentioning; no coal; no iron; no decent dwellings. “ But 
at least there is plenty of wood,” I ventured to remark. “ Yes,’’ was 
the immediate reply ; “but it won’t burn, and you can’t build with 
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it, for it rots almost immediately after being cut.” This gentleman, 
it was evident, did not admire the policy of Count Andrassy. 

Such was the company on board the boat as it steamed through 
that wonderful Pass of Kasan, which is in many parts so much 
superior to anything that the Rhine can show between Bingen and 
Bonn. No one who has once seen that portion of the Danube which 
lies between Basiasch and Orsova will easily forget it. The tower- 
ing hills on each side, with their bare and rugged slopes, the scanty 
villages on the Hungarian shore, the rugged strand of Servia, where 
the only road visible is that made by the Emperor Trajan two thou- 
sand years ago—all these blend into one dark and sombre picture in 
the memory. Few things are more remarkable about the Danube at 
this point than the way in which, after being hemmed into a narrow 
mountain gorge for miles, it suddenly opens out into a great lake, 
surrounded by wild uncultivated hills, which seem as they close in 
at the further end to forbid all outlet to the noble river. It is the 
navigation of these lakes, studded as they are with hidden rocks, 
which forms the real danger of a voyage down the Danube, and it 
is no uncommon thing to see four or even six men at the wheel of 
the vessel at such points in the river, Orsova, the last town on the 
Hungarian coast, lies at the outlet of one of these lakes, and im- 
mediately above the far-famed “Iron Gates.” To sail through these 
Iron Gates is an interesting operation, which in the eyes of some 
has the additional advantage of being slightly perilous. The scenery 
of the river here is, however, disappointing ; as the so-called gates 
are not pillars of mountain reared on either side of the stream, but 
rocks in the bed of the river which are seldom visible above the sur- 
face. All that is ordinarily seen is the seething whirling water of 
the Danube, indicating by its convulsions the places where it is torn 
by the hidden pinnacles of rock. It is not necessary, however, to 
sail over this portion of the river. From Orsova to Turn Severin, 
the first town in Roumanian territory, a good road stretches along 
the shore of the river ; and those who make use of it have a better 
view of the Iron Gates than if they were on board ship, whilst they 
have the additional advantage of seeing, close at hand, one of the 
wildest bits of scenery in Roumania. 

Nothing can be more striking than the change which becomes 
visible to the traveller as he quits Hungarian soil and finds himself 
in the Principality. Even the contrast between the frontier stations 
of the two states is noticeable. The Austro-Hungarian Custom 
House, where passports must be examined before travellers can leave 
the territory of Francis Joseph, and where those arriving from 
Roumania must undergo a ridiculous and unpleasant sprinkling 
with some disinfecting fluid, is not unlike the frontier stations of 
most civilised countries. There is a comfortable house. There are 
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soldiers in respectable uniforms, and attendants who understand and 
reciprocate the civility of the passer-by whose duty it is to stop 
here. A few yards further on, however, one comes upon a dismal 
shed, in front of which, be it wet or dry, all luggage belonging to 
persons entering Servia must be examined in the open air. The 
sentries who lounge idly about are clad in the rustiest of costumes, 
and have, apparently, only the most rudimentary notions of drill, 
whilst the officials not merely show no civility themselves, but posi- 
tively seem to resent any display of it by the stranger within their 
gates. The day is not far distant, happily, when there will be a change 
at this place. Already there is a line of railway completed, with the 
exception of a single rail, from Orsova to Bucharest ; and Orsova being 
in its turn in direct communication with Pesth, travellers will before 
long be able to pass without let or hindrance by direct railway from 
the Hungarian to the Roumanian capital. For the present some 
local jealousy prevents the formal completion of the line, and those 
who travel by it must accordingly cross the frontier by omnibus ; 
but this obstacle to rapid travelling cannot much longer be main- 
tained. There is, or perhaps I ought to say there was, another 
obstacle which the traveller who passed the Iron Gates by road was 
required to face. Up tothe autumn of the present year the road 
between Orsova and Turn Severin was said to be as unsafe as‘any of 
the inland roads of Sicily. A village nearly midway between the 
two towns was believed to be inhabited principally by robbers, and 
no traveller was deemed wise who crossed the frontier unaccom- 
panied by an armed escort. Iam inclined to think that the stories 
told on this subject with regard to the state of Roumania are, to say 
the least, exaggerated. "Wherever I went, similar tales were told to 
me, and Roumanian gentlemen professed to compliment my com- 
panions and myself on the courage we displayed in walking or riding 
unattended along particular roads, and above all on our audacity in 
continuing our journeys after nightfall. Yet we not only met with 
no kind of annoyance from thieves,‘but we found everywhere, after 
quitting the frontier station, a kindliness and a frank hospitality 
which went far to disarm any suspicions instilled into us by the 
stories told by Roumanians themselves. No doubt there was a close 
resemblance in this respect between the Wallachian peasants and 
their far-away kinsmen the Neapolitan villagers, who, a few years 
ago at any rate, could “smile and smile” even when they meditated 
“playing the villain” by shooting you at the next shady corner of 
the road. But I must speak of the Roumanians as I found them; 
and though I heard almost everywhere dismal stories of highway 
robberies, burglaries, and murders, I enjoyed a complete immunity 
from all molestation during my short visit to the Principality. 

The road between Orsova and Turn Severin and the so-called 
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‘robbers’ village” half-way, undoubtedly look well suited to become 
the haunt of bandits. The road creeps along by the edge of the 
swift-flowing Danube, here seething in green whirlpools of sinister 
aspect, and offering a certain and easy mode of getting rid of any 
objectionable person or thing. On the opposite side of the river 
rise the Servian mountains, in barren and desolate grandeur ; whilst 
on the northern shore the path is bounded by rugged and trackless 
hills, offering no sign of life, even to the eye of the closest observer. 
If the Danube were taken away from the scene it would resemble a 
Scotch pass, say in Skye or Inverness-shire; but, as it is, with the 
wonderful river tearing through this wild and dismal valley, it is 
like nothing else in the world which I can call to mind. The 

tobbers’ Village, again, is one of the most melancholy assemblages 
of huts to be met with in Europe. Built on the steep hillside, the 
houses are raised on piles, in order to allow a free passage for the 
water as it pours down from the upland in the winter. They are 
nothing more than four walls of clay, roofed with the stalks of the 
Indian corn, and having one small window and an opening answer- 
ing the purpose of a door. Except in Skye, and in some parts of 
Ireland, I never saw human habitations more wretched ; and the 
contrast they presented to the dwellings of the Hungarian peasantry 
a few miles away was not a little remarkable. Many men, dirty 
and ragged, with long tattered locks hanging over their shoulders, 
and keen eyes shining out of their pinched faces, were lounging 
about in front of the houses, and they added to the general un- 
canniness of the appearance of the place. But their looks were 
decidedly the worst thing about them, so far as I could judge; and 
when, at the request of my driver, I stopped in front of the hovel 
which seemed to be the village tavern, they showed not a little 
agerness in bringing water for the horses, and in offering us vodki 
of excellent quality, which they dispensed—out of bottles of dubious 
appearance—at the moderate price of a penny a glass. These 
toumanian men, both here and elsewhere throughout the Princi- 
pality, contrasted greatly to their own disadvantage with the Hun- 
garian peasants. The Hungarians, as all who have travelled on the 
Danube know, are dandies in their own fashion. They delight in 
clean shirts, richly embroidered in red and black, in cotton drawers 
or trousers, edged with lace and crochet-work, such as our English 
ladies affect upon their clothes, and in magnificent Hessian boots, 
which are brushed to brightness at least once a week. The 
male Roumanian, on the other hand, is dirty and careless in his 
attire. A filthy sheepskin jacket, swarming with fleas, is his chief 
garment; short trousers, of leather, or the coarsest cloth, and the 
everlasting conical woollen cap, together with some minor articles, 
among which the pistol or knife stuck in the waist-belt must not be 
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forgotten, completing his attire. But when we turn from the men 
to tne women, we find that the comparison is reversed. Nothing can 
well be more wretched than the dress of the Hungarian women on 
the banks of the lower Danube. At Mohacs, for example, one saw 
them marching down to the river to get water, clad in a pair of 
their husband’s enormous boots, a short petticoat, scarcely reaching 
to the knees, and a sheepskin jacket that also was evidently the 
property of their better half. Again, at the frontier station, just 
before entering Roumania, my sensibilities were somewhat shocked 
at seeing a girl of seventeen busily engaged in sweeping the 
verandah, clad in nothing but a linen under-garment of very 
moderate dimensions, and this in spite of the fact that at least a 
dozen soldiers were lounging about close to her. In Hungary, in 
short, whilst the man is well dressed, his wife or daughter is clad 
like a savage. In Roumania, on the other hand, the dress of the 
women is decidedly better than that of the men, and offers a most 
favourable contrast to that worn by their Ilungarian sisters. In 
fact, after crossing the frontier, I saw no dresses which were not 
at least decent and sufficient, according to the western standard, 
which is more than can be said of my experiences in some parts of 
Hungary. 

It is not in the matter of dress alone, however, that the traveller 
is struck by the contrast which Roumania presents to any of the 
great states of Europe. The condition of the land is deplorable in 
the extreme. Even on the slopes of the wild Carpathians one sees, 
so long as one remains on Hungarian soil, some respectable attempt 
at cultivation. But the moment the frontier is crossed, the tourist 
finds himself traversing a state where the soil is almost absolutely 
neglected ; where crops are left to grow very much as they please ; 
where no attempt at anything like thorough or systematic cultiva- 
tion is made, and where at the best an infinitesimally small portion 
of the land is made to bring forth fruit. This, after all, is the most 
serious feature of the present condition of Roumania, inasmuch as the 
Principality depends wholly upon agriculture for its support. 
Possessing no other source of wealth, without any trades or manufac- 
tures worth mentioning, and dependent almost entirely upon foreign 
countries for its machinery, clothing, and articles of luxury, it is 
absolutely essential to its advancement and prosperity that its soil 
should be well cultivated. I do not hesitate to say that richer or 
more fertile soil can be found nowhere in Europe. The magnificent 
alluvial plain stretching northwards from the Danube might be 
made at once the garden and the granary of the East with proper 
care and judicious cultivation. Even as it is, rugged, wretched, and 
neglected, it produces fruit and vegetables such as can only be 
obtained in Western Europe by high culture or exceptionally good 
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fortune. Yet this splendid country, rich in all that goes to make a 
land fertile and prosperous, is allowed to lie in a state of neglect 
that is absolutely hideous. The bare uplands of our own Highlands 
are not more barren or waste than these Roumanian plains, which 
might be made so easily to supply half Europe with bread. 
The first shock that is received by the traveller who has gone to 
toumania expecting to see a state which is actually making progress 
in material welfare, is given to him as he travels from Turn Severin 
to Bucharest. The journey occupies some ten hours, and as the line 
runs through the very heart of the rich plain which extends from 
the Carpathians to the Danube, the district traversed is that which 
ought to be the richest and most fertile in Roumania. Leaving Turn 
Severin—where the remains of the marvellous bridge built by the 
Romans across the Danube are still distinctly visible—the train 
climbs by a series of zigzags to the elevated Wallachian plateau. 
As the carriages are of the American type, with broad open gang- 
ways at each end, it is easy for the passengers to enjoy an uninter- 
rupted view of the country on either side of the train. And what a 
country itis! For hour after hour we crossed a plain apparently 
limitless in extent, formed of deep rich loam, capable of bearing 
harvests which would be the envy and despair of the English or 
German farmer. Yet, frequently for miles at a stretch, we found 
this magnificent land absolutely uncultivated, bearing no more 
profitable crop than the giant weeds whose luxuriant growth testified 
to the qualities of the soil. Where any cultivation at all was visible, 
the result was a miserable, sickly crop of maize, not to be compared 
in weight or quality with the harvests of the same cereal raised on 
the much poorer lands of Hungary. Here and there, at long 
intervals, we passed a village, picturesque but squalid, either built 
like that between Orsova and Turn Severin upon piles, or burrowing 
in the Russian fashion, under the earth, little more than the roof and 
gable end of each cottage being visible. Roads there certainly were, 
at distances apart of many miles; but they were nothing more than 
wide tracks formed by the passage of the carts drawn by buffaloes, 
which carry the produce of the fields to the granaries. Frequently 
we passed the wide and stony bed of some torrent, now a mere stream 
creeping sluggishly down a channel in the middle of the track ; but 
in winter or spring a river as wide as the Thames at Westminster. 
Towns were so rare in that ten hours’ journey by rail, that it might 
almost be said there were none at all. The general impression 
produced by what we saw may be summed up in a word or two. We 
seemed to be in an unfinished country—a country rich in capabilities 
of ‘every possible kind, but where nearly everything still remains to 
be done. One would not have been surprised to see land in this 
state in some remote or newly-discovered colony. What was sur- 
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prising was the existence of such a condition of things in Europe by 
the side of a railway, and within four days’ journey of the English 
shores. 

It may be said that as a matter of fact Roumania does produce 
considerable quantities of wheat and maize, and that therefore 
all the Principality is not left in the forlorn condition of this 
Danubian plain. The fact cannot be denied, though it must at the 
same time be said that nowhere is there anything like a proper 
system of cultivation. To the energetic Englishman fresh to the 
scene, who beholds with something like indignation and disgust the 
waste of precious territory which is visible on every side in the 
Principality, it seems as though there ought to be no difficulty in 
improving the state of the country, and in making it all that a land 
so blessed by nature ought to be. But here, as elsewhere in the 
East, some hidden influence seems to be at work paralysing the 
efforts of those who are really anxious to bring about a great reform. 
Whilst staying at Bucharest I visited more than one large estate in 
the immediate vicinity of the capital. These estates were the pro- 
perty of men of wealth and political eminence, men therefore who 
might be supposed to be both able and willing to make some attempt 
to increase the value of their land. Yet near the capital the state of 
things was no better than in the remote provinces. Within a 
couple of miles of Bucharest I found myself driving along a road 
which was a hundred yards in width, and which was scored with 
furrows nearly two fect in depth. On the farms themselves I found 
thin and miserable crops raised on soil which, though with care and 
proper cultivation it might be made to bring forth almost any 
amount of produce, is now rapidly exhausted by the barbarous and 
slovenly fashion in which it is tilled. Everything produced on 
these estates—with the exception of the fruit and vegetables—was 
poor. The wine—sold at about sixpence per gallon—was thin and 
sour, though the Roumanian grapes are certainly finer than those 
grown in the great wine districts of Hungary. The maize was 
light in the head and ragged in the stalk, and the wheat was black 
and shrivelled. On one of these estates, the property of a Greek 
nobleman who is now ambassador for the Hellenic Kingdom at one 
of the most important European capitals, I found a Hungarian 
manager, who had held his appointment about twelve months. One 
of my companions had seen this gentleman just after he arrived in 
Roumania, and had given me a glowing account of his intelligence, 
energy, and enterprise. I was curious to see in what light he 
regarded the state of things existing around him. Alas! to my 
surprise and regret, I found that he had fallen a victim to the /aisses- 
faire ideas of his neighbours. He had given up, apparently, any 
thought of steam-culture or of the other means by which the land 
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might be made to bring forth adequate harvests. Asked as to his 
reason for this change of views, he frankly admitted that a year’s 
residence in Roumania had altered all his ideas, and that he no 
longer believed that improvement was possible. Two great obstacles 
in the way of any profitable reform stared him in the face. The first 
was the system of labour existing in Wallachia. By that system the 
peasant is allowed to hold a certain amount of land at a nominal rent, 
on two conditions ; the first being, that one-half of his own crops 
shall go to the landlord ; and the second, that he shall give two days’ 
labour weekly upon the landlord's farm. Is it possible to conceive of 
any system more likely to produce bad material results in the way of 
cultivation, and bad moral results in the shape of dishonesty, than 
this? One could hardly in these circumstances meet the reasoning of 
the Hungarian inspector, who declined to listen to estimates of the 
cost of steam-culture on the ground that such culture must be more 
costly than the present system of labour, which, he averred, “ cost 
the landlord nothing.” The other obstacle to profitable reform was 
the bad reputation which Roumanian wheat has now earned for itself 
in the markets of Europe. “It is of no use,” said my friend the 
verwalter plaintively, “attempting to get good crops. Nobody will 
pay you more for them, than they pay for the bad crops raised all 
round you. Roumanian wheat now is only bought when there is a 
bad harvest in other countries; it has got an evil name, and it will 
never get rid of it.” All attempts to reason with him on this subject 
were baffled by the persistence with which he clung to his one idea. 
For my own part I believed at the moment that his statement as to 
the impossibility of getting a better price for good grain than for 

——bad was merely offered as an excuse for the inferior quality of his 
own produce. Some days later, however, I had an opportunity of 
verifying his statement under circumstances of which I may give my 
readers a somewhat detailed account. 

Leaving Bucharest one evening at eight o’clock, the next morning 
shortly before nine I found myself at Roman, one of the towns of Mol- 
davia. Roman, although it is on the direct route from Bucharest 
to Kischeneff, and is not far from Jassy, the Moldavian capital, is a 
place seldom visited by Englishmen. In appearance it bears a 
strong resemblance to a Russian provincial town. ‘The handsome 
railway station, where officers in brilliant uniforms and ladies in the 
latest Parisian fashions are seen mingling with a throng of wild- 
looking peasants, dressed in the everlasting sheepskin, and wearing 
their hair in long ringlets reaching half-way down their back, is 
thoroughly Russian ; so are the light droshkies which ply for hire in 
the open space outside; so also are the glittering cupolas of the 
churches, the bearded priests who go to and fro consorting on familiar 
terms with the dirtiest of the peasantry, and the arcaded streets, with 
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their shop windows choked with the showy wares of Manchester and 
Birmingham. The appearance also in this wretched town, with its un- 
paved streets and but half-civilised population, of a handsome hospital, 
newly erected on an approved western model, recalls some of the 
features of Russian officialism. In short, Roman has evidently a much 
stronger affinity towards the East than the West. It was not, how- 
ever, to see the town'itself that I had visited the place. My object in 
coming here was to make the acquaintance of Mr. § , a large 
landed proprietor of Moldavia, whose estate I had been assured would 
be found to be cultivated in the best European fashion. Sorely tempted 
as I was to linger in the market-place of Roman, where the country- 
women were squatting on the ground in front of the little stores of 
maize, eggs, and pumpkins which they had to offer for sale, whilst 
their picturesque husbands lounged against the walls with a listless- 
ness that recalled the appearance of Black Country miners on a 
holiday, I was compelled to start without delay for the house of Mr. 
S , some ten miles distant. The road, after crossing the Mol- 
dava, ascended gradually in the direction of the Carpathians, the 
topmost ranges of which soon became visible. Passing by several 
villages with houses of the characteristic Roumanian type—mere 
mud huts, either hoisted on piles or half buried beneath the earth— 
we presently left the highway behind us, and entered upon a series 
of tracks leading across the enormous fields on which the uncut maize 
stalks were still standing bleaching in the early frosts. In front of 
us there soon appeared a series of low hills, trending away towards 
the mountains, and covered with black forests of enormous extent. 
On the edge of one of these forests, far apart from any other human 
habitations, though still within sight of the glittering towers of 

Roman on the plain below, I found the residence of Mr. 8 , and 
the cottages of the labourers employed on his estate. The dwellings 
of the peasants were clustered closely round the large house, as 
though clinging to it for protection, whilst the whole village was 
enclosed within a high ring fence of wattle-work. It is no imaginary 
danger against which proprietor and peasants thus seek to defend 
themselves. In these wild Moldavian provinces, with the great 
steppes of Russia on one side of them, and the fastnesses of the 
Carpathians on the other, life is maintained under conditions very 
different from those to which we are accustomed in Western Europe. 
Robbers and wild beasts are the dread of the population, and if all 
that I was told by the people themselves may be trusted, they form 
no merely apocryphal peril. I have said already that I do not 
believe all the stories that were told me of Roumanian brigandage ; 
but I had no difficulty in accepting the tales, both of robbers and of 
wolves, which were current at Roman and Jassy. One of the latter 
had the advantage of dramatic completeness. 
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winter was driving in the direction of Roman when his sledge was 
attacked by wolves. Being armed he shot one of the brutes, and 
the others forthwith disappeared. Some sudden impulse led him to 
propose to his servant that they should secure the carcass of the dead 
wolf, and accordingly, having left his sledge, he began to drag the 
dead body towards it. Unhappily the horses scented the vermin, 
and, wild with terror, bolted at full speed back to Jassy, leaving the 
farmer alone with his prize. He had not been left many seconds 
before the pack returned and tore him to pieces. ‘We got his 
boots,” said my informant in pathetic tones, ‘‘ and that was all.” 

I should like to dwell on the hospitable reception accorded to me 
by Mr. 8 , the owner of this lonely estate. Living here, sur- 
rounded by his dependants, and remote from the outside world, he 
leads an almost patriarchal life, and many picturesque features of the 
manners and customs of the place might be described if space per- 
mitted. It is not often, for instance, that one visits a country- 
house in Europe where the first intimation given to the guest is, 
that he must on no account quit the shelter of its friendly walls after 
dark, though it be only for a stroll in the adjoining garden, and that 
he will do well not to wander to any distance from the house at any 
time, unless provided with fire-arms. Nor is it often that within a 
stone’s throw of a spacious and comfortable mansion furnished with 
a due regard to all the luxuries of life, and boasting of a library 
that would do credit to many a squire’s house in England, an 
encampment of creatures so wild and savage as the Roumanian 
gipsies may be encountered. More than two hundred thousand 
of the ¢siganés inhabit Roumania. They are divided into two 
distinct races or clans. The town gipsies, who are found in Bucha- 
rest, are well educated and fairly industrious. Many of them are 
employed as musicians, and their wild music—with which visitors to 
the Paris Exhibition are now probably familiar—may be heard 
nightly in more than one place of entertainment in the capital. 
Others find work of a light kind, as domestic servants or porters, 
in the families and places of business in Bucharest. They dress 
well, are fairly educated, and are highly intelligent, being upon 
the whole the most favourable specimens of the Romani I ever 
met with. Very different, however, are the gipsies who are found 
in such remote districts of Moldavia as that where my host, Mr. 
S , resides. Never before had I seen human beings approach- 
ing them in savage picturesqueness of appearance. With their 
long hair streaming behind them in the wind as they walked, their 
high cheek-bones and sparkling eyes, to say nothing of their 
scanty dresses of sheepskin, they bore a striking resemblance to the 
North American Indian. In the summer and autumn they make 
their appearance in the neighbourhood of the great farms, and 
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establish rude encampments, whence they make nightly raids upon 
the granaries, poultry-yards, and cattle-sheds. Some of these 
encampments I visited—not without a word of warning from my 
host as to the dubious reception I might meet with—and found them 
to consist of mere hovels of straw, in which women and children 
cowered in a state of almost absolute nudity, whilst their lords were 
roaming through the forests or the fields adjoining. In the winter 
retire to the trackless woods, and, burrowing in the earth, make 
luirs which are scarcely more comfortable than those of the bears and 
the wolves which share the desolate country with them. Nowhere, I 
suppose, in Europe can a race be found more utterly removed from 
a state of civilisation than are these Roumanian and Russian gipsies. 

It was not, however, to view the merely picturesque aspects of life 
on the Russo-Roumanian border that I had come to the residence of 
Mr. 5 My purpose, as I have said, was to see high farming 
carried on in Moldavia after the English fashion. Nothing could be 
more pleasing than the contrast presented by this estate, extending 
over some ten thousand acres, to the rest of the Roumanian land 
which I inspected. Here, at least, I found myself on a farm which 
could boast of a steam-plough—worked by an Englishman who hailed 
us as the only fellow-countrymen he had seen for several years— 
and which showed that an intelligent attempt was made to get the 
best out of the soil. Mr. S—— has many difficulties to contend with, 
and his land cannot be compared in richness and fertility with the 
millions of acres of superb loam lying absolutely waste on the great 
Danubian plain. But he bas nevertheless accomplished marvels. 
It was a pleasant sight to look upon the immense fields, stretching 
towards the sombre background of forest, where already the autumn- 
sown wheat was springing, green and fresh, and where the well- 
drained, well-ploughed furrows told of the care exercised in cultiva- 
tion. If such culture were general throughout Roumania, how 
different would be the condition of the Principality! When we went 
into the crowded granaries and inspected the vast stores of maize 
and wheat, the same favourable contrast to the state of things existing 
elsewhere was presented to us. 





The grain would have compared 
favourably with that raised in any quarter of the world; and its 
appearance alone would have sufficed to show that the cereals of 
Roumania, under proper cultivation, need shrink from no competition. 
But it was at this point in my investigation, that I found a confirma- 
tion of the statement made to me by the Ilungarian inspector on the 
estate 1 have already mentioned, near Bucharest. Mr. S—— assured 
me that for this excellent wheat, quite equal to any ordinarily seen 
in the London markets, he could only obtain the price paid for the 
wretched crops of his neighbours. The reputation of Roumanian 
corn has, in fact, sunk so low that the efforts of one man alone can- 
not restore it to its old level. 
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It may be thought that I have painted the state of rural Roumania 
in much too sombre colours, and that I have taken merely a few 
exceptional instances of bad cultivation and allowed them to repre- 
sent the country at large. It is easy, however, to produce figures to 
show that this land, which relies exclusively, as I have said, upon its 
agricultural produce, and which has no other present source of 
wealth, is allowing its agriculture to fall back at an alarming pace, 
and is running imminent risk of something very like national ruin. 
Within the last few days (December, 1878) a fresh series of agricul- 
tural statistics for the Principality have been issued by the Govern- 
ment. They are for the year 1875-6, and a most melancholy story 
do they reveal. They show that in the year in question only some 
eight and a half million acres, out of the thirty million acres of which 
the land of the country consists, were under cultivation. This was a 
decrease of more than half a million acres upon the previous year. 
In the same period the wheat harvest was smaller by four millions of 
hectolitres than it had been in 1874-5; and the character of the crops 
raised will be understood by agricultural readers at any rate, when I 
say that whilst in 1874-5 each acre had yielded eight bushels of 
wheat, in 1875-6 the yield was not more than seven bushels. These 
figures, it must be borne in mind, refer to the year before the war, 
and they are not therefore to be explained by any reference to that 
event, which has still further affected the country in an unfavourable 
manner. At present one-third of the arable land of the Principality 
is in the hands of the State, the greater part having been confiscated 
from the monastic establishments, and this land is perhaps even less 
fruitful than that in the hands of private individuals. But looking 
at the figures which have recently been made public on the subject, 
there is no reason to doubt that Roumanian agriculture, instead of 
continuing to advance, as it did for some years after the abolition of 
serfdom in 1856, is decreasing. It is not surprising in these cir- 
cumstances that the population also should be falling off. Nothing 
is more difficult than to obtain exact statistics on this subject, but 
the most recent authorities show that since 1873 the number of 
deaths has exceeded the number of births. So that the men as well 
as the wealth of the country must be pronounced to be in a state of 
decay. 

To what are we to attribute the fact that a country so exception- 
ally favoured by nature, blessed with a soil and climate which seem 
specially adapted to give it agricultural pre-eminence, teeming with 
vegetable, animal, and mineral wealth, and bordered on two sides by 
such rivers as the Danube and the Pruth, should thus be losing its 
place as it were among the nations of Europe? No one can visit 
Roumania without being struck by the intelligence of the people. 
Again and again I found myself reminded of the vivacious Latin 
races of the West by traits of individual character in the people 
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whom I met. The grace of the women, the quick insight of the men, 
constantly recall the Italians and the French; and even the poorest 
of the peasantry offer a pleasing contrast to the Slavonic races around 
them. Yet, as we see, these Roumanians are falling behind in the 
great contest of the nations. It would be presumptuous in one 
whose personal acquaintance with the country is so brief as mine has 
been, to offer any theory on his own responsibility, but I may be at 
least allowed to state the reasons alleged by Roumanians themselves, 
or by Englishmen long resident in the Principality, to explain this 
state of things. 

I. The extreme poverty of the smaller proprietors and farmers, 
and the absolute penury of the peasant cultivators. On this subject 
all of my informants gave me emphatic testimony. Money in 

Roumania bears a high rate of interest—12 per cent.—and as in 
other countries, it is largely, if not chiefly, in the hands of the Jews. 
Every small farmer in the Principality is in the hands of the 
usurers, who are not more lenient than are their brethren in more 
civilised parts of the world. The result is that cultivators are dis- 
possessed and driven from the soil, which falling into the hands of 
the money-lender, is put to the most miserable and profitless of uses. 
The Roumanian Parliament proposes to mect this great difficulty by 
passing a law prohibiting Jews from holding land! It is needless to 
enlarge upon the probable consequences of such legislation. 

II. The bad cultivation, arising in part from this lack of capital, 
which has so long characterized the country. I have shown how the 
farmers themselves admit that the character of their produce has 
fallen so low in the markets of Europe that it can no longer com- 
pete with the produce of other countries. Some half-hearted attempts 
have been made to improve matters in this respect. Among 
others a model farm has been established near Bucharest by the 
State; but it is in itself an example of almost everything that a farm 
ought not to be. Officialism in Roumania not being altogether 
exempt from the peculiar vices of the East, one can hardly be sur- 
prised at this circumstance. It is now proposed to establish an 
agricultural Credit Foncier, for the purpose of advancing money 
to the farmers to enable them to purchase improved machinery, 
exccute drainage works, and take other steps to place themselves 
abreast of the other countries of Europe. If such a scheme should 
be carried out, it may be hoped that the small peasant proprietors 
who received land on the abolition of serfdom, or who had little 
holdings of their own before that event took place, will be allowed to 
coalesce, and jointly to secure the benefits conferred by the new 
institution. It may be remarked that the foreign loans of which 
Roumania has had her full share, have to a very large extent been 
wasted, and that it is not in this shape that real assistance can be 
rendered to the Principality. 
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III. The influence of Bucharest upon the general condition of 
toumania is no unimportant element in the consideration of the 
question of the national decline. I have said nothing about this curious 
city, because recent newspaper correspondence during the exciting 
period of the war must have made its chief features familiar to most 
persons. One is certainly surprised to find in the heart of a country 
so ragged and neglected as Roumania, a fine city of more than two 
hundred thousand inhabitants, covering, it is said, an area of ground 
equal to that of Paris, and boasting of at least one handsome 
boulevard, besides fine theatres, shops, and hotels, and many elegant 
private mansions. The pleasure with which the traveller beholds all 
the evidences of luxury and refinement which meet him here wears 
off, however, when he begins to consider the cost at which that 
luxury and refinement have been attained. Bucharest is to Roumania, 
in an exaggerated degree, that which Paris formerly was to France. 
It draws to itself the vital resources of the country, draining them 
from the districts where they are most urgently required. Hither 
flock the boyards, the “princes” by courtesy, and the other great 
landowners of the country; and here they spend their time and 
their money, either in pleasures which cannot be called refined, or 
in playing at that wild game of political intrigue which is nowhere 
carried to a higher pitch than in the Principality. What wonder 
that those who know the country well deplore the very existence of 
this fine city, with the temptations which it offers to the landowners, 
who have not yet as a class grasped the truth that property has 
its duties as well as its rights, and who are quite content to leave 
their estates unvisited and unimproved, so long as they yield a certain 
amount of revenue to themselves ? 

I have said something of the characteristics of the Roumanians. 
They are essentially a western race, planted by accident in the East; 
and though they have imbibed not a little of the peculiar spirit of 
Oriental peoples, they continue in grace, vivacity, intelligence, and 
ambition to betray their kinship with the Latins. Inhabiting a 
country in many respects more richly blessed by nature than any 
other European state, what is there that they might not achieve ? 
Absolutely free from the yoke of Turkey, and possessed of a 
resolute determination not to bend their necks to any foreign 
influence, however powerful, they may yet make their land, as has 
been well said, the Belgium of Eastern Europe. But at present they 
are falling behind ; ‘and unless a great change takes place, and they 
apply themselves diligently and faithfully to the development of 
their magnificent natural resources, a very different lot undoubtedly 
awaits them. It is with no wish to disparage the great possibilities 
of their future that I have dwelt upon some of the more striking 
aspects of their present condition. 


T. Wemyss Ret. 
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Amonc the many classes into which literature and literary men may 
be divided, there is one, the contents and members of which are 
only half literary. Whenever a certain stage of society is reached, 
the art of managing words becomes fashionable, like any other art, 
and practitioners of it arise whose main object is to recommend 
themselves to society by their dexterity. Not only is this process a 
certain one in point of time, but it also has certain constant and 
unvarying peculiarities. The persons who thus distinguish them- 
selves as wits (for that, though not an altogether satisfactory term, 
is the only one that occurs to me), are usually born members of their 
society at first. By degrees they become members in virtue of their 
qualifications for the practice. The catalogue begins with Chester- 
fields and Saint Evremonds, but it is pretty sure to end with Cham- 
forts and Sydney Smiths. It is also noticeable that the men of 
this class rarely succeed in the highest degree when they endeavour 
to produce serious literary work. Their reputation lives, but the 
inquirer into that reputation very often fails to discern much ground 
for it in the definite work which they leave behind them. Chester- 
field’s Letters is, indeed, a performance of great merit, and extra- 
ordinarily undervalued nowadays. Saint Evremond’s Historiette of 
the Pére Canaye is a triumph of quiet irony. But posterity has 
altogether declined to acknowledge La Jeune Indienne as possessing 
the least claim to be read; and it is at least doubtful whether Pe¢er 
Plymley deserves that anybody should take much trouble to resuscitate 
him. The fame of the brotherhood rests mainly on the memory of 
their talk—sometimes preserved more or less faithfully in recorded 
witticisms, sometimes demanding to be taken altogether on trust. 
In the latter case the reputation of such men is apt to die away 
almost as soon as the society which knew them is gone. In the 
former they are saved by the fact of their being, in Fuseli’s blunt 
language, ‘‘ D ——d good to steal from.’’ 

There are many reasons why this class should be better repre- 
sented in French than in any other language. ‘The joint revolution 
which passed nearly three hundred years ago over French society 
and French literature, helped the natural tendency of the race to 
produce them. ‘The peculiar saline quality, which owes its name to 
Latin, but in which Latin writers are so singularly deficient, 
manifested itself as soon as Frenchmen began to write at all, 
probably as soon as they began to speak. But, at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, Malherbe and Balzac and the Academy 
conspired to make the language more suitable for polished and yet 
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pregnant witticism than it had ever been before; while Richelieu 
and Madame de Rambouillet conspired, quite innocently, to provide 
a public greedy of such utterances, and quick to reward in various 
ways those who could make them. Among the earliest, and certainly 
among the most distinguished of the class, was, as I have said, Saint 
Evremond, a man of a curious idiosyncrasy, half French and half 
English, possessing, among other un-French gifts, the gift of 
sustained irony, without the least snigger of countenance or quaver 
of voice. Fora century and a half emulous followers endeavoured 
to supply Saint Evremond’s place, and in the five-and-twenty or 
thirty years before the Revolution the crop of wits was at its 
thickest. The Philosophe movement had had the effect of opening 
society to almost any one who had brains and a decent exterior, and 
the memorable disgust with which M. de Castries talked of a certain 
famous quarrel was not shared by many of his contemporaries. 
Envious rivals might assert with perfect truth that M. de Chamfort 
had made himself a present both of the Chamfort and of the De. 
The same persons might remark that M. le Comte de Rivarol, or 
M. le Chevalier de Parcieux (for Rivarol oscillated between these 
two pleasing titles) was, in plain French, an innkeeper’s son, of the 
name of Riverot. But the great folks whom they amused cared very 
little for this even before the Revolution broke out, and when it had 
once broken out there was no longer any question about names or 
fathers. The wit of the salons promptly became a pamphleteer on 
one side or the other, and helped to point and wing the darts which 
both sides so freely flung. This group—Rulhiére, Chamfort, Rivarol, 
Champcenetz, Duclos, Garat, and the rest—not merely figure as 
links between the chamber-wits of the eighteenth century and the 
journalists of the nineteenth, but in their persons, for the most part, 
served first in one class and then in the other. Indeed, in the 
condition to which they had brought the business of wit, it was only 
a variety of journalism, save that the sharp things said on current 
events were said to a smaller public, and were reproduced by a less 
trustworthy medium than the press. 

Of this group the most remarkable beyond doubt were the two 
men whose names stand at the head of this article. They were both 
(to use a cant phrase which has been invented since their day) self- 
made men, they both illustrated in ways slightly different some of 
the most remarkable aspects of the French literary genius, and they 
have both left on record some of the sharpest and strongest-winged 
sayings that human ingenuity has ever framed. Neither—Chamfort 
even less than Rivarol—has left any single or definite literary work 
of great or decided value. One, from the accidents of his history as 
well as from his temperament and disposition, took the popular side 
in the great schism of the last decade of the eighteenth century, and 
had occasion amply to repent it. The other, less impulsive and more 
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clear-sighted, took the side of precedent and authority, supported it 
with all his might, and derived profit from it, though he died long 
before its temporary triumph. Since their death the so-called works 
of both have been collected into what Mr. Carlyle has called formless 
agglomerations, a careless study of which might lead men to wonder 
how two such men should possibly have set their names to work so 
frequently spiritless and jejune. The standard edition of Chamfort 
published some fifty years ago in five volumes is reasonably com- 
plete, but cumbrous and unattractive inform. The author’s writings— 
tales more indecent than those of La Fontaine or even the Fabliau 
writers, but curiously lacking in pungency, academic discourses, 
reviews, dramas, and last, but of almost sole importance, maxims and 
anecdotes—are all to be found there. Rivarol has been less fortunate. 
The so-called Guvres Completes published at the beginning of the 
century by Fayolle and Chénedollé are anything but complete. 
They have to be supplemented by a volume of Pensées Inédites which 
appeared in 1836, and by a collection published in 1877 by M. 
Poulet-Malassis, whose recent death all lovers of French literature 
deplore. In this latter, the editor has rescued from the Journal 
Politique National a Lettre sur la Capture de L’ Abbé Maury a 
Peronne, which he not unjustly compares to Saint Evremond’s 
already mentioned masterpiece, and which will also remind readers 
of Gerard de Nerval’s adventure with the gendarmes at Crespy. 
Both Chamfort and Rivarol have been more than once subjected to 
the process of selection, for which they are peculiarly adapted, but 
which is in their case no easy task. M. Poulet-Malassis alludes to 
a satisfactory selection of Rivarol as at last about to appear; but I 
have never heard of its appearance, and it is much to be feared 
that it must have been one of the projects which his own death cut 
short. At present many of Rivarol’s best things have to be sought 
for in his most dreary and unequal treatise De L’ Homme Intellectuel 
et Moral, or else taken on trust through the medium of not too 
judicious selectors. Even as it is, however, the brighter and some- 
times traditional sayings of both have served thousands of duller 
labourers with the pen, as seasonings to render palatable their own 
savourless compositions. These sayings and a few of their longer 
works are naturally the most interesting points about them; but 
their personal history is not unimportant towards a due apprehension 
of them, and to this I may give a few lines in the first place. 
Chamfort, who was born in 1741, was of illegitimate birth. 
All that we hear of his mother is that she was somebody’s 
companion, and the only name to which the future wit seems to have 
had any right, was the simple baptismal name of Nicolas. M. 
Nicolas, however, was not so well contented with that title as his 
remarkable contemporary Restif de la Bretonne, and he had not, 
like the latter, a genealogy dating from the Emperor Pertinax to fall 
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back upon. Somehow or other he obtained a good scholarship at an 
endowed school, and there received a thorough education according 
to the ideas of the time, an education, the test and mark of which 
were successful prize poems and essays. The French world of those 
days, if not of these, offered considerable opportunities to any one 
who was fort en theme. The frequent prize competitions of the 
Academy supplied an easy introduction, not merely to a literary 
career, but also to a warm reception in salons and supper parties. It 
is true that these competitions, as Mademoiselle de Lespinasse’s letters 
and many other documents tell us, did not go entirely by merit, but still 
there was enough of impartiality in the transaction to give deserving 
literary aspirants a very fair chance. It was by this means that La 
Harpe, to whom we must, I suppose, allow a certain amount of hope- 
lessly ill-directed faculty, made his way, and it was by this means that 
Chamfort also made his way by overcoming La Harpe. He was at once 
launched in the literary society of the time, and succeeded well. He 
made excellent love and tolerable literature, faculties which at that 
date could not fail of their true reward. +Competent and not ill- 
natured judges—Diderot and Mademoiselle de Lespinasse herself— 
accuse him of not taking his triumphs as modestly as he might have 
done. But even this was hardly looked on asa demerit. Madame 
Helvetius, a nursing mother of the philosophers, gave him free board 
and lodgings at Sévres; Chabanon, a sympathizing literary man, 
made over to him a small but comfortable pension, and for many 
years, without more serious literary labours than the production of a 
few é/oges and plays, he lived in the curious way in which people did 
then live, literally by his wit, if not by his wits. 

At the Revolution, the violent anti-royalist part which he took sur- 
prised both sides. For some years he was, or pretended to be, the 
life and soul of the revolutionary party as far as wit went. He it is 
who claims the origination of the famous title of Sieyés’ famous 
pamphlet on the Tiers Etat; he it is who formulated the equally 
famous guerre aue chdteaux, paix aux chaumiéres. At one moment 
he was inspiring Mirabeau, at another he was being saluted in the 
clubs as ‘‘ La Rochefoucauld-Chamfort.” There is not, as it seems 
to me, any great mystery in his having taken this course. It is 
clear, from all we hear of him, that the stigma of his origin weighed 
heavily upon him, and that he looked on the Revolution, as so many 
other sufferers from use and wont looked on it, as a moment of 
revenge. He seems also to have had a genuine belief in a good time 
coming. But he had little fanaticism in the matter, and his caustic 
tongue was guided chiefly by the frondeur spirit which has so often 
animated distinguished Frenchmen. After a time his witticisms 
began to take a dubiously patriotic turn. ‘ Be my brother or I will 
kill you” was not a definition of revolutionary conduct likely to find 
favour with revolutionists. He was accused and imprisoned, released, 
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but threatened with imprisonment again. Then he tried to make 
away with himself, but pistol and knife would not help him. He 
only succeeded in maiming and gashing himself in a ghastly fashion, 
and died after many days. 

This horrible death figures in a most striking story, the Prophecy 
of Cazotte, which has often been told before, but is too remarkable 
to be omitted here. According to La Harpe—testimony, it should be 
remembered, given many years after the event—a brilliant company 
were collected, some time in the year 1788, at the house of some un- 
named academician, who was also a man of high rank. Among them 
were assembled Chamfort, La Harpe himself, Condorcet, Bailly, 
Cazotte, the learned Vicq d’Azyr ; Roucher, chief poet of the deplor- 
able descriptive school which Saint Lambertand Delille had introduced, 
and many others, with a plentiful admixture of merely fashionable 
company, and numerous ladies, with Madame de Grammont at their 
head. The company, if we may trust La Harpe, who had, it must 
be remembered, become at the time of writing violently orthodox (so 
that Chenier contrasted his few celeste with Naigeon’s feu d’enfer), 
had been indulging in free feasting and free drinking of the kind 
recorded in fable of the Holbachians. Chamfort had read “ impious 
and libertine tales,” for which the reader of his works will not 
search in vain. A guest had informed the audience that he did not 
believe in the existence of God, and that he did believe that Homer 
was a fool. Another had cited with gusto the remark of his barber, 
“Tam not a gentleman, sir; but I assure you I am not a bit more 
religious than if I were.’ Encouraged by these cheering instances, 
thecompany began to forecast the good time coming. Suddenly Cazotte, 
who was known as an oddity and an illuminé, as well as from his ad- 
mirable tale, the Diable Amoureux, breaks in. The good time wih 
come, and he can tell them what its fruits will be. Condorcet will die 
self-poisoned on a prison floor ; Chamfort will give himself a score of 
gashes in the vain hope of escaping from the golden age. As each 
guest, treating the matter at first as a joke, ironically asks for his 
own fate, the revelations grow more precise. Vicq d’Azyr, Bailly, 
Roucher have their evil fortunes told. At last the crowning moment 
of incredulity is reached when the prophet announces the fate of La 
Harpe. “la Harpe sera Chrétien.” The company are almost con- 
soled when they think that their own misfortunes depend necessarily 
upon such an impossible contingency as this. But there is still an 
unpleasant impression from the gravity and the mystical reputation 
of the speaker. ‘T’o dissipate it Madame de Grammont makes some 
light remark about the hardship which, by the conventions of 
society, prevents women from reaping the fruits of the Revolution. 
Cazotte replies to her promptly. There is no exemption for women 
in the golden age. She herself, her friends, and even her betters 
will share the fate of Bailly and Roucher. “ At least,” she cries, 
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“you will give me the consolation of a confessor.’ ‘ No,” is the 
answer. ‘“ The last victim who will be so attended will die before you, 
and he will be the King of France.” This is too much even for such an 
assembly, and the host interferes. But the valiant duchess is irre- 
pressible. She asks Cazotte whether he alone is exempted from all 
these evils, and receives for answer only a gloomy quotation from 
Josephus, relating to the fate of the madman who at the siege of 
Jerusalem ended his forebodings by crying, ‘“ Woe to myself!” 
Then Cazotte makes his bow and leaves the room. Before six years 
had passed every word of his prophecy was fulfilled. Vieq d’Azyr 
had succeeded, and Chamfort had failed, in their attempts to copy the 
high Roman fashion. Roucher and Bailly and Madame de Grammont 
and the rest had looked through the dismal window, and Cazotte 
himself had been the hero of perhaps the most famous and most 
pitiful of the revolutionary legends. As for the Christianity of La 
Harpe, that perhaps is a question of definition. 

The history of Rivarol is curiously different. Chamfort is a dis- 
tinctly melancholy figure: he is full of gall and wormwood ; his 
life is passed half in attempts at great passions, and half in regrets 
at not achieving them, and his end is sinister and ghastly almost 
beyond comparison. Mis rival has nothing of this Timon-ITeraclitus 
air about him. Even less seems to be known of his youth (with the 
exception of the innkeeperhood of his father) than of Chamfort’s. 
But Rivarol was born in lawful wedlock about the middle of the 
century, and seems to have had some claims to nobility d la 
mode de Gascogne. He is, indeed, despite an alleged Italian origin, 
a Gascon all over : in his imperturbable self-conceit, in his determina- 
tion to take all things at their best and sunniest, in his keen appre- 
hension of the side on which his bread was buttered, and in a certain 
lightness and springiness of character which stood him in good stead. 
He began his literary career with somewhat formidable works—a 
translation of Dante’s Inferno, with comments, and a Discourse on the 
Universality of the French Tongue. There is great literary promise in 
both these works; indeed Rivarol, merely as a writer, ranks far 
above Chamfort. The limited range and, at the same time, the 
inflated style of the period, is admirably shown in both the comment 
and .the discourse. The essay which prefaced his Dante is very 
curious to read. It gives the idea of a man who is thoroughly aware 
of the weaknesses of his time, and thoroughly determined to fall in 
with them, though he himself does not wholly share them. It has 
the suspicion of insincerity that nearly all his work has, but it gives 
an undoubted idea of power. Of the discourse, perhaps no better 
idea can be given than by the sentence in which the author expresses 
its essence, “La Jangue Frangaise est la seule qui ait une probité 
attachée 4 son génie.” It is impossible to imagine a cleverer and 
more audacious translation into the moral jargon of the time, of 
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the simple statement that French is the clearest of European 
languages. 

In the year before the Revolution, however, Rivarol tried a very 
different style. His Petit Almanach de nos Grands Hommes pour 
Pannée 1788, an alphabetical handbook of authors, is one of the 
most venomous, but at the same time one of the most charming 
literary skits that have ever appeared. The mania for gorgeous 
appellations which had seized upon literary men, gave Rivarol plenty 
of handle, and to this day it is impossible to avoid laughing at the 
unlucky victims whose titles he discovered, or in some cases invented. 
There is M. Duhaussy de Robecourt, author of a touching poem 
with the refrain— 


‘* Et je voudrais pour tout potage 
Des pommes cuites avec yous ””— 


which must surely have inspired the author of Doctor Syntax with 


his equally touching but less famous romance of which each verse 
ends— 


‘* Give me the table-flap, the mutton bone, and Mary.” 


There is M. Fenouillot de Falbaire de Quingei, whose name alone 
ought to be sufficient to gain him a high rank in literature. There 


is M. de Saint-Ange, hero of the following exquisite quatrain, which 
Moliére ought to have lived to hear— 


“Rival d’Ovide et saint! Quel assemblage étrange! 
A Yheureux traducteur d’un tendre original 
Le nom de Saint parait convenir assez mal. 
Mais ses vers ont prouyé qu’il a l’esprit d’un Ange!” 


It is needless to say that this publication provoked some rather 
warm displays of feeling from the brother men of letters, who found 
themselves classed with these fantastic personages. But before long 
the Revolution broke out, and Rivarol at once and without hesitation 
took the Royalist side. It does not appear that his motives were 
altogether sordid, and he was probably influenced to a great extent by 
the same hatred which his countryman, Gautier, afterwards bore and 
expressed to la stupidité égalitaire. His articles in the Journal 
Politique National are vigorous enough, and have the curious tone of 
laboured conviction which is characieristic of Rivarol’s serious 
work, and of which one is at a loss to gauge the sincerity, though it 
induces us to believe him insincere. He very soon had occasion to 
leave the country, and spent the last ten years of his life in Brussels, 
London, Hamburg, and Berlin, rejoicing a good deal in the society 
first of a certain Manette, then of a Russian princess; writing 2 
little under strong stress of publishers, and often delighting 
young Frenchmen who were introduced to him by the brilliancy of 
his conversation. It is to one of these neophytes that we owe not 
merely the best account of his ways, but also the preservation of 
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some of the best of his good things. This was Chénedollé, an 
amiable man of letters, a poet as poets went ‘between the days of 
André Chénier and of Lamartine, and the friend of Joubert, of 
Chateaubriand, and of a great many other persons more distinguished 
than himself. Rivarol died at Berlin in the spring of 1801, being 
then just fifty years old. 

Before discussing the work from which these two men derived 
their principal and most permanent reputation, it may be well to say 
a very few words on the absolute and relative literary merit of their 
longer and more regular compositions. The fact that they were the 
two prominent swordsmen on the two opposing sides, has led to a good 
deal of partial judgment of them in France. Chamfort has some- 
times been represented as a mere pander to the vicious tastes of the 
great; Rivarol as a scurrilous denizen of Grub Street, who adopted 
the Royalist side merely because it seemed likely to pay the best. 
Literary as well as moral value has been adjudged or denied to both 
in the same way. For my own part, and postponing the question of 
wit, I think that Rivarol has certainly the higher claims in matter 
of literature. Chamfort’s serious productions are hardly readable 
nowadays. The plays are not readable at all. The Tubleaux de la 
Révolution are feeble and wordy. The Eloge on Moliére is a mere 
schoolboy performance, and that on Za Fontaine, though very much 
better, is not up to the level of even good second-rate criticism. It 
is otherwise with M. le Comte de Rivarol. Sainte-Beuve acknow- 
ledges that he is presqgu’un grand écrivain, and I venture to think 
that the presque expresses very close contiguity. But what is more 
remarkable about him even than his manner is his matter. His essay 
on the French language, his essay on Dante, are written with very 
insufficient knowledge, and from a critical standpoint entirely opposed 
to our present points of view. Yet it is remarkable how Rivarol’s 
divination supplies his lack of knowledge ; how just his thoughts 
are ; how strikingly they differ from the accepted notions of the La 
Harpes and the Suards. His translation, or rather paraphrase, of 
the Inferno, shows him chiefly as a master of language ; but the 
essays which precede it give him independent rank as a student and 
critic of thought. 

We may now pass from the work which did not give our authors 
their reputation to that which did. This latter is of an exceedingly 
miscellaneous and in parts of a rather problematical kind. It consists 
partly of regular pensées or maxims of the kind produced by Pascal, 
Vauvenargues, La Rochefoucauld, and Joubert. Bu” it consists also 
and in still larger measure of anecdotes and of actual conversation 
and table-talk collected and handed down by authorities more or less 
trustworthy. To this may perhaps be added the Petit Almanach 
des Grands Hommes, which Rivarol and Champcenetz launched at 
their contemporaries, and the axioms drawn from De /’Homme. The 
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total has served hundreds of writers since the time of the originals as 
a quarry, or perhaps, to use a more appropriate metaphor, as a spice- 
box. Its contents rarely possess the weight and fulness of the great 
pensée writers; the truths expressed are generally alloyed to no 
small extent, and there is much of mere personality and of the spite 
of the moment. But at its best the stuff displays an extraordinary 
quickness of intelligence and facility of wit, while even at its worst 
it has the merit of illuminating, not merely a dead state of society, 
but what is living and not likely to die, the part or aspect of human 
nature which gave to that society most of its characteristic features. 

Chamfort himself defines a maxim as a product of the labour of a 
clever man intended to spare fools trouble. The fools who should 
take his own efforts of the kind, and adopt them without examina- 
tion, would certainly justify their title to the designation. There is 
always abundance of insight in them, but the insight is rarely 
directed to the whole of the subject. The two most famous of all his 
sayings are his definition of love and his remark as to the cleansing 
of Augean stables. It is noteworthy, however, that the former is 
usually given imperfectly, and that the latter is often altered so as 
to be hardly recognisable. When Chamfort asserted that “1’amour 
ce n’est que l’échange de deux fantaisies,” and so forth, it was 
with the important qualification “l’amour ¢el quwil existe dans la 
société.’ When he asserted the necessary connection between revo- 
lution and violence, the phrase was not, as is so often said, “you 
cannot make revolutions with rosewater,” but “you cannot cleanse 
the stable of Augeas with a dusting-brush.” Of his more high- 
flown sayings, “ I] faut recommencer la société humaine” is perhaps 
as fair a specimen as can be found. It is striking, and carefully 
abstains from committing the speaker to details ; a frequent charac- 
teristic of Chamfort’s political maxims. Here is one, however, 
of far sharper point and more definite aim: “ La noblesse, disent les 
nobles, est un intermédiaire entre le Roi et le peuple. . . . Oui, comme 
le chien de chasse est intermédiaire entre le chasseur et les liévres.” 
It is remarkable, again, to find a professed man of letters aiming such 
a shot as this at a favourite literary paradox on politics. ‘‘ There are 
people who pardon all the ill that priests have done, because had it 
not been for the priests we should never have had Tartuffe.”” On 
the whole, however, his political sayings seem to me his worst. 
They are animated, indeed, by a really genuine if not fanatical enthu- 
siasm for the popular cause, and by a clear, and, as I think, on the 
whole unselfish comprehension of the evils of the old régime. But 
they are decidedly one-sided, and there are traces about them of the 
personal prejudices of a nameless man who felt himself injured in 
rank if not in pocket by a convention of society. This element of 
personality may probably account to some extent for the speedy 
revulsion which came over him, and made him so soon “suspect.” 
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Chateaubriand, who knew him, has remarked that he could not him- 
self understand how Chamfort could ever have seriously espoused any 
political cause whatever. There must have been something in his 
manner which caused this wonder, for his language is expressive 
enough of conviction. A remarkable sourness reappears in his 
speeches on other subjects. He is always complaining—very un- 
justly as it seems in his own case—of the scanty encouragement 
given to men of letters. ‘Men of letters,” he says, “are like pea- 
cocks, to whom a grain or two of corn is grudgingly thrown, and 
who are brought out now and then to show off their feathers, while 
cocks and hens and ducks and turkeys are stuffing their fill.’ But 
it is on another subject that, like most of his contemporaries, he is 
chiefly eloquent. The famous and already quoted definition of love 
might lead us to suppose him a mere cynic. He has, however, and 
not unfrequently, his moments of sensibilité. ‘“ Quelque mal qu'un 
homme puisse penser des femmes, il n’y a pas de femme qui n’en 
pense encore plus mal que lui,” is one of his most savage sayings of 
the first kind, and it is abundantly supported by others. 

“ Avez-vous jamais connu une femme qui, voyant un de ses amis 
assidu auprés d’une autre femme, ait supposé que cette autre femme 
lui fut cruelle? On voit par la l’opinion qu’elles ont les unes des 
autres. Tirez vos conclusions.” 

“On n’est tout-d-fait la dupe d’une femme tant qu’elle n’est point 
la votre.” 

“‘On serait trop malheureux si auprés des femmes on se souvenait 
de ce qu’on sait par cour.” 

On the other hand, the author of that other saying, “ La pire des 
mésalliances est celle du ccour,”’ cannot have been a mere railer, and 
there are many other signs in his work that he had had to choke 
down not a little sentiment. In .lmost all his miscellaneous mots 
there is a distinct undercurrent of s. dness. ‘Il faut,”’ he says in one 
place, “‘agir davantage, penser moins, et ne pas se regarder vivre.” 
But it is clear that he did look at himself as he lived, and that the 
spectacle did not satisfy him. ‘‘Ce que j’ai appris je ne le sais plus, 
le peu que je sais je l’ai deviné” may be a remnant of his days of 
what Diderot called “suffisance bien conditionnée.”’ He often speaks 
too of his “‘ celebrity” as if it were a quite incontestable fact. Yet 
ten years before his death he could say that “he had lost the passions 
that rendered society supportable, and saw nothing in it but folly 
and wretchedness.” 

The most popular, however, and not the least interesting side of 
Chamfort’s talent remains to be noticed. He has left us a collection 
of anecdotes which surpasses in vivacity, in keenness of observation, 
and in power of invention, anything else of the kind which exists. 
That in many, if not in most cases, the right of invention as well as 
of careful observation and witty expression is his, seems not doubtful. 
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His anecdotes are, moreover, for the most part anecdotes with a pur- 
pose, and the purpose is to show the folly, the vanity, and the vices 
of the society which Chamfort knew so well and hated so much. It 
is impossible to read a single page of them without finding striking 
examples, but I can only quote a few of the happiest and most 
characteristic, and at the same time the least known, for there are 
not a few of Chamfort’s sayings and stories which are already known 
by quotation to all the world. Out of the others might be composed 
a tableau of the later eighteenth century, its men of fashion and its 
men of letters, its actresses and its great ladies, its ceremonies and its 
philosophy. There is the noble academician, canvassed by a candi- 
date who has insulted him forty years before, receiving him with the 
utmost politeness, complimenting him on his literary successes, and 
at last bowing him out with the words, “‘ Adieu, M. le Comte, je vous 
félicite de n’avoir plus de mémoire.” There is the man who 
refuses to marry his friend and beloved hostess because “he 
should not know where to spend his evenings.” There is Broglie, 


the war-god, who is willing to allow that ce Voltaire has written one 
good line : 


‘* Le premier qui fut roi fut un soldat heureux.” 


Or we find ourselves back in the sacred precincts of the Academy— 
for Chamfort is never tired of girding at his colleagues—and a 
member is proposing “that not more than four persons be allowed to 
speak at once;” while Fontenelle, when the question is whether a 
certain stingy immortal has or not paid his subscription, and: the 
good-natured collector remarks, “I believe he did, but I did not see 
it,” rejoins “I did see it, but I don’t believe it.” Sometimes the 
sarcasm flies higher. We are told of the programme of a Cour 
Pleniére which was drawn up for Louis XV., containing not only the 
remarks that the King was to make, but also stage directions. ‘Here 
the King will assume an air of severity:” ‘At this point his 
majesty’s countenance will unbend itself,” and so forth. Elsewhere 
it is the courtier who defies his enemies to supplant him, “Il n’y a 
personne ici plus valet que moi.” Or, once more, Louis the wellbeloved 
lies on his deathbed, indignantly protesting with his last breath 
against the uncourtly doctor who says to him, “ You must ” do so and 
so. Of one story Madame Denis, Voltaire’s unlucky niece is the 
heroine. She is modestly deprecating praises for her acting in 
Zaire. ‘‘One ought to be young and beautiful for that,” she says. 
“Ah! madame,” replies her well-meaning flatterer, ‘‘ you have 
proved the contrary.” Then we have the following miracle of the 
ridiculous-pathetic which deserves quotation at length : 

“* Madame de H—— me racontait la mort de M. le Duc d’Aumont. 
‘Cela a tourné bien court,’ disait-elle. ‘Deux jours auparavant M. 
Bonvard lui avait permis de manger, et le jour méme de sa mort, 
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deux heures avant le recidive de sa paralysie, il était comme a trente 
ans, comme il avait été toute sa vie. Il avait demandé son perroquet, 
avait dit ‘Brossez ce fauteuil,’ ‘Voyons mes deux broderies 
nouvelles,’ enfin toute sa téte, toutes ses idées comme a |’ordinaire.”’ 
Does not this conquer a place among stories of the lightning before 
death ? Nor even after this does the gallery lose its charms. There is 
the courtier who in unconscious contrast to Massillon’s famous opening, 
remarked at the death of Louis XIV., “ Aprés la mort d’un roi on 
peut tout croire.” Yet a little and we are grieved to hear that 
Voltaire actually spoke of the divine Emily as “ Un cochon qui n’a 
pas d’organes, qui ne sait pas ce que c’est que ’harmonie.” That the 
majority of the anecdotes are, as this clearly is, illnatured, is almost 
to be expected. But what is remarkable about Chamfort is that 
there is little malice, in the French sense of the word, about him. It 
is difficult to believe that his unrivalled collection of pathological 
illustrations gave him the very slightest delight. There is no laugh 
in them, though they have made so many hundreds of people laugh 
since they were written and told. The saeva indignatio has come 
upon the satirist, and scorn has apparently ceased to provide him 
with any pleasure. One is always expecting Chamfort to change 
his tone and become a preacher in éarnest, bewailing and lamenting 
instead of merely girding at the follies and vices of his time. The 
shadow of his death seems to reach backwards. 

With this melancholy temperament and sombre habit of thought, the 
light and mercurial carelessness of Rivarol is in striking contrast. 
I have said that he seems to me to possess greater literary powers 
than Chamfort, and a greater faculty of thinking justly on most 
subjects, if not on any given subject. But whereas Chamfort is 
frequently sincere, Rivarol hardly knows what sincerity is. He is 
not consciously or intentionally false, but it becomes very soon evident 
to his readers that with immense power of appreciation he is almost 
incapable of being really convinced. I have said that his adoption 
of the royalist cause does not seem to have been the act of a 
mere hireling. His acuteness foresaw that the popular side were 
likely to have some very disagreeable experiences, and that there 
would be for some time little room there for persons who took 
merely sarcastic and apolaustic views of life. Whatever may have 
been his real claim toa place among the nobility, his tastes and 
(such as they were) his convictions threw him on their side. This had 
its inconveniences. There is an admirable story which is told, for a 
wonder, at his expense. Rivarol in the early days of the Revolution 
had been expatiating on the loss of “nos titres, nos droits,” and so 
forth. Hereat his hearer was heard to mutter Nos! with a slight 
accent of wonder. ‘ Qu’est-ce que vous trouvez la de singulier ? ” said 
the Gascon sharply. ‘C’est le pluriel, mon cher, que je trouve 
singulier,” replied the other. As a rule, however, it was not Rivarol 
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who played the part of butt insuch matters. With less venom than 
Chamfort, he had an almost unequalled knack of saying insolent 
things. His remark to the unlucky author of a single couplet, 
“C’est fort bien, mais il y a des longueurs,”’ is perhaps the best 
known of all his sayings. But one can imagine the cordial hatred 
which must have been generally felt towards a man who, meeting 
the harmless Florian with a manuscript sticking out of his pocket, 
could exclaim, “Ah, monsieur, si on ne vous connaissait pas on vous 
volerait.” “ Condorcet writes with laudanum on lead paper ” is not 
an extraordinary witticism. But this on the funeral sermons of a 
certain Abbé de Vauxcelles is again admirable. “On ne sent jamais 
mieux le néant de l’homme que dans la prose de cet orateur.” 
“ Champcenetz c’est mon clair de lune” is a specimen of the amiable 
speeches he gave to his chief literary coadjutor, himself no despicable 
wit, and who, after his condemnation by the revolutionary tribunal, 
asked Fouquier Tinville “ whether one could make arrangements for 
a substitute ?’’ The historian Rulhiére, who was one of the most 
unpopular of men, is said to have complained to Rivarol one day of 
his ill-repute, remarking, “Je n’ai jamais fait qu’une méchanceté 
dans ma vie.” ‘Quand finira-t-elle? ” was the answer. Some of his 
less ferocious replies are even better, as this criticism of an epigram- 
matist, “Ses épigrammes font honneur a son cwur,” where it would 
be impossible to select more ingeniously the praise which damns. As 
a specimen of the success with which he could play the devil’s 
advocate, nothing perhaps can surpass a criticism of Voltaire reported 
by Chénedollé. Rivarol, it seems, fully admitted the excellence of the 
great man’s lighter poems, but said “ His Henriade is only a meagre 
sketch, a skeleton of an epic, destitute of sinew, and flesh, and colour. 
His tragedies are philosophical exercises, brilliant but cold. In his 
style there is always something dead: while in Virgil and Racine 
all is alive. The ‘Essai sur les Mours et l’Esprit des Nations,’ a 
paltry parody of Bossuet’s immortal discourse, is only an outline, 
elegant enough, but dull, dry, and misleading. As for his pompously 
named Philosophical Dictionary, it is a book of little reach or weight 
in philosophy. To imagine that the thought of Voltaire cannot be 
surpassed is to prove one’s own thought excessively limited. Nothing 
can be more imperfect than his manner of thinking. It is empty, 
superficial, tending only to mockery and dissolution, good to destroy 
and nothing more. There is neither depth in it, nor height, nor unity, 
nor future, nothing capable of serving as a foundation, or as a bond.” 
This is unfair and extravagant, no doubt, but it is remarkable 
how it contains in essence almost everything which has since been 
said against its subject. In Rivarol’s terser maxims the same 
acuteness, the same felicity of expression, and occasionally the same 
suspicion of unfairness and insincerity appear, Many of these are 
scattered about his longer works, and among them one may often find 
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sayings which under other guise have become well known. “Le 
lecteur trouve toujours la peine que l’écrivain ne s’est pas donné,” 
isa better, if less laconic, expression of the truth whose English 
clothing is attributed to Sheridan. Rivarol has left, in one form or 
another, a considerable number of pensécs, in which his admiration 
for Montesquieu and Pascal, the two authors whom he prized most, 
is evident enough. Some of them suffer from a frequent sin in 
pensée-writing; they are too ambitious. Thus, the following: 
“Flambeau de la langage et de tous les arts, la métaphysique écluire, 
indique, et ne fait pas,” is little more than an ingenious conceit. 
But this cannot always be objected against his serious thoughts. 
The same metaphorical tinge is observable in another of the same 
class, but there is more in the metaphor: ‘‘ Le temps est le rivage de 
lesprit ; tout passe devant lui et nous croyons que c’est lui qui passe.”’ 
“The imagination is the mistress of the future” has a somewhat mystic 
sound, but ‘On n’a pas le droit d’une chose impossible”’ is excellent 
both in matter and form. Some of his political axioms are still more 
remarkable. ‘La politique est comme le Sphinx de la fable, elle 
dévore tous ceux qui n’expliquent pas ses énigmes”’ is one of those 
sayings which have many claimants. But the following is original 
enough, and, in the case of France, remarkably prophetic. ‘Les 
corps politiques recommencent sans cesse: ils ne vivent que de 
rémédes.’”’ When we come to the remark, “ Le corps politique 
est comme un arbre; 4 mesure qu'il s’éléve il a autant besoin du 
ciel que de la terre,” it is, perhaps, not uncharitable to suppose that 
this was written when Rivarol had been, at any rate for political 
purposes, converted. Here, again, is a saying worthy of note: “ Les 
souverains ne doivent jamais oublier qu’un écrivain peut recruter 
parmi des soldats, et qu’un général ne peut jamais recruter parmi 
les lecteurs ;”” while the following, on the other side, shows a power 
of recognising a fact which the contemporaries of the author forgot 
to their cost: “ Les peuples les plus civilisés sont aussi voisins de la 
barbarie que le fer le plus poli l’est de la rouille.” Here, again, 
appears the cynic: “Il faut plutét pour opérer une réyolution une 
certaine masse de bétise de l’une part qu’une certaine dose de lumiére 
de l’autre.” But Rivarol did not spare his friends. He said of the 
Allies, “Ils ont toujours été en arriére d’une année, d’une armée et 
d’une idée,” and of the nobles, “ Ils prennent leurs souvenirs pour des 
droits.”’ His Lettre d la Noblesse, written when Brunswick’s victorious 
advent was confidently expected, is a really admirable appeal for 
moderation and justice in the moment of presumed victory. 

His religious maxims have the air of being made to order, but 
fortunately there are few of them. In ethics he is more copious, 
and on both these subjects his chief utterances are to be found in 
a series of letters to Necker, who was one of his chosen objects 
of attack. There is, however, in some of his moral sentences 
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a fair measure of the spirit of La Rochefoucauld. “ L’indulgence 
pour ceux qu’on connait est bien plus rare que la pitié pour: ceux 
qu’on ne connait pas” is not unworthy of the great anatomist of 
the seventeenth century. The following, too, from the Treatise “de 
Homme,” a strange mixture of dullness and vivacity, is a fine 
image: “ Les pavots de la vieillesse s’interposent entre la vie et la 
mort pour nous faire oublier l’une et nous assoupir sur l’autre.” In 
another saying, verbally good as it is, Rivarol is surely unjust to- 
wards his century. ‘Que pouvait faire,” he asks, “le bon sens 
dans un siécle malade de métaphysique ov l’on ne permettait plus le 
bonheur de se présenter sans preuves?” This is probably the only 
time that the eighteenth century has ever been charged with too 
great nicety in its admittance of things enjoyable. In dealing with 
literary subjects we might expect greater copiousness from such a 
lover of letters and of language as Rivarol, who, like Gautier and 
some other writers, had a genuine affection for words in themselves. 
His remarks on this head are valuable, but do not seem to have been 
preserved in any great numbers. Of these sayings on language I 
have already quoted one, the rather too rhetorical remark about the 
probity of the French tongue. Others have to do with the question 
of the relation between language and thought, but there is one on 
grammar which deserves citation. ‘‘La grammaire étant l’art de 
lever les difficultés d’une langue, il ne faut pas que le levier soit 
plus lourd que le fardeau.” There might be a disposition nowadays 
to dispute this definition of grammar, but hardly any one: will 
dispute the shrewdness and the necessity of the accompanying 
caution. Elsewhere are to be found some comparisons between 
“Vesprit” et “le talent,” which show that Rivarol attached a 
rather unusual meaning to the many-sensed word esprit. He seems 
to mean by it the understanding in its widest sense, while he gives 
to talent the equivalent, or pretty nearly the equivalent of faculty 
of expression. Shorter maxims are often remarkable, such as “Le 
génie égorge ceux qu'il pille;” “Plus d’un écrivain est. persuadé 
qu'il a fait penser son lecteur quand il I|’a fait suer.” ‘“Oeclui qui 
pour étre naif emprunte une phrase d’Amyot, demanderait pour étre 
brave l’armure de Bayard.” This last sally, despite its wit, shows 
that Rivarol was not superior to his contemporaries in his knowledge 
and understanding of the ancient literature of France. But perhaps 
the best measure of his faculty is to be found in some remarks on 
Shakespeare. It does not appear that these remarks were founded 
on any real knowledge of the poet, and Rivarol was too much a man 
of his time to divine fully the phenomenon which he could not, or 
did not care to examine. But his view is exactly that which a man 
of great faculty would take of Shakespeare, from secondhand know- 
ledge of what has been said of him by enthusiasts on the one side, 
and detractors on the other. 
There are few anecdotes recorded of Rivarol’s telling. ‘Dieu de 
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la conversation,” and “Saint Georges de l’épigramme,” as his 
admirers called him, his speech does not seem to have been that of 
the raconteur. His faculty, in short, was almost entirely critical, 
and he knew it so well that he abstained from any attempt at 
constructive work, except on the smallest scale. He was a born 
journalist and reviewer, and perhaps under pressure he might have 
made a historian. But it is difficult to imagine him either poet, 
dramatist, or writer of fiction. Chamfort, on the other hand, had 
novel-writing come into fashion in his days, might very well have 
anticipated De Bernard, though his graver would have drawn deeper 
lines. 

To weigh either of these men in the balance, and assign them 
their exact place among writers, is not very easy. As we have seen, 
nothing that they did of any magnitude, with a partial exception in 
the case of some work of Rivarol’s, deserves high estimate. We are 
therefore forced to judge them by their maxims, independent or 
imbedded in larger works, by their reported conversation, and by 
doubtful and treacherous collections of apophthegms and anecdotes. 
Now pensée-writing, even at its best, is a kind of composition pecu- 
liarly hard to value. The paucity of words which it necessarily 
affects may be suggestive of much thought: on the other hand it 
may serve to conceal the want of any thought at all. The writer of 
pensées always and legitimately claims that his readers shall read 
between the lines, and sometimes it seems as if he relied a little too 
much on this license. There is also a vast amount of mere trick in 
this style of composition. Let any man of fair ability and some 
knack of writing spend a few days over La Rochefoucauld and 
Joubert, and he will find himself almost unconsciously framing sen- 
tences on their model, the goodness or badness of which he can 
hardly, for the time at least, decide. In these two writers there is 
perhaps no alloy, but the same can hardly be said of any other com- 
posers of maxims, and it certainly cannot be said of the two who are 
before us. To write pensées with supreme felicity there is required, 
either such long experience and keen observation of men as La 
Rochefoucauld and Chesterfield possessed, or else such familiarity 
with books, and such a habit of meditation, as was the equipment of 
Pascal and Joubert. Neither Chamfort nor Rivarol possessed either 
of these advantages in the highest degree. They knew men, but 
only from the outside, and from certain limited, superficial, and 
accidental points of view. They knew books too, but their know- 
ledge was circumscribed by the fashions of a time which, whatever 
its other merits may have been, was a time as little favourable to 
literary criticism and valuation as any that the world has seen. 
Hence their axioms are rather personal than general, rather amusing 
than instructive, rather showing the acuteness and ingenuity of the 
authors than able to throw light on the subjects dealt with. As 
mere tellers of anecdotes and sayers of sharp things they have indeed 
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had few rivals, and rich as French literature is in this point, the 
hundred pages or so of Chamfort’s Characters and Portraits contain 
almost as much wealth as all other writers can make up between 
them. In this point there is no comparison between the two, and if 
Chamfort yields to Rivarol as a writer, as a tale-teller in miniature 
he has absolutely no rival. 

The singular difference between the promise and the performance, 
the fame and the deeds of both our authors, naturally invites another 
consideration. How far were circumstances responsible for what 
they did and for what they did not do? Asarule I must confess 
that this inquiry seems to me an idle one, but in this case it has its 
appositeness. It is difficult for any one who studies them to miss an 
extraordinarily nineteenth century flavour in both. It is suid, 
indeed, that Rivarol had conceived in his Gascon head a notion that 
Voltaire had done him a deadly injury by getting himself born half 
a century earlier, and filling the place which otherwise he, Rivarol, 
would have filled. To me, however, it seems that both Rivarol and 
his rival and enemy, Chamfort, were born not too late but too early. 
They had not the creative genius which enables a man to produce 
good and original work at any time that he may occur. They were 
of the second or third order, the order which simply falls in more or 
less with the prevalent ideas and the fashionable forms of its time. 
Now the literary forms and ideas of the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century in France must be admitted by any competent and impartial 
judge to have been nearly hopeless. Tragedies and comedies where 
every scene, almost every situation and speech, was taken from a 
recognised catalogue ; é/oges which simply adapted this author and 
that to certain specified and accepted canons; poems which were 
verse exercises done to scale—these were the chief of them. No 
one who had not genius to break away from these, or genius to trans- 
form them, could produce literary work of the first or even of the 
second class. Forty or fifty years later, both would have found 
careers open to them for which they were admirably adapted. 
Rivarol’s powers of style and faculty of appreciation would have 
made him a rival on the one side to Mérimée, on the other to Sainte- 
Beuve, to both of whom he bears some points of resemblance. 
Chamfort, with his smaller literary faculty, possessed, besides his 
narrative ability, a germ of political enthusiasm which might 
have made him a statesman or at last a great orator, and a vein of 
discontented sentiment which might have produced good work of the 
melancholy moralist sort. It is obvious, too, that they were above 
all things suited for contributing to periodical literature, the special 
employment of political literary men in this century. When that 
literature is reviled, as it often is, for turning away spirits and 
talents capable of doing better work, it is only fair to reckon on the 
other side the good work it has produced from those who would 
otherwise have been more or less sterile. Chamfort and Rivarol are 
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examples of such actual historical sterility—neither felt the vocation 
to produce a magnum opus, and to neither was the opportunity open 
of producing numerous interesting opuscula. It would lead us too 
far from our subject to apply the reverse method and consider the 
names both in English and in French literature of the last seventy 
years who would have been equally sterile, or yet more sterile, but 
for the impulse and employment which these men lacked. 

In what they did, however, imperfect as it may be, there is, after 
all, a charm and an interest which is not to be overlooked. They 
were among the last (for Joubert, it must be remembered, was their 
contemporary, born only a year or two after Rivarol, though his 
posthumous work appeared so much later) of a great and charac- 
teristic school of writers. Since them, with the single exception 
just noticed, no one has made his mark by maxim or apophthegm, 
and it may be doubted whether any one will do so until society and 
literature have again gone through some notable changes. Not 
destitute of serious import and value, they offer at the same time 
almost unequalled pasture to the merely idle mind that delights in 
play of words and wit. They have, too, what may be called the 
merit of making an end. They were the natural outcome of a 
brilliant, fastidious, and enlightened socicty, which at last became, 
in matter of literature, too enlightened to dare to make a mistake, 
and too fastidious to risk imperfect work. Their personality is 
unusually vivid. Almost without the aid of biographers we can sce 
Rivarol, with the curiously innocent smirk which his portrait wears, 
remarking that ‘‘ Florian’s works consist of nearly as many blank 
pages as printed ones. It is lucky, too,’’ he adds, “ for the blank 
pages are far the best.” We can hear Chamfort, in a brilliant 
society, recounting the misfortunes of his colleague, who, in the 
words of the ballad, ‘‘Came home at e’en, and found a man where 
no man should be.” He tells how the culprit, in the true spirit of 
his father, Adam, upbraids his partner in the misdeed. “ Quand je 
vous disais, madame, qu’il était temps que je m’enaille!” “Que je 
m’en allasse, monsieur,” cries the scandalized academician, his feelings 
as a@ husband vanishing before his sensitiveness as a grammarian. 
Their works exactly give the two men. Rivarol, a man of indif- 
ferent breeding, of little delicacy, of few illusions, keenly alive to 
the main chance, and possessing a gladiatorial faculty of fighting on 
this side or on that, but of fine though intolerant literary taste, and 
of unexampled powers of malign epigram. Chamfort, thoroughly 
versed in the ways of society, though not born to it, prone to throw 
his thought into anecdote rather than reflection, tired of the world 
and yet anxious to keep in with it and suit its tastes, scornful of his 
fellows and yet entertaining at heart almost fantastic views of the 
possibilities of human progress, and of the abstract rights of 
humanity. Gerorce SAtnrsBury. 
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Part II].—Tue Hisrortcan Mernop. 


WuEey the intellectual characteristics of the last hundred years come 
hereafter to be contrasted with those of the ages preceding, this 
period will, perhaps, be chiefly remembered in the record of human 
thought as an age of historical activity. In every department of 
thought the historical bent is manifest; and nowhere is this more 
true than in law. The historical method in law is the special 
resource, and almost the discovery, of our immediate time. And it is 
important for the lawyer to recognise its proper use and its available 
limits. 

A few words as to its own history. Although there are some 
indications of the use of historical explanations in law in some earlier 
jurists, such as Bodin, Bacon, and Grotius, nothing like a distinct 
conception of a methodical application of history to law will be found, 
I think, earlier than the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
Even then, it is only a single suggestion which was followed by no 
practical result. But a definite, though brief, statement of the con- 
ception is to be found in the very extraordinary work of a very great 
philosopher, in the first essay of Leibnitz. The Nora methodus 
discendae docendaeque iurisprudentiae was published in 1667 by a young 
man of twenty-two, under the following circumstances :—Leibnitz 
had applied to the University of Leipsic for a dispensation to grant 
him the degree of doctor before he had reached the legal age. The 
permission was refused ; but the University of Altorf having admitted 
him, he published a short essay as a proof of his competence, in 
which he entirely reviewed the whole field of jurisprudence. On the 
boldness, the depth, the learning of this most astonishing production 
of a young student, we need not now enlarge. Suffice it to say, that 
it sketches the entire reconstruction of the form of the Corpus Juris, 
very much in the sense in which it has been reconstructed in the last 
century. For the moment, the important point is that he clearly 
expounds the use of the historical method in law. 

That will be evident from his making the historical side one of 
the parts of law, and devoting to this a distinct section of his short 
work. He writes—“We have hitherto been treating only the 
didactic side of jurisprudence, we must now pass to the historical 
side. The history of jurisprudence is either the internal or the 
external history. ‘The former is that which deals with the substance 
of jurisprudence ; the latter is only subsidiary. The internal history 
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of law is that which examines into the laws as adopted in various 
states.” He then goes on to prove the importance of tracing these 
along with the external history of the states. This division of his, 
into the internal and the external history of law, has been ever since 
adopted on the Continent as a useful mode of distinguishing the 
history of the changes in rules of law from the history of the 
political circumstances which brought about those changes of law. 
It is the former obviously which is the essential part of legal history. 
The history of the law of real estate in England, from the Statute of 
Uses to the Abolition of Fines and Recoveries, can be treated in a 
connected way without any necessary reference to Henry VIIL., the 
great Rebellion, or the Reform Act. 

“By the help of God,” cries the aspiring genius of this wonderful 
student, ‘“‘I will some day compile a complete panorama of law 
(theatrum legale), wherein shall be arranged in parallel columns the 
laws of all nations, of all countries, of all ages.” The genius of 
Leibnitz was not, indeed, destined to realise this vision; it was 
ultimately devoted to philosophy, science, politics, religion, rather 
than to law. But it is plain that he had even as a student of twenty- 
two distinctly realised the idea of a historical method in law, and in 
the catalogue which he drew up of the things yet needed in law, we 
find set down in express words, “the history of legal changes”’ 
(historia mutationum iuris). 

For more than a hundred years this youthful conception of 
Leibnitz remained as a simple conception; for I think nothing like 
a real attempt to treat the history of law in any systematic way can 
be discerned till the latter half of the eighteenth century. Montes- 
quieu indeed, who was himself a judge, whose work is called the 
Spirit of the Laws, and who undoubtedly had the historical genius, 
touches upon the history of law, but he does not add much to it. 
His book (1748) is essentially a work on political philosophy, the 
relation of governments and manners. Yet it is full of scattered 
remarks on the history of law, though rather on what we have 
called the external than the internal history of law. Tis mind is 
occupied with the changes which certain laws have exercised on 
certain states of human societies, not on the changes which certain 
societies have exercised in the growth of law. But he has whole 
chapters devoted to the history of law, in the true sense of the word ; 
and the twenty-seventh Book, devoted to the development of the law 
of succession with the Romans, may be taken as an excellent speci- 
men of the historical method in law in our modern sense. I have 
already spoken with regret of the unlucky attack of Austin on the 
opening sentence of the Esprit des Lois, respecting the generalisation 
of Jaw as the uniformity of constant relations in the physical and in 


the moral world. Austin overlooked the words of Montesquieu, that 
12 
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this was the meaning of law in “the most extended use of the term,” 
we may say, in the sense of the Duke of Argyll’s Reign of Law, and 
obviously it excluded the law of the lawyers. The passage itself 
which opens the Spirit of the Laws has been called “one of the finest 
that was ever produced by the genius of man;” and perhaps there 
is ground for the eulogy. 

A far more direct effort in the way of the history of law is to be 
found in the famous forty-fourth chapter of Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fail. This, so far as it went, was a really complete and successful 
example of the historical method; and somewhat strangely it has 
had more influence on the Continent than it has in England. 
Gibbon (1776—1788) took the important step of breaking up the 
thousand years of Roman legislation into the characteristic four 
epochs, which, with some modification, have ever since remained the 
essential periods of division. The limits of his work did not enable 
him to carry his treatment very far; but the firm and masterly hand 
which drew this flying sketch of the entire history of Roman law in 
its internal as well as its external aspects, traced in it one of the 
landmarks in the progress of jurisprudence. As an aper¢u of this 
vast subject reduced to the compass of a few pages, this marvellous 
sketch will long remain unrivalled. And, although Gibbon’s purpose 
was to give a vivid conception of the scope and potency of the Roman 
law as a whole, rather than to treat in detail of any single title, he 
has done something, especially with respect to the laws of persons 
and status, to supply us with examples of the historical method of 
explanation. 

The increasing importance of the historical point of view during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, and perhaps the effect of 
Gibbon’s work in Germany, led to the foundation of a distinct school 
of historical jurists, one which is always associated with the name of 
Hugo (1790). Hugo wrote an elaborate work on the history of 
Roman law; and distinctly conceived the historical method, and 
systematically applied it. With him were associated Haubold and 
Cramer, and the result of their joint labours was the formation of a 
large, enthusiastic, and learned school of historical lawyers ; and, 
what is perhaps still more important, the preparation of the field for 
the historical genius of Savigny, the most eminent master of that 
school. 

The scientific treatment of legal history is indeed so completely 
associated with Von Savigny, that, however much we may trace some 
earlier examples of the method, the appearance of Savigny’s work on 
Possession (in 1803) marks a distinct revolution in the study of 
jurisprudence and the complete proof of the value of the historical 
instrument. This admirable work was a crucial evidence that whole 
chapters of Roman law could be unlocked only by the resources of 
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historical analysis. By it a large section of the Corpus Juris, the 
right understanding of which was admitted to be an almost hopeless 
problem, was solved, and solved completely, by means of a patient 
comparison of the historical conditions of the problem. And the 
indirect results of Savigny’s analysis of possession were perhaps 
more important than the direct results by which he cleared up the 
meaning of a mass of texts. 

But the next great work of Savigny, his history of Modern Roman 
Law, bore fruits even yet more important. In proving the con- 
tinuity of Roman law, from the Twelve Tables down to the close 
of the Middle Ages, he gave historical evidence of the unity of the 
civil law in ancient and in modern times, which had been often 
suspected and partly traced, but was never thoroughly ascertained. 
Few readers now go over the immense array of learning in which 
he proved that Roman law had a living history after Justinian, as 
long, in lapse of time, as its history down to Justinian. But the 
effect. of his work once done was felt in a vast extension of the field 
in which the history of law was to be sought. 

The discoveries in Roman history made by Niebuhr, together with 
his recovery of the MS. of Gaius in the chapter-house of Verona, in 
1816, completed the effect of the historical researches which gather 
round the name of Savigny. Through them our knowledge of the 
Roman law has been almost entirely recast, and the critical examina- 
tion and re-arrangement of the whole Corpus Juris has been success- 
fully achieved. It has been worked out almost exclusively in those 
countries where the Roman law is the substantial basis of the 
municipal law. Perhaps until of late years it was too much absorbed 
with Roman law proper. But at length, after two hundred years, 
the dream of the youthful Leibnitz has been realised ; and, so far as 
Roman law is concerned, the new method of learning and of teaching 
jurisprudence has been successfully established and organized. 

The next step in the progress of jurisprudence undoubtedly came 
from England. We have already spoken of the work of Bentham, 
which was in a very small degree historical, animated as it was by 
furious antipathy to the prevalent and established legal theories. The 
work of Austin was, in an incidental way, often historical, but he 
cannot be said to have much developed the resources of the his- 
torical method. For that we must look to the most modern historical 
school in England, which is associated with the name of Sir Henry 
Maine. The famous lectures on Ancient Law undoubtedly mark 
an epoch in the course of the historical method. We must connect 
them in the first place with Austin, for we must remember that the 
lectures were a direct continuation of the same educational scheme in 
which Austin had taken part twenty years before; and we may 
connect them with Austin by repulsion, as it were, for they were 
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inspired with the aim of finding a wider basis for jurisprudence than 
the purely analytic method allowed. 

The new feature which was introduced into the historical method 
by the lectures on Ancient Law was the widening of the area in 
which the historical elements of law were found, in the special use of 
Indian examples, and the fruitful comparison of Indian with primitive 
and classical analogues. In ‘‘ Ancient Law” we have for the first time 
the effect of familiar legal institutions or doctrines traced in all the 
ramifications of the widest field of history, and the juxtaposition of 
the most unlike types of society, with a freedom of comparison that 
not seldom recalls Montesquieu. The great German historical 
school had illustrated the history of the Roman civil law, and of the 
whole civil law in its modern form, with truly exhaustive learning. 
It was reserved for the English historical school to trace the ele- 
mentary institutions of law into the most varied types of early and 
Oriental society, and to exhibit them at the base of the most dis- 
similar facts. By a great fertility of illustration we have a common 
ground established in sources as disparate as the following :—The 
poems of Homer, the commentaries of Gaius, the theories of Rousseau, 
the habits of Indian villages, the casuistry of the theologians, the 
scruples of Lord Eldon, and the practices of Irish cattle-stealers. 
The historical method, it was clear, ought not to limit itself to the 
simple history of the Corpus Juris ; and it might usefully search for 
materials amongst countries as remote as possible, in time or in space, 
from the Corpus Juris as from ourselves. 

But there is one special advantage possessed by England, which 
was a practical rather than a literary advantage. By the possession 
of India Englishmen were brought into a special familiarity with the 
facts of Indian and Oriental civilisation, which was in itself a mine of 
suggestion for the illustration of ancient history and early law. But 
if this were all, it would have been of minor importance, as the 
written accounts of Indian history or custom were available for the 
learned in all countries alike. The value of the Indian position of 
England was this: there was a practical task before us, the task not 
so much ef understanding and explaining Indian law, as that of 
constructing an Anglo-Indian law—of putting our own law into a 
shape in which it would be suitable for an Indian population, and 
could be easily administered by a class of officials who were often 
political officers rather than professional lawyers. 

We have had to do in India a work which has a curious analogy 
with the growth of the Pratorian law in Rome. On a far larger 
scale, and in a far shorter time, we have had to create a system of 
jurisprudence which should retain all the essential features of our own 
law, apply it to the case of a vast population having habits and institu- 
tions differing from our own, and which should be free from all that 
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is local and historical in English forms. We have thus created, as 
it were, a real Jus Gentium out of our own civil law. But we have 
had one additional task from which the Romans were free. We 
have had to codify and recast our own law into a systematic form 
before we could present it to the people who had not the ancient 
citizenship. The Romans found their law in a more or less organic 
form before they began to adapt it to the peregrini. This is the 
feature which has had such immense results on English jurispru- 
dence. As at Rome, the revised civil law, when adopted to the 
general wants of all other people, was found to be a law which, in 
symmetry and arrangement, was far in advance of the old type; so 
in the process of casting English law into methodical and scientific 
shapes for the practical use of the Indian races, it was found that a 
powerful light was thrown on the best mode of transmuting our 
home system into scientific and more modern form. The names of 
Macaulay, Lowe, Sir W. James, Maine, Stephen, Whitley Stokes, and 
of all those, both at home and in India, who have worked in the con- 
struction and explanation of the Indian codes, remind us how much 
the law reformers and the law teachers of India are the law reformers 
and law teachers of England. It is only now that we are beginning 
to see how completely the reconstruction of the English law into a 
working type in India suggests to us the necessity and the mode of 
doing similar work at home. And just as a time came when the 
toman lawyers thought that they saw in the Jus Gentium, or law 
common to all nations, the real law of nature, so we may perceive 
signs of a time when the Indian codes may become, like the 
Praetorian Edict at Rome, the basis of an English Corpus Juris. 

We are now so familiar with the uses and scope of the historical 
method that it will be needless to enlarge further on the place it 
occupies in jurisprudence. We have seen that whole chapters in 
the Corpus Juris were unintelligible until they were tested by the 
historical instrument. The discovery of the work of Gaius has 
given an altogether new start to the understanding of Roman law. 
It is when we come to lay side by side the mode in which various 
systems of law have effected the same purpose, that we understand 
the analogies between legal artifices apparently far removed. An 
excellent example of this may be read in the eleventh chapter of the 
Early History of Institutions, on “the settled property of married 
women.’ We here obtain, by a comparison of a great variety of 
legal artifices extending over the habitable world, and the ancient, 
medieval, and modern ages, an insight into the real aim of a great 
body of rules relating to women’s property, such as no amount of 
direct analysis could possibly have given. It would be hopeless to 
expect any clear sense of the peculiar rules of English real property 
without a knowledge of the curious feudal struggle in which they 
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arose, and the curious game of artifice between the landowners and 
their lawyers, on the one hand, and the Crown and its officers on the 
_ other. So, too, the long contest between the legal and the equi- 
able view of ownership, of mortgage, and the like, and still more the 
peculiarly English battle between the courts of law and of equity, 
have half their meaning lost to us until we view them by the light 
of history, and in particular by the light of the Praetorian law of 
Rome. 

The historical method, it is true, can give us nothing of the 
existing state of the law as we want it for daily practice. And it is 
too often forgotten that the careless use of it may even tend to con- 
fuse the attention in studying the practice of the day. But then 
the object of jurisprudence is not to teach the actual rules of 
practice. Its object is to supply sound ways of grouping these rules, 
and a scientific conception of their relations and proper end. Now 
the use of the historical method is just that of pointing to the rela- 
tions and true ends of legal rules. Any analysis, of any body of 
legal rules of an abstract kind, taken by itself, would be up in the air. 
It would be thoroughly unsafe until we had tried it by historical 
canons, and had endeavoured to learn if our analysis could be seen 
to hold good during all the changes to which the body of law had 
been subject, and if it held good in other systems besides the one we 
were considering. It is the absence of all idea of this truth which 
was the fatal defect of so much in Bentham’s heroic campaigns in 
law reform. 

At the same time it is most needful to insist on the limits and 
imperfections of the historical method. It would lead to the utmost 
confusion of thought if we come to regard historical explanations as 
the substantial or independent part of jurisprudence. In many 
ways the historical spirit is in strong contrast to the true spirit of 
jurisprudence. From history we always get ideas of progress, of 
constant development, of instability. But in law, at any rate for 
the purposes of the practical lawyer, what we need are ideas of fixity, 
of uniformity, and simultaneous rule. To the lawyer, a decision of a 
competent court which formally settles the law is quite as binding 
as Magna Carta; and it is rather an inconvenience than a help to 
find any particular rule of Jaw invested with any sentimental or 
historical interest. A repealed rule of law, even with five centuries 
of traditional story, is to the lawyer far less important than the 
simplest and most routine Act of the last session. Fines and re- 
coveries, with centuries of curious legal history, are handed over to 
the antiquarian. To the lawyer they are a piece of rather trouble- 
some and useless learning. The latest rule of pleading is of far 
more real value. To use technical language, more in use on the Con- 
tinent than in this country, the field of law presents itself to the 
practical jurist entirely as matter of solidarity ; to the historian the 
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field of history presents itself entirely as a matter of continuity. 
History has no present; law, in the practitioner’s sense, has no past. 

Now this presents us with a very real and serious danger, if 
scientific education in law is at all to tend towards turning our 
young lawyers into students of history. There is not much danger, 
no doubt, lest our practical lawyers should quote Hallam, Stubbs, 
and Freeman as authorities, instead of Sugden, Jarman, or Smith. 
But it would be a real evil if our scientific education gave a bent to 
the student’s mind out of harmony with the practical wants of the 
profession. And there can be no doubt that it would be a thoroughly 
wrong course to give his mind an historical bent. In history, that 
which justly becomes the centre of attention is that which has the 
longest and most unbroken series of influences. And the historical 
student has steadily to fix his eyes on those influences which seem to 
be the most enduring. In law, it is just the other way ; the lawyer, 
as such, has nothing whatever to do with what was law a hundred or 
fifty years ago, or even last session. His one thought must be, the 
law as it is in 41 and 42 Vict. 

An English student of law is peculiarly exposed to dangers of this 
kind. We have no formal code or institutional work whatever. There 
is nothing to give a student a general conspectus of the law as it is. 
The student of Roman law always had, as he has now, the Institutes 
of Gaius or of Justinian ; the French lawyer has the five codes, and 
so forth. But the only English institutional work of thoroughly 
classical position is the famous book of Blackstone; and the first 
thing that the student learns of Blackstone is, that one-half of it is 
now superseded, and must be interpolated and supplemented with 
more modern passages. He then reads Austin, and Bentham, and 
Maine, and learns from them that almost the whole of Blackstone’s 
theories are wrong. The result of all this is that Blackstone’s book 
comes to wear a purely historical character ; and, of course, the larger 
part of Bentham’s attacks on the law have now that character also. 
In this way, the first view of English law obtained by the student 
is that of a mass of famous historical doctrines which are now more 
or less obsolete, and a moving panorama‘of reforms, amendments, and 
repealing statutes very bewildering to the mind anxious to form an 
idea of the law as it is. 

There is, too, another inconvenience in the historical way of re- 
garding law. What Leibnitz calls the internal history of legal 
change is not always, and indeed not very often, determined by 
purely internal causes. That is to say, that purely juristic considera- 
tions, or motives based on scientific views of law, only partly decide 
the form which any chapter of law shall take. In the earlier deve- 
lopment of law this may be said never to take place. At any rate, 
until the latest stages of the law of any society, the nfernal history 
of their law is more or less determined by the external history of it ; 
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that is the political conditions of the legislating authority. All this 
is very often most alien to the scientific aspect of law. And thus 
purely political and social reasons produce great landmarks in the 
history of law which, from the point of view of the scientific jurist, 
are curiously unimportant. The rules of law, for instance, relating 
to mancipatio and all its consequences, from the historical point of 
view, are of the most cardinal importance in Roman law; but they 
are simply a source of disturbance in the symmetrical and scientific 
view of Roman law; and to the student of the complete form of that 
law they entirely disappear. So, in our own law, from the historical 
point of view, the conflict of law and equity, and the feudal doctrines 
of seisin, of uses, of pleading, are the really central points of survey. 
But they have now lost all importance for the scientific lawyer. 
Thus the historical method, if left unqualified, is perpetually tending 
to carry us off the field of law into the field of social history or 
political antiquities. 

I am disposed to think that our study of Roman law is very often 
diverted by this very tendency. I should myself be the last person 
to undervalue the work of clearing up our study of Roman institutes 
by the light of history. But, if our study of law is to become 
simply a study of history, I am inclined to think that it ceases to be 
law. The student loses the sense of symmetry and unity in the 
Roman system, and has an impression of it such as it never really 
was at any time in its history, and least of all in the time of its 
zenith. His mind is too often occupied with questions which to a 
lawyer, even of the age of Gaius, would have had a merely anti- 
quarian interest; and which were no doubt utterly unknown to 
Tribonian himself. The mass of learning about the real meaning of 
nexum, the fragments of the Twelve Tables, or the procedure per 
pignoris capionem is interesting and suggestive; but it is hardly 
Roman law as the great age of jurists understood law, or as it has 
influenced the entire history of subsequent civilisation. We ought 
never to forget that the Roman system, as practically closed soon 
after or about the time of Diocletian, or the abolition of the formu- 
lary system, and eventually digested by Justinian, has remained for 
more than thirteen centuries essentially the basis of the law of the 
larger part of civilised Europe. During the whole of this period, as 
for centuries before even the earliest of the great Roman jurists, 
Roman law was entirely free from these antiquarian curiosities 
current in the law of the kings and the early republic. And, much 
as I welcome this knowledge as a part of the history of Rome, and 
even as an illustration of the history of Roman law, we ought to 
remember that it is the study of antiquities not of law. And I 
believe that such study had better succeed, rather than precede, a 
thorough grasp of the Roman system in its advanced shape. And 
in this point of view it is almost a misfortune that the work of Gaius 
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is so far superior to the Institutes of Justinian, as a law-book as well 
as a work of art, and should justly excite so much more attention ; 
for the Roman law as it existed at the date of Justinian is a far more 
scientific system of rules than that semi-archaic system which was 
condensed in so masterly a way by Gaius. | 

I think that the great value of the Roman system would be lost 
to us if we did not lay to heart its first and its last lesson. This I 
take to be the symmetrical and rational form into which it ultimately 
expanded, in spite of the confusion which its historical accidents so 
strongly impressed upon its earlier forms. The position of the full 
Roman citizens, as a peculiar and dominant race down to the time of 
Caracalla, was as destructive of scientific law as it was anti-social in 
a moral sense. The many legal anomalies, chiefly arising out of 
that anomaly, were a serious blot on the Roman system of juris- 
prudence. But eventually the genius of Rome triumphed over all, 
or almost all, of these ancient obstacles. And though nothing in 
the entire history of law is more valuable and fertile in suggestion 
than this long struggle out of confusion into symmetry, it would be 
a deplorable mistake if we allow our eyes to be fixed on the con- 
fusion whilst the symmetry of the final result vanishes into the 
background. The early story of the old anomalies has a very curious 
interest, especially for Englishmen ; and the literary interest of their 
origin and transformation is exceedingly fascinating. But I see a 
real danger to jurisprudence if we allow literary interest to over- 
power the strictly juristic interest which must always centre round 
the final and complete system as left by Justinian. 

In the same way the questions of modern history, of politics, of 
the history of thought and manners, into which law enters, and 
which may be usefully illustrated by the history of law, are strictly 
infinite. Many of them possess the deepest interest and have a high 
philosophical value. But this very literary and philosophical in- 
terest, for the most part, takes them out of the sphere of juris- 
prudence. In proportion as the history of law becomes a part of 
general history, it becomes more and more history and less and less 
law. We ought always to remember that when we are illustrating 
philosophy by the aid of law, we are only incidentally or accidentally 
advancing the philosophy of law. There is a real danger of our 
jurisprudence becoming too dispersive when we come to make ques- 
tions of jurisprudence the text instead of the discourse. When, for 
instance, we trace some rule of diplomacy or some political theory to 
a well-known principle of law, we have really done nothing to add 
to the knowledge of the jurist, though we may have added to that 
of the historian and the publicist. 

What is the practical conclusion to which I would point? It is, 
that the historical method is one of the resources of jurisprudence, 
not the substantive part of it, and in no sense an independent part 
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of it. It would be possible to have a very great and varied know- 
ledge of the history of any legal system, and yet never to grasp it 
at all as a coherent and symmetrical scheme. For the lawyer the 
great interest always must be what is the law as it is. How it has 
become what it is, is a very useful inquiry. But this will become 
positively confusing if the subordinate inquiry is ever allowed to 
stand on equal terms with the main inquiry—the law as it is, as it 
is at any given time. The historical part of the study is necessarily 
followed out in sections. Particular titles, succession, contract, and 
the like are detached, and their special history ascertained. But 
the result, to the overburdened memory of the student, is too often 
to lead to a spirit of legal anachronism thoroughly hostile to the 
really legal mind. Many a student who can give a very sufficient 
account of the successive changes introduced under any given title, 
would be very much puzzled to give a general sketch of the state of 
the law under all of these titles at any one time. Yet the business 
of the lawyer is with the synchronous, not the successive, states of 
the law—the solidarity of it, not the continuity. It is common to 
find students who have mastered the intricate, and I think almost 
worthless, rules about the various classes of Roman citizens and the 
succession of their property, or the purely accidental rules as to in- 
testate succession generally, and who feel almost as a loss of interest 
the simplification of these rules in the ultimate legislation of Jus- 
tinian. In the same way, the curious history of mancipatio, of res 
mancipi, of the legis actiones, commands a degree of attention, and 
occupies time and thought wholly disproportioned to their real im- 
portance. It is desirable to know how irregular, how arbitrary, and 
how archaic the Roman system once was; but the essential thing 
is to know how symmetrical, how wise, how scientifically right it 
ultimately became. 

All this points to making the historical inquiry merely an instru- 
ment of jurisprudence, and never to take it for jurisprudence itself. 
Scientific jurisprudence should tend always to look at a system of 
law complete as a working whole at any giventime. The sympathies 
will be all towards the rational and scientific modes of classification ; 
to the final type of any system, not to its rudimentary forms. The 
historical inquiry unrestrained is constantly tending on the other 
hand towards the anomalous, the accidental, the initial type of the 
institution. The only way to guard against this is to use the his- 
torical method in jurisprudence strictly and simply as an instrument. 
In history we usually proceed chronologically from the beginning. 
But in law we ought to take our final and complete system as a 
basis, and merely use our history to clear up doubtful points. The 
only historical problems really useful in law are those which the 
jurist finds in his way, and which he needs to have cleared up. 

To give practical shape to these remarks, I wish to insist that the 
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Roman law in its final form seems to me the first and the last, the 
main and real object of study in civil law. Until at any rate the 
institutes of Justinian are thoroughly grasped as a whole, I think 
historical inquiries are premature. The commentaries of Gaius have 
been called, and I think justly, the greatest work on law that was 
ever written; and the discovery of it has undoubtedly done very 
much for the study of Roman law. But if the reading of Gaius is 
allowed to supersede the reading of the Institutes of Justinian, 
we shall really know less of Roman law than our fathers did. In 
the old days the Institutes as revised by Tribonian stood out as a 
unique and handy summary of the entire field of civil law. Now 
the civil law too often is presented as a thing in a state of continual 
flux. That is not the way in which it is regarded on the Continent. 
There, the prevalence of the civil law as a working institution leads 
to its being grasped as a whole in its final form. And my own im- 
pression is, that before the attention is strained with the shifting 
panorama of historical explanations of the Corpus Juris, the student 
ought to have thoroughly assimilated the final form of Roman law, 
as it is summarised in such compendia as those of Mackeldey, Thibaut, 
Warnkeenig, or Demangeat. There we get the civil law of Rome in 
the same crystallized form that we get that of France in the Code 
Napoleon. 

Foreign students with their codes to start with, and with the civil 
law more or less in modern use, are not exposed to the same dangers 
that we are here in the use of the historical method. To them, it is 
impossible that it can ever become an end in itself. We have ex- 
ceptional advantages for the use of the historical instrument in that 
we always look at the Roman and Romanised system ab extra. We 
have in our own law a magnificent parallel or contrast to the Roman 
law ; and we have unusual familiarity with the historical method in 
law, owing to the multiplicity of systems with which our vast empire 
brings us into contact. But then we have special disadvantages in 
using the historical method, inasmuch as we have not got a sym- 
metrical jurisprudence of any kind to control and direct it. Juris- 
prudence is in this country completely an exotic and thoroughly 
artificial, and it is sometimes little able to manage its own weapons. 
It is so great a strain upon the mind to build up and retrace the 
conception of a great body of titles reducible to abstract and sym- 
metrical classification, and capable of statement as a set of consistent 
principles—and this is what I take jurisprudence to be—that we are 
perpetually in danger of giving to law a literary instead of a scientific 
character, and of slipping in our thoughts from what the law is into 
speculating upon the coincidences which made it what it once was. 

The historical method is thus a potent and fruitful instrument of 
jurispradence, but it is very far from being the last word of juris- 
prudence, or the substantial part of jurisprudence. That must 
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always be looked for in the analysis and consolidation of the actual 
doctrines of law under systematic titles. There is abundant evidence 
that our English school of jurists are passing far beyond the critical 
and logical method of Bentham and Austin, and beyond the inge- 
nious suggestions of historical explanation, into the practical work 
of consolidation and scientific distribution of codified rules. We are 
evidently in an era similar to that which in Roman law preceded 
the epoch of Justinian—the era of partial codes and of scientific 
revision of anomalies. Our law-writers of the higher order are all, 
more or less consciously, preparing the way for an ultimate con- 
solidation of our system into a form that shall be worthy of its past 
history. The admirable work doing by Sir James Stephen, by 
Sir H. Thring, by W. Markby, by F. Pollock, by R. 8S. Wright, 
and by many others, proves that our English law is at last coming 
down to “the root of the matter.” 

The root of the matter, I suppose, is the scientific analysis and 
distribution of our legal doctrines and statutes, and their consolida- 
tion into a symmetrical and practical whole. This is, doubtless, a 
great, and possibly a far distant, work; but it is one that is impos- 
sible without a real and sound jurisprudence. And the methods ot 
such a jurisprudence will probably be found to be three, of which no 
one should exclude or can supersede the others—the analytic, the 
historical, and the comparative. The first of these will give us the 
analysis of the general notions of law, its language, logic, parts, and 
arrangement. This has, on the whole, been sufficiently accomplished 
by Hobbes, Bentham, Austin, and the modern Germans; though it 
is unfortunately somewhat obscured in Bentham, and even in Austin, 
by a perfect mitraille of disputatious and opinionated dogmatism of 
the d priori sort, such as makes it often tedious and sometimes mis- 
leading. The second method is the historical, by which we learn 
first how rules, surviving in advanced civilisations, are the fragments 
of ancient habits now almost unmeaning or forgotten; next, how 
some of the most modern of our legal devices are simple enlarge- 
ments of primitive contrivance. Thus the intricate rules in modern 
use form, as it were, a mosaic of survivals—fragments of larger masses 
of old law ground and cemented together by the trampling of succes- 
sive generations. And the true history of their gradual formation 
guides us to the right principle of their ultimate analysis and simpli- 
fication. The third of the instruments of jurisprudence will be the 
comparative method by which the grouping, the doctrines, and the 
expedients of various systems are brought into common relations, 
and the underlying principles are extracted. It is, in fact, a sys- 
tematic and structural analysis of legal doctrines and their due 
distribution in relation to each other. 

With these instruments, when thoroughly familiar to us, we may 
form for ourselves a complete jurisprudence equipped for the task 
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before it—the consolidation and systematisation of English law. 
The use of jurisprudence altogether is not seldom contested by the 
more cautious elders and doctors of the law; and some of us can 
remember a most eminent conveyancer (we are not responsible for 
his language, nor quite clear as to the work he meant) who used to 
warn his pupils against what he called “ that beastly book, Justinian.” 
But if it be possible to reduce the wilderness of rules which the vast 
library of text-books presents to a coherent body of general concep- 
tions, the usefulness of it as an introduction to the study seems too 
obvious for argument. That the rules of law can be exhibited in 
this abstract, or rather this general form, is capable of direct demon- 
stration. Every practical study is, by the common consent of civil- 
ised men, begun by a theoretic study of the general principles on 
which the rules depend. A practical engineer has to begin his 
professional education by the theory of mathematics; a practical 
physician by the theory of general physiology and comparative 
anatomy. No man could be trusted as a safe economist who had not 
mastered the universal conceptions of political economy; and a man 
would be a sorry diplomatist who knew no more of international 
practice than what is found in Martens’ Treaties or Robinson’s 
reports. The idea that English law stands alone in all the pro- 
ducts of human thought and the objects of rational study, in being 
nobly (or ignobly) independent of any systematic knowledge of 
general principles, seems a truly melancholy instance of the dogma- 
tism of a low education. 

On the contrary, English law is, of all the systems of law, that one 
which most requires a scientific introduction by a training in prin- 
ciples. It is of all modern systems the one which has the least 
scientific form, whilst it is of all systems which the world has ever 
seen that which has received the greatest amount of practical 
elaboration. The substantial good sense, the inexhaustible pains- 
taking, and the sober wariness of its provisions can be matched only 
in the Roman system itself, if they are matched even there. And if 
it wants the symmetry and logical beauty of Roman law, it has a 
practical energy and an elaboration of detail peculiar to itself. 
The very incoherence of form which was produced by its native 
independence and singular growth has led to an energy of the law- 
reforming and law-consolidating spirit almost unique in history—one 
tending in Bentham and in Austin to a destructive and abstract 
method far too absolute and trenchant. And thus jurisprudence, or 
the comparison and analysis of legal principles, whilst it is far more 
necessary for the English lawyer than for any other jurist, is also 
far more interesting and fruitful for him than for any other ; because 
the English jurist has, in the contrast of the Roman and the English 
system, the two systems of law which have had the greatest history, 
the greatest effect upon mankind, and which, using the most strongly 
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opposed methods, and working in the most different types of civilisa- 
tion, have exhibited the greatest sublety in adapting general ordi- 
nances to the infinite varieties of social convenience. 

Our English law, it is obvious on the least reflection, is passing 
through one of the most critical stages of its long and splendid 
history. During this century it has witnessed a series of changes 
greater than any of those which it has known, with the single ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the rise and formation of a substantive system of 
equity. Since the present century we have closed the course of 
growth in that system of equitable development of the law which 
for two centuries had built up so fruitful and vigorous a body of 
principle. The long career of Lord Eldon finally closed the standing 
edict of our tus honorarium; and henceforward, with but slight 
exceptions, the progress of law has been the work of express and 
deliberate legislation. About the same time the furious criticism of 
Bentham, combining, I suppose, with all those influences which we 
must ultimately trace to the French Revolution and all its social 
and intellectual consequences, had effected the great series of prac- 
tical changes in the civil and criminal law which are such striking 
landmarks in the history of the present and the two preceding reigns. 
There are great changes in the law of real property; in the law of 
wills; in the law of succession; the simplification of settlement and 
transfer of real estate; the revolution in the law of procedure and 
of the rules of evidence. One curious illustration of the complete- 
ness of the change may be seen by going through the various prac- 
tical reforms which were demanded in the voluminous writings of 
Bentham. Hardly one of those things which he attacked can now 
be found in the actual state of the law. We are still watching the 
process of a change hardly less than any of these—the fusion of law 
and equity; the final consolidation of the two great systems which 
have a concurrent yet separate history for so long a period. And 
along with these great practical changes in the law, a still greater 
revolution has been working in its theoretical conception. Bentham 
was a practical law reformer, and probably extremely ignorant oi 
any really scientific jurisprudence. But Austin was well grounded 
in Roman law; he was well read in the great German critical and 
philosophical lawyers; and he knew something of foreign codes ond 
foreign conceptions. He introduced into England for the first time 
the bases of rational jurisprudence, as Bentham introduced the bases 
of reformed legislation. And the effect of all these forces working 
together was such that English law was already brought (quite a 
generation ago) to the eve of a new epoch in its history. 

But we must also remember how very much has been done even 
within our generation; how much is doing under our eyes, quite 
distinct from, and far in advance of, Austin’s work. Within that 
time, we may say, an effective knowledge of Roman law has been 
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introduced into the ordinary education of every lawyer by the per- 
sistent and enlightened efforts of a series of earnest law reformers. 
The zeal with which, under circumstances the most unpromising, these 
men have striven to engraft on the English mind a rational basis of 
principle, is already beginning to bear fruit. We have now upon the 
bench great English lawyers who are perfectly familiar with the 
doctrines of Roman law, in their ancient as in their modern shape ; 
and all the higher class of legal manuals are now distinctly saturated 
from the same well-spring of principle. And not merely is it Roman 
law which is thus for the first time visible to English lawyers as a 
working reality ; but a knowledge of modern systems, of continental 
and American codes is also common, both with our judges and our 
higher text writers. One of the most eminent of our modern 
judges, whom it is needless to name, because the instance is not at 
all peculiar, amidst the mass of his technical resources, contrived to 
keep the rules of the recent Italian codes at his fingers’ ends. The 
present generation, therefore, has witnessed a really striking 
phenomenon. This is no less than the re-annexation of the English 
law on to the great body of principle, of which the Roman law is the 
basis and the framework. Henceforward the insularity of English 
law is a thing of the past. Our law takes its place as one of the 
great schemes of legal principle known to civilisation; strongly 
marked and peculiar in some respects, but in no sense either 
abnormal or unique. English law has worked itself free from whole 
masses of those feudal anomalies and accidents which in the last 
century made it seem something so monstrous and hopeless to men 
trained in the civil law. It never was at any time in so unmethodical 
a state as was the law of France before the code of Napoleon, or the 
Roman law in the time of Cicero. But now that much of the old 
confusion has been cut away, it is seen that the bulk of the English 
law is entirely comparable to, and in many respects in complete 
harmony with, the bulk of the civil law. The law relating to land, 
to buildings, and to the settlement of estates, and necessarily the law 
of succession and wills, is from political causes deeply stamped with 
the history of its feudal origin. It is this startling and picturesque 
side of English law which has filled the lawyers of England and of 
the continent alike with the conviction that English law is a unique 
production of the human mind. But this is merely the historical 
casing of our law. Behind this feudal accident, when we study it 
by a sound analysis, it is seen that the bulk of the English law, the 
whole daw of contract, the whole commercial law (and this is ever 
becoming more and more the bulk of the civil law), really, as the old 
books said, “runs on all fours” with that modified and modernised 
form of the law of Justinian which is the groundwork of the law of 
all civilised Europe. 


(1) See especially such works as those of Lindley, Stephen, Fisher, Pollock. 
VOL. XXV. N.S. K 
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But there is another influence at work now exerting an enormous 
influence on English law. Our empire, with its other advantages 
and burdens, is throwing upon us almost exactly the task which the 
Roman lawyers had to meet in framing laws for the vast non-Roman 
population that she governed. We, too, have an immense body of 
citizens, all of whom we have to govern by some adaptation of 
English law. In every case the purely feudal portion of our land 
law has had to be left behind in these islands. The English law, as 
we know it, depends for its practical existence on the English bench 
of judges and the English bar of advocates. We are justly proud 
that neither the one nor the other have ever been surpassed. They 
have made and make our law, as was also the case during the 
splendid period of Roman law. But to the colonies, and especially 
to our enormous Indian Empire, such a bench and such a bar could 
not possibly be supplied. The result has been that in order to apply 
the English law to these outlying people, we have had to simplify it, 
to consolidate it, and very largely to recast it. Within a very few 
years we have had from official authority three distinct projects of a 
complete code of criminal law, all of them, with slight modifications, 
highly scientific digests of our English system.’ We live in the era 
of codifications. It is in the air throughout the whole range of 
English law. Digests, more or less complete, skeleton codes of por- 
tions of law are multiplied every day. We have just codified, in a 
sense, or at least consolidated, our statute books. Every session 
sees us at work upon consolidation statutes. Parliament has now 
before it a complete criminal code. And I need not say how much 
codification depends upon, and compels us to, a scientific jurisprudence, 
whilst, reacting in turn, it stimulates a scientific jurisprudence. 

All this tends to show us that a scientific jurisprudence is not now 
an intellectual luxury, but a practical necessity, for an English 
lawyer. But it shows at the same time that this jurisprudence must 
go far beyond mere logical distinctions or literary researches ; far 
beyond the precision of language and the analysis of elementary 
ideas which Austin enforced ; far beyond the comfortable rhetoric of 
Blackstone, and the learned inquiries of the German historical 
school. The substance of our jurisprudence now must be the 
systematic analysis of all the leading titles and doctrines which are 
found in a working code; the reduction of these to a series of digests 
arranged on a general principle; and the collation of these rules with 
the bodies of law now governing the lives of people in a state of 
advanced civilisation for their ultimate and final codification. 

Freperic Harrison. 


(1) The Indian Penal Code, The Criminal Code for England, drawn by Sir J. Stephen, 
and The Code of Criminal Law for Jamaica, drawn by Mr. R. 8. Wright. 
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At five minutes past one, on the morning of the fourteenth of De- 
cember, the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to wind up the great 
debate on Afghanistan and Central Asia. He had had, poor man, a 
rough time of it during the whole of the previous week. Not one 
Cabinet Minister had come forward to help him, with the exception 
of the Postmaster-General, whose assistance on such an occasion was 
rather well meant than effective. The only serious speeches which 
had been delivered from the Treasury bench proceeded from two 
Under-Secretaries and the Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council; the advocacy of all three was respectable, but they had 
been hopelessly out-debated by such experienced hands as Mr. Whit- 
bread, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goschen, and Sir William Harcourt, 
while Lord Hartington had brought up very heavy columns and 
made an unusually fierce attack at the very end of the day. Besides, 
unless Sir Stafford Northcote has been riding much of late on the 
road to Damascus, it is hardly possible to doubt that the task which 
lay before him was an extremely painful one, for he had, in effect, to 
unsay, if he was to make any sort of case at all, everything that he 
had said on a great subject for more than ten years—to admit that 
he had been extremely short-sighted, and had built the house of his 
policy upon a quagmire. 

He began by thanking the leader of the Opposition “for the dis- 
tinct way”’ in which he had “ towards the conclusion of his speech 
framed the issue which he had raised;” “the real and true object of 
the whole matter,” he said, “is to turn out the present Govern- 
ment.” 

In this Sir Stafford Northcote was not quite accurate. The real 
and true object of the whole matter was not to turn out the Govern- 
ment, for it is hard fighting with the master of so many legions. 
Its object was to prepare the country to turn out the Government at 
the next election, by showing it that the Government was strong 
only in the accidental majority which had been returned to support 
it chiefly for reasons connected with domestic policy. 

The real and true object of the whole matter was to show the 
nation that the Government was weak intellectually, weak morally, 
hesitating in purpose, half informed of what it ought to know, and 
dangerously unfit to conduct the affairs of a great country in a 
difficult time. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, having saluted and crossed 
swords with Lord Hartington, proceeded to defend the Viceroy and 
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to take on the shoulders of the Government all responsibility for 
his actions; of course he could not do less under any circumstances 
if the Cabinet did not mean to recall that high official; and in this 
case it was peculiarly his duty so to do, for it could be proved 
to demonstration that Lord Lytton, in so far as he has done 
well, has acted on his own initiative, or under the guidance of 
experienced specialists; and in so far as he has done ill has acted 
on the instructions arranged with the Cabinet, or more properly 
speaking with Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury. I am unable 
to say whether Lord Lytton, having once been impelled forward on 
a wrong road by these two beginners of evil, has travelled more 
quickly on that road than he might have done; but I assert what 
is positively within my own knowledge when I say that a forward 


policy on our north-west frontier would not have commended itself 
to his mind three years ago. 


Passing, then, very lightly over the charge, which Mr. Gladstone 
had pressed with so much force, of having violated the law, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer remarked, as reported in the Times, 
and the report agrees with my recollection— 


‘Then it has been said that we have been guilty of reticence, and even worse 
than reticence in misleading the House; and very severe remarks have been 
made on Lord Salisbury, Lord Cranbrook, and myself with regard to certain of 
our sins of omission and commission. I do not intend to go at length into those 
matters, but Lord Salisbury has been spoken of in this House in a manner 
unworthy the member who used the words to which I take exception. The 
language of the hon. member for the Elgin Burghs was not such as is becoming 
to the House, but I do not think it worthy of more serious notice. My noble 
friend has explained in the House, where his statement was made, the grounds 
of that statement; and we may leave it where he has placed it, that he 
answered particular questions with reserve—with reserve, I say, being, as he 
stated, obliged so to speak on certain points, and, in particular cases, to return 
negative answers. I think if anybody will take the trouble to read the whole 
of the conversation which then took place, he will form a very different opinion 
of my noble friend’s language than that which has been so current in this 
House. With regard to Lord Cranbrook’s despatch, that perhaps occupies a 
different ground, and upon that, too, my noble friend has spoken at length with 
great energy in the other House. I utterly deny that there was anything unfair 
or unreasonable in the statements contained in the celebrated ninth paragraph. 
We accept entirely the disclaimer by Lord Northbrook of the construction which 
we have put upon the telegrams. But I say now, as I have said before, that to 
persons reading those telegrams and comparing them with each other, the im- 
pression that was made upon our minds was a very natural one.” 


Now in this passage two very different matters are mixed up. I, 
for one, have never believed that Lord Cranbrook was, in the first 
instance, more than technically responsible for the “celebrated” 
ninth paragraph. It would have been quite within the power of 
Lord Cranbrook to have drafted that despatch with his own hand if 
he had been so minded; but that course would have been by no 
means in accordance with the usual practice of the Office over which 
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he presides. Lord Cranbrook, I have always thought, was to blame ; 
not for having devised the ingeniously erroneous statement put 
forward in that paragraph, but, first, for having been misled by his 
partisanship into accepting so surprising a statement without 
adequate examination ; and, secondly, for making haste to prejudice 
the public mind against his opponents, by circulating that statement 
over the length and breadth of the land without the documents on 
which it was based. 

I cannot better illustrate the amount of mischief which has pro- 
bably been done than by mentioning the effect of the paragraph 
upon my own mind. I was at the India Office in 1875. I took, 
and had taken for years, the deepest interest in all that related to 
our relations with Afghanistan and Central Asia. When I read 
that paragraph I said to myself, “‘ This is very strange ; I thought I 
had seen every document, public or private, relating to this matter, 
and had known equally well what the Duke of Argyll and Lord 
Northbrook thought about it; something must have occurred when 
I was away for my autumn holiday ; and yet it is next to impossible 
I should not have heard of this difference of opinion, either when I 
came back, or from Lord Northbrook in India.” 

It was not till several days had passed that I discovered that every- 
thing was exactly as I had believed it to be, and that this wretched 
ninth paragraph conveyed an impression for which there was no 
foundation. 

Well, but at least, some one may say, Sir Stafford Northcote has 
now admitted this, and the matter might be allowed to drop. Yes; 
but he did not admit it till the paragraph had done its work, and 
that work alike highly useful to the Government and highly 
damaging to their opponents. Lord Cranbrook took up at first a 
fighting attitude. Instead of frankly expressing his regret that it 
had ever gone forth with his name attached to it, he fastened on the 
word “ disingenuous,” used by one eminent opponent, and on what he 
was pleased to call the “ poisonous insinuations” of another. 

Now that does not seem to me a fair method of conducting public 
business. Lord Cranbrook should have expressed, on the very first 
opportunity, great regret for what had occurred, if he was not to 
make himself, morally as well as officially, particeps criminis. Even 
if he had done so, the party advantage which must have been desired 
when the lines of the paragraph were penned, would have been 
thoroughly obtained. 

The reluctance to abandon at once a wholly untenable position 
has probably resulted in some little compensating advantage to us, and 
has neutralised, to a slight extent, the mischief done by the circula- 
tion of the despatch. 

The charge against Lord Salisbury is a more serious matter. It 
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is not a charge which the most charitable person can dispose of by 
saying, as I have said with regard to Lord Cranbrook, that he 
believes him to have been, at least in the first instance, only techni- 
cally responsible. 

All through the session of 1877 rumours with respect to a 
change of policy on the north-west frontier of India were rife in 
London. Questions were put about this subject in the House of 
Commons, and on June 15th the Duke of Argyll, in a speech of 
studied moderation, drew the attention of the House of Lords to it. 
He remarked, amongst other things, that it was said that— 


‘* Alarmed by diplomatic demands and military arrangements, the mind of 
the Ameer was thoroughly unsettled—that he was in a state of agitation and 
anger, and was collecting troops to resist aggression, or perhaps to make an 
aggressive movement upon India. The Ameer of Afghanistan was not perhaps 
a great Power; but another Afghan war would be, he need hardly say, a very 
serious matter. But though we had, of course, no cause to dread such a move- 
ment, at the same time another war would cost several millions of money, and 
it would, in any event, be a great misfortune if our good understanding with 
the Ameer were seriously disturbed. He was bound to add, that if he had put 
his question ten days ago, he might have been suspected of doing so from a fear 
that the noble Marquess was affected by Russophobian propensities; but after 
the speech the noble Marquess delivered in their Lordships’ House last Monday, 

“followed by his speech the same evening at the Merchant Taylors’ Hall, he 
could now have no such apprehension, and he could not but thank the noble 
Marquess for the language he held on those two occasions. Although those 
speeches assumed a light form, and administered some friendly ‘chaff’ to 
certain alarmists, he believed the noble Marquess’s language had served to calm 
the public mind both in India and England. It was, however, all the more 
important that the noble Marquess should have an opportunity of giving their 
Lordships’ House and the country an assurance that he did not contemplate any 
serious change in the policy heretofore pursued towards Afghanistan ; and, above all, 
that he desired to continue at all events that friendly but watchful course of conduct 


which he believed was the only safe course to adopt in our relations with such a 
sovereign as the Ameer.” 


To these remarks Lord Salisbury replied, and this is the conclu- 
sion of his speech :— 


‘**T only wish emphatically to repeat that none of those suspicions of aggres- 
sion on the part of the English Government have any true foundation ; that our 
desire in the future, as it has been in the past, is to respect the Afghan ruler, 
and to maintain as far as we can the integrity of his dominions. There is no 
ground for any of the apprehensions to which the noble Duke has referred, or for sus- 
picions which are too absurd to be seriously entertained. The affairs of the frontier 
are maintaining a peaceful aspect, with the exception of a little trouble with a 
local tribe—the Afreedees. We have also maintained our relations with Khelat, 
and the papers we have laid on the table will explain what has occurred. But 


there is no reason for any apprehension of any change of policy or of disturbance 
in our Indian Empire.” 


It would be difficult to use clearer language ; and Lord Northbrook 
would have been thought wanting in courtesy if he had not frankly 


accepted the frank (/) assurances of the Secretary of State for India, 
who must have had the despatch from the Viceroy of May 10th, 1877, 
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in his pocket, and who must have been minutely acquainted with the 
whole course of events which had been occurring since May 5th, 
1876, the date of the ill-starred letter which was the beginning of 
troubles ; must have known inter alia the fact that the policy which 
the Viceroy had been carrying into effect under his instructions was 
vehemently opposed by Sir Arthur Hobhouse, Sir Henry Norman, 
and Sir William Muir, in other words, by the only member of the 
Viceroy’s Council who knew anything of English public life, by the 
ablest soldier upon it, and by the best authority in India upon all 
that relates to Mahommedan opinion in and near that country. 

Lord Northbrook, as I have said, would have been wanting in 
courtesy if he had not frankly accepted the Secretary of State’s 
assurances, which he did in the following words :— 

“The policy we have pursued with regard to the Ameer has been to 
show him that we desired to assist him with our advice whenever he requires 
it, and not to press upon him the presence of British officers in his terri- 
tories, unless he really desires that they should go there, and will give 
them a welcome. I feel satisfied that if that policy is deliberately adhered 
to now, as it has been for many years, whatever difficulties may have 
arisen for the time being, and whatever suspicions may be entertained by 
the Ameer—from what cause I, not being acquainted with the facts, will 
not inquire—will disappear, and that the Ameer will soon see that his 
suspicions haye no foundation, and will look upon us—as every sensible man 
in his position must—as his best friends, and as those to whom, in certain cir- 
cumstances, he will have to apply for assistance. It is with great satisfaction, 
therefore, that I have heard the assurance of the noble Marquis that the policy 
I have referred to, Her Majesty’s Government will continue to pursue. J am 
satisfied that he has given us that assurance in perfect good faith, and that we may 
trust him to resist any attempt to put it aside.” 

After a few words from Lord Halifax which are not reported, 
Lord Salisbury again rose, but confined his remarks entirely to an 
incidental matter, thereby implicitly accepting the interpretation put 
by Lord Northbrook upon his words about the main subject of the 
communication. Now the question I am going to put is not one 
which it requires any political knowledge to answer. What would 
be thought of such a transaction as this in private life? What sort 
of name would be given to it either by the law, or by the ordinary 
opinion of honourable men ? 

But if we expect people who play cards to observe the rules of 
the game, if we expect two gentlemen discussing the price of an 
estate not intentionally to deceive each other, what are we to say 
about the behaviour that should be followed by persons who are dis- 
cussing in the face of all the world, in one of the world’s most dig- 
nified assemblies, questions upon which hang the most momentous 
issues ? 

No one who calmly investigates the subject, and assuredly no one 
who has run the gauntlet of the catechising which is now part of the 
procedure of the House of Commons, will be anxious to extend the 
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right of interpellation. No one would have blamed Lord Salisbury 
if he had answered according to his folly some bore who plied him 
with impertinent questions about public matters into which there 
was no general wish to inquire. But this was a totally different 
case. This was an interpellation made not only in courteous, but in 
most markedly friendly, language by the man of all men in the 
country who had most right to make it—by the immediate prede- 
cessor of Lord Salisbury in the office which he then held—upon a 
subject which was exciting the deepest interest in Indian circles ; and 
the Duke of Argyll’s interpellation was supported by the most 
eminent Anglo-Indian now alive, by the only other person now in 
England who has filled the great office of Viceroy, and by a man 
who has passed more time at the head of the Board of Control and 
the India Office than any human being. Is it possible to imagine an 
occasion which required to be dealt with more gravely and truth- 
fully ? 

Was it so dealt with ? The Chancellor of the Exchequer skilfuly 
enough treats the matter in the paragraph I have quoted as a mere 
question between Lord Salisbury and myself, ignoring the fact that 
precisely the same imputations as to want of good faith were made 
by Sir William Harcourt and other speakers. That is a very good 
Parliamentary expedient for a minister who has a large majority 
behind him ; but the appeal in this case is not to a Parliamentary 
majority, but to all right-feeling and respectable people. 

Does the British nation desire that its business should be carried 
on in this way ? Does it desire that its foremost men should be pre- 
vented from discussing the gravest public questions by being delibe- 
rately deceived about the state of affairs? If so, one of the saddest 
things that ever was said of any nation may be said of us, “The 
prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by their means; 
and my people love to have it so: and what will ye do in the end 
thereof ?” 

It was easy tor the organs of the Government, in the first stages 
of the controversy, to charge the Liberals with dealing chiefly with 
the personal parts of the subject, with the fringe, as some one said, 
of a great question. Before the debate was over, the Treasury bench 
heard a good deal more of the centre of the question then it at all 
liked, but I deny that the personal matter on which I am dwelling 
at all belongs to the fringe of the question. 

Our allegation may be true or not true; but it is difficult to 
imagine an allegation that goes more straight to the centre of the 
question than this: ‘“ By misleading the most important Indian 
authorities of the Opposition in the House of Lords as to what was 
going on in India, you prevented their taking action which as we 
think would have made the present war impossible.” I am no 
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advocate for constant interference by the representatives of the 
people with the executive. I think the House of Commons inter- 
feres a great deal too much with matters of small importance, which 
had much better be left to the departments; but to say that Parlia- 
ment is not to discuss the broad lines of national policy before the 
Government has taken momentous and irretrievable steps, is to say 
that Parliament is an outworn and useless piece of lumber. To go 
further, and declare that it is to be prevented discussing them, by 
having dust thrown in its eyes, is to outrage the moral sense of the 
community ; and to go still further, and to maintain that if either of 
the great assemblies which it contains does not like the answers it 
gets to troublesome questions, it s/a// not have any answer at all, is a 
course of proceeding about which it is difficult to speak in measured 
language, and which Sir Stafford Northcote, I am bound to say, took 
good care not to follow in the assembly which he leads. 

It is said that in some large London shops, whenever a suspicious- 
looking character enters, it is the duty of the assistants to pass along 
through their ranks the watchword, “‘ Two and ten!” which means 
that sharp eyes should be directed to the movements of the stranger’s 
ten fingers. If the present method of dealing with Parliament is con- 
tinued, we must, whenever a minister is about to reply to an impor- 
tant question or to make an important statement, adopt some device 
of the kind to stimulate our attention. 

Then the Chancellor of the Exchequer passed on to the discussion 
which took place in the House of Commons on August 9th, 1877, and 
defended himself, especially in reply to Sir Charles Dilke, against 
the charge of misleading the House on that occasion. Well, I think 
the House was misled, and misled by Sir Stafford Northcote, but I 
do not care to make more of the incident than I did in the debate. 
I am inclined to think that Sir Stafford Northcote knew much less 
about what was going on than he imagined, and that he was to a great 
extent misled himself. If this is not so, then the right honourable 
gentleman is being used by some of his colleagues pretty much like a 
personage, well known at one time in an English or American town, 
who used to pass by the name of Mr. Strawyard’s Muff. Mr. Strawyard 
was a horse-dealer who had the inestimable advantage of having an 
exceedingly stupid-looking, though far from stupid, relative. When 
he wanted to sell to an unwary purchaser an animal which required 
a great deal of riding, he used to say, “Oh, any one can manage 
him ; I believe that fellow could, clumsy as he is! Get up, John, 
and try the horse.” John, who looked as if he knew as much about 
riding as a sack of oats, but who was in truth a most consummate 
performer, obeyed with as much appearance of stolidity as he could, 
and the natural result followed. 

I do not, as I say, care to say more about the incident ; I am con- 
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tent to leave it in this way. Either the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not know the state of the case as then known to Lord Salisbury, 
and as it has now been disclosed to all the world in the drab book, or 
else he wilfully misled his opponents and the House. I accept the 
first alternative. I believe that he was busy with other things, as 
well he might be on the night of the second reading of the Appro- 
priation Bill; that he asked a few perfunctory questions from Lord 
George Hamilton, who was probably a good deal in the dark about 
his chief’s views, for it is clear from the long gap in the public 
correspondence that Lord Salisbury governed India by private letters 
to a far greater extent than has been at all usual; that he was more 
easily satisfied than he should have been, and gave us a misleading 
answer without any evil intent. 

The orator then, having, as he supposed, said enough about the 
attempts that had been made to deceive political opponents, now 
passed to the imputations that had been made with regard to diplo- 
matic treachery. What a pity, by the way, that the speech of the 
man who has the honour to lead the gentlemen of England should 
have to be so largely occupied in defending himself and his col- 
leagues from such unpleasant charges, and these charges some of which 
had been urged, perhaps more forcibly than by any one else, by Mr. 
Whitbread, who would, I believe, be voted by a great majority of 
members on both sides to be a typical representative of all that is 
highest and best in English parliamentary life. 

Sir Stafford Northcote’s defence on this head of accusation fell 
into two parts, one relating to the unlucky distinction taken by the 
Viceroy between verbal assurances and written engagements, the 
other to the passage in the instructions given by Lord Salisbury to 
Lord Northbrook. What he said about the verbal assurances seems 
to me rather briefly reported in the Times, and as I cannot supply 
from memory what seems wanting, and as my desire is to be scrupu- 
lously fair, I am quite willing to consider that he made out a good, 
or at least passable, defence on that point. 

It was hardly so, however, with regard to Lord Salisbury’s instruc- 
tions. Here is what Lord Salisbury wrote :— 

‘* The first step, therefore, in establishing our relations with the Ameer upon 
a more satisfactory fuoting will be to induce him to receive a temporary embassy 
in his capital. It need not be publicly connected with the establishment of a 
permanent mission within his dominions. ‘There would be many advantages in 
ostensibly directing it to some object of smaller political interest, which it will 
not be difficult for your Excellency to find, or, if need be, to create.” 


Sir Stafford Northcote, as reported in the Times, then pro- 
ceeded :— 


“Keeping in view the fact that that is regarded by honourable members 
opposite as the most objectionable passage in my noble friend’s despatches, let 
me remind them that it occurs in a despatch in answer to a despatch written 
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from Simla on the 7th of June, and signed by Lord Northbrook and members of 
Lord Northbrook’s Government, which contains the following recommendation, 
which will be found in page 133: ‘ We recommend that no immediate pressure 
be put upon the Ameer, or particular anxiety be shown by us upon the subject, 
but that advantage be taken of the first favourable opportunity that his own 
action or other circumstances may present, for the purpose of sounding his dis- 
position, and of representing to him the benefits which would be derived by 
Afghanistan from the proposed arrangement.’”’ 


Now, appealing once more, not to politicians, but to honourable 
men generally, I ask whether the spirit which dictated these two 
passages is the same. If it is, how came it that the Indian Govern- 
ment which signed the second replied to the first in these words — 


“The result of our deliberation is, that we are convinced that, if'a mission is 
to be sent to Cabul, the most advisable course would be to state frankly and 
fully to the Ameer the real purpose of the mission, and to invite him to enter 
cordially into those closer relations with the British Government which the 
mission is to endeavour to establish. The Ameer and his advisers are shrewd 
enough to understand that only matters of grave political importance could 
induce us to send a special mission to his Highness’ Court. If the mission 
were ostensibly directed to objects of minor political importance, the Ameer and 
his officials would be incredulous.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer then went on to cite a precedent, 
assuring us that he could find many modern ones, but suspiciously 
enough going back to 1826, more than half a century, to seek but 
not find one, believing, apparently, that this particular one, if it had 
been one, would have great effect with Mr. Gladstone. 

The Times report thus proceeds :— 


‘*T could find scores and scores of instances, some of them from the colleagues 
of the right honourable member for Greenwich himself, but I do not wish to 
take modern and perhaps party precedents; I will take an authority which 
will, I think, be recognised as being above suspicion. Certainly there is no 
statesman whose name and whose praise are more frequently in the mouth of 
the right honourable member for Greenwich than those of Mr. Canning, and 
there is no Englishman whose name stands higher for everything that is 
honest and straightforward than that of the late Duke of Wellington. Well, 
let me read an instruction given by Mr. Canning to the Duke of Wellington in 
1826. [The right honourable gentleman here read the terms of an official 
letter from Mr. Canning to the Duke of Wellington, stating that his Majesty 
the King had been pleased to make choice of his Grace to convey to the 
Emperor Nicholas at St. Petersburg His Majesty’s congratulations on the 
Emperor’s accession to the Imperial throne. The same letter then went on to 
request that his Grace ‘would take advantage’ of the same occasion for 
ascertaining the views of the Emperor on the affairs of Turkey and Greece, and 
for endeavouring to come to some direct and confidential understanding with 
the Court of St. Petersburg on that subject.]” 


Again, I ask, appealing to the same jury, what agreement is there 
between this precedent and the proceeding which it is sought to 
justify by it? Did we ever say there was any sin in using the per- 
fectly harmless phrase “ take advantage” ? 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer next admitted that nothing more 
serious could be alleged, than that the English and the Indian 
Governments are indifferent to the assurances that may have been 
given, however those assurances may have been given. I should 
think not. Our Indian empire rests on two pillars—policy and 
force. That which gives its strength to the second pillar is mainly 
the European army ; that which gives its strength to the first pillar 
is mainly the confidence widely spread, thank God, throughout the 
peninsula, that our word is our bond, that we abhor crooked ways 
and answers which, while they convey an esoteric meaning to him 
who makes them, convey an exoteric meaning to him who listens. 

Sir Stafford Northcote then left what he at least can hardly have 
considered the fringe of the question, and came to the origin of the 
war :— 

‘*To understand clearly the issue before us it is necessary,’ he said, “to 
know the real cause of these hostilities. It has been said that we desired to get 
a new frontier, to punish the Ameer for the sins of Russia, and soon. But 
what was the real cause of the war? It was that a friendly mission, sent by the 
Government of India to the Ameer, was repelled by him, in territory not his 
own, by force, and under circumstances which gave his act the character not 
only of a defiance, but to some extent of a menace. It was absolutely necessary 
for us, when matters came to that pass, to do something.” 

Now, as to the necessity of “doing something””—fatal and ill- 
omened phrase !—when matters came to such a pass as they did at 
Ali Musjid, there will hardly be much difference of opinion. What 
we do differ about is the wisdom of the measures which led us into 
a scrape out of which we were obliged to extricate ourselves by main 
force. ‘To send one of the most accomplished of English diplomatists 
to do what any rough-handed sabrew could have done, if he had 
been Viceroy instead of Lord Lytton, is surely bad art. 

After having lost some little time in breaking down doors which 
were standing wide open, as our neighbours would say, by discuss- 
ing things which were not in dispute, Sir Stafford Northcote turned 
to meet the real charge against him and his friends :— 

*‘T heard just now an ironical cheer when I said that matters had come to 
such a pass that we had no option but to go to war. It seems to me that was 
the issue raised by the mover of the amendment. J¢ was not so much as to what 
was done after the Mission was repelled, but a condemnation of the policy which he 
says led to thoee circumstances, I apprehend the honourable member for Bed- 
Jord would accept that as a description of the greater part of his complaint. Te has 
endeavoured to show that tho state of alienation between us and the Ameer was 
entirely produced by the action of the present Government. He has a most 
convenient mode of dealing with the question. Indeed, he was complimented 
for his very skilful mode of handling and managing the Blue Books.” 

He then tried to show that Mr. Whitbread had used them un- 
fairly, and added— 


‘*The argument pressed on us is that anything we have done which has 
caused offence to the Aincer must be wrong, but that what was done by Lord 
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Northbrook to give offence to the Ameer must be judged on its merits. Through- 
out the whole of this debate, there are two standards. There is one which is 
applied to us, and another which is applied to our predecessors.” 

The passage which I have put in italics I entirely accept, and the 
lines which I have omitted were good enough parliamentary “ busi- 
ness” of the ordinary kind. Then, however, follows a sentence 
which shows either that Sir Stafford Northcote completely misappre- 
hends, or wishes to ignore, the contention of his adversaries. The 
argument pressed upon us is, he says, that anything we have done 
which has caused offence to the Ameer must be wrong, but that 
what was done by Lord Northbrook to give offence to the Ameer 
must be judged on its merits. I deny this entirely. I think that 
what the present Government did, and what the late Government 
did, should be judged on its merits. I do not dispute for a moment 
that the Ameer was in ill-humour when Lord Lytton arrived in 
India; but what I say is, that it was quite inevitable that he should 
be in ill-humour, and that Sir Stafford Northcote, when he sanc- 
tioned in the autumn of 1868 the policy with regard to him which 
was followed by the Duke of Argyll, Lord Mayo, and Lord North- 
brook, ought to have foreseen that it was quite certain that from time 
to time he would be in ill-humour, insomuch as no British Govern- 
ment would, or could, give him all that he was quite sure to ask. 

The accusations against the present Government on this head are— 
first, that instead of carrying on the policy towards the Ameer 
which had been commenced by themselves in the autumn of 1868, 
they did not allow the Ameer, having got out of good-humour, to 
get into it again in his own good time and way ; secondly, that they 
winked at the publication by Sir Henry Rawlinson, a leading 
member of Lord Salisbury’s Council, of a book, some passages of which 
were calculated to frighten the Ameer as to his independence, and 
which were certain to be used by the Anti-English party at Cabul as 
proof positive of our treachery, opposed as they were entirely to the 
solemn assurances given by successive viceroys; and thirdly, that, 
having elected not to leave the Ameer alone, but alternately to coax 
and scold him into loving us, they managed their silly enterprise 
so badly as to bring upon us the unpleasant repulse at Ali Musjid. 

These are the real accusations against the Government upon this 
head ; and it will be seen that Sir Stafford Northcote not only did 
not meet them, but did not even attempt to meet them. For a 
moment I thought that he was going to do so, when he uttered the 
first words of the ensuing paragraph :— 

‘‘T am sorry to be obliged to go into a matter of considerable importance, 
which has been put to me very distinctly and in such a manner that I cannot 
avoid answering it, by the honourable member for the Elgin Burghs, by the 


noble lord, and by others. It has been said to mo, ‘ What is the explanation of 
the turning point in your policy? How isit that you, who appear at one time 
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to have been an advocate of one policy, suddenly turned round and became the 
advocate of another policy?’ I do not admit the charge; but in order to 
explain my position, it is necessary I should endeavour to clear up another 
matter which I think has not been made clear in any of these discussions, and 
that is what the policy of Lord Lawrence really was; because, certainly as I 
understood and accepted it—and asI think I shall be able to show—TI had very 
good ground for believing it to be very different in several respects from what 
it has been represented to be, and that it was a policy which, if pursued to its 
consequences, and in the circumstances which have recently arisen, would 
naturally and necessarily lead to the views which we now entertain. The 
views of Lord Lawrence have been stated in many ways, but I have asked for 
and received from him permission to read some extracts from private letters 
addressed to me by himself when I was appointed Secretary of State and when 
he was Governor-General, in which he expresses his views with more freedom, 
and which, I think, will show rather more clearly what his real views were.” 


He then read two extracts from private letters written by Sir John 
Lawrence in 1868 to himself when Secretary of State, and a memo- 
randum which he had written at that time. Ido not quote them, 
because they had just as much to do with the matter in dispute 
between us, as had Chevy Chase or the Melian Controversy. I have 
not a word to say against these extracts, nor against either of Sir 
John Lawrence’s policies in 1868, nor against his having said in 
that year that if the Russians or Persians interfere in Afghanistan, 
we should have to do so too. On the contrary, I always approved 
Sir John Lawrence’s policy with regard to Afghanistan, both in its 
first and in its second phase. I gave in my adhesion to his first 
policy in the House of Commons in July, 1868, and to his second 
policy in July, 1869. Sir Stafford Northcote was present on both 
occasions, and on both occasions acquiesced in my views. 

Let it then be well understood that the reading of those letters 
and of that memorandum, in so far as they were intended as an 
answer to me, were lost labour; but that that labour was entirely 
harmless, 

Very different was Sir Stafford Northcote’s next proceeding. 
After reading his memorandum, he went on to say— 

‘That shows what was the principle of the policy of Sir J. Lawrence so far 
as Afghanistan was concerned. Another point raised was that we should not 
delay to await the advances of Russia, but that we should advance beyond our 
own frontier to meet Russia, and that we should counteract her by occupying 
Quetta and other places. Lord Lawrence always said, ‘ Wait till the moment 
of danger has arisen, and then stand on your defence within your frontier.’ At 
the same time, however, he admitted that that frontier had faults. The hon. 
member for the Elgin Burghs spoke of this as the second policy of Lord Lawrence, 
and then asks us why we have changed our policy. Well, sir, if Lord Lawrence, 
whose whole life was spent in India, and of whom no one can speak too highly 
for his services and knowledge of the Indian and practically of the Afghan 
character—if Lord Lawrence laid aside his first policy and took up the second, 
it might be not unreasonable for one coming recently to the study of Indian 
affairs to do the same thing. But I do not admit that it is a second 


policy, but only a development of the first. As long as the Russians were 
moving slowly in Central Asia to Bokhara or Khiva, or others of the Khanates, 
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although we might have reason to remonstrate, I think it would not have been 
wise to advance beyond our frontier to meet them ; but in the different circum- 
stances of the present, and finding a Russian mission sent to Cabul, and sent 
avyowedly because of the unfriendly feeling between England and Russia, the 
facts on which Lord Lawrence founded his policy of inactivity were so com- 
pletely revolutionized that the arguments which supported him in one policy, 
would have supported him and did support us in another.” 

Now all this, unless Sir Stafford Northcote has quite forgotten his 
learning on this subject, was merely said to confuse the true issue, 
which, at the risk of a little repetition, I must make clear to the 
reader. 

The hon. member for the Elgin Burghs never said, nor dreamt of 
saying, what is attributed to him in the passage which I have printed 
in italics. He drew a distinction between Sir John Lawrence’s first 
and second policy with regard to Afghanistan—a distinction which 
is a mere matter of history—a distinction which no human being 
could dispute without showing crassa ignorantia of the subject he was 
discussing. Of the first of these two policies the hon. member in 
question spoke, on 19th December, 1867, as follows :—" 

‘* For the present, it appears to me that the policy of Sir John Lawrence, with 
its ‘masterly inactivity,’ is distinctly the right policy. Let us watch, with the 
greatest care, the progress of Russia. Let ys treasure every scrap of authentic 
information that comes from Central Asia ; but let us keep well away from what 
has been truly called ‘the fathomless gulf of Afghan politics.’ There will be 
time enough, even if everything takes the worst possible turn, to discuss 
whether it would be advisable to turn Kandahar and Herat into great fortresses 
in advance of our frontier, as has been suggested by one whose opinions on such 
a subject, whether we share them or not, should ever be listened to with the 
greatest respect.” 

In July of the next year he spoke of it in the presence of Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, then Secretary of State, as “the Viceroy’s wise 
policy.” 

A few months later, in the autumn of 1868, when the first reports 
of Sir John Lawrence’s helping Shere Ali had reached this country, 
he wrote as follows:— 

“Since affairs in Afghanistan began within the last month or two to get a 
little more settled, rumours have come to this country that the Government of 
the Viceroy was less unfavourable to attempting to acquire influence at Cabul, 
in the only way in which influence can be obtained by us in that capital. This 
appears to me somewhat premature, but Sir John Lawrence’s policy in the 
affairs of Central Asia has been so prudent, that I cannot doubt that, if he really 
contemplates spending money for this purpose, he will have very good reasons 
for doing so.” ? 

Again, in July, 1869, after these rumours had been substantiated, 
after Sir Stafford Northcote had countersigned Sir John Lawrence’s 
second policy, as he had countersigned his first—after the new 


(1) In an address delivered to his constituents, and published as a’‘pamphlet ; reprinted 
in 1871 in “ Elgin Speeches.”’ 
(2) * Political Survey.” Edinburgh, 1868. 
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Government had adopted this second policy, and had authorized the 
then Viceroy to meet Shere Aliat Umballa, according to the arrange- 
ments made before Sir John Lawrence left India, the same hon. 
member for the Elgin Burghs, then representing the India Office in 


the House, and in the presence of Sir Stafford Northcote, spoke as 
follows :— 


‘* Since our relations with Afghanistan were last alluded to in this House, the 
whole story of our recent policy towards our unruly neighbours beyond the 
Passes has been told in another place, very succinctly, but very clearly, by the 
chief mover in that policy. 

‘© A friend said to me early this session, ‘I am sorry you have given that 
money to Shere Ali; you are only buying the air.’ Well, if the transaction 
were to be looked on as one of sale and purchase, my friend was quite right; 
but that was just what it was not. ver since the death of Dost Mahomed, the 
Indian Government has been longing for something like stability in the affairs 
of Afghanistan. We have trouble enough with the wild tribes along 800 miles 
of our north-western frontier, with whom our relations are precisely those which 
existed in the days of James V. between the Lowlanders and Highlanders of 
Scotland, without having behind them this surging, raging Afghanistan, out of 
which no one can know what form of trouble may arise at any moment. 

‘Those who have followed the tangled story of the events which have 
occurred there in the last few years, know perfectly well that what Lord Law- 
rence was always wishing for was some prospect of prolonged peace. This was 
the burden of all his communications ; and, in consequence, he did not scruple 
to recognise Afzul Khan as de facto ruler, although his sympathies, so far as he 
can be said to have had any sympathies in the matter, other than a sympathy 
for quiet, were with Shere Ali, who was the favoured son of Dost Mahomed, 
and was first recognised by us. 

“It was not till last October that Lord Lawrence thought that the mobile 
minds of the Afghan people had at last turned so distinctly towards Shere Ali, 
that he was really likely to obtain such an amount of support as to enable him 
to hold the country in his grasp, as his father had held it; and it was not till 
then that he determined to give that amount of assistance which would, in his 
opinion, just make the difference between Shere Ali haying a thoroughly assured 
and a doubtful supremacy. 

‘* People have written as if he had been moyed to do so by some apprehension 
about Russia; but that is utterly opposed to the fact. If we could go back to 
1730, when Russia first began that long march of conquest—and, I will add, of 
beneficent conquest—which has taken her from the banks of the Ural to 
Bokhara, a wise ruler of India would, given the existing circumstances of 
Afghanistan, have done the same. To have plunged into the seething gulf of 
Afghan politics only a few months before, would have been most unwise; but 
Lord Lawrence seized the favourable moment, when a little assistance might be 
expected to act as oil has been said to do at the bar of the Tagus, and turn the 
seething gulf into calm water. 

‘*The Government does not dream of erecting Shere Ali into a bulwark 
against Russia, or against anybody else. If any bulwark were wanted in that 
part of the world, nature has planted bulwarks enough, in all conscience, as we 
once found out to our cost, and as anybody else would soon find out to theirs. 
What we want is a quiet Afghanistan, just as we want a quiet Burmah. 

‘The Government wants to be able to use every penny it can scrape together 
in India for the moral and material development of the country. We wish to 
stimulate commerce round the whole of the land and sea frontier, and it does 
not at all suit us to have one of our trade gates locked up by a burning house, 
the cellars of which are known to be full of highly explosive compounds. We 
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want Shere Ali to understand that we do not covet a square inch of his terri- 
tory, or ask any kind of assistance from him other than the sort of indirect 
assistance which a civilised government must always derive from being known 
to exercise a pacifying and semi-civilising influence around its own borders. If 
we effect this object, the money we have given and the money we may give will be 
an uncommonly good investment. It will be honourable to Shere Ali to receive 
it, because he is asked to do nothing for it except what it would be to his 
interest and honour to do if he did not receive one farthing; and it will be 
honourable to“us to give it, because our only object is to get that done which 
every benevolent man would wish to see done, even if his own interest were 
in no way affected—that is, to see a fine country rescued from miserable 
anarchy. 

‘The experience of the past tells us that we are never safer than when a strong 
man keeps his house on our frontier. The danger comes when the strong man 
is gone and the house is divided against itself. Contrast the period of Runjeect 
Singh with the period that immediately followed it. Was it in the days of the 
Old Lion or in the days of his weak successors that wave after wave of war 
broke upon our border, until we were obliged fairly to incorporate with our 
dominions a territory as large as the kingdom ‘of Italy ? Did our last experi- 
ment of making it worth while for the Afghans to be peaceable neighbours turn 
out so badly * If Dost Mahomed had not been eating our salt in 1857, is it 
quite so certain that he would have resisted the pressure, the very strong pres- 
sure, that was put upon him by the fanatical party at Cabul, to swoop down 
upon the Punjaub ? 

‘* We have been accustomed to talk scornfully of Afghan faith, as another great 
imperial nation used to talk of Punic faith, and probably in the main we speak 
truly ; but if the transactions of the last forty years between us and the house 
of Dost Mahomed were carefully added up and compared, I am not so sure that 
the balance in our favour would be so great as it ought to be. 

‘* Before leaving the affairs of Afghanistan, there is just one other point to 
which I alluded a moment ago, and on which I wish to say a few words more. 
Ido not think that the majority of our countrymen rightly apprehend our 
position in North-Western India. They think of us as in immediate contact with 
Afghanistan; and when they hear of our wishing to be on good terms with 
that country, they think that it can only be because we wish for assistance 
against the Muscovite spectre that is moving slowly southwards. But that is 
a pure delusion. Between us and the Afghans proper there is an inner ring 
of wild tribes, numbering many thousand fighting men, who give us infinite 
trouble, against whom we have every few months some little fighting to do. 

‘‘}'rom time to time the little fighting becomes great fighting, and we have a 
really serious campaign, like that of Umbeyla in 1863. 

‘* Now, so long as we are on thoroughly good terms with the Afghans, we 
exercise a far greater check over these people than we can do at other times, 
and we paralyse the efforts of the disaffected Mussulman fanatics in the Ganges 
Valley, who are in communication with some of them, and who use their known 
zeal for Islam as a means of exciting disquiet among our own subjects. 

‘*And now one word about the Umballa interview. I see that some very 
able writers in India imagine that it was the starting-point of a new policy. I 
cannot too emphatically deny that. There is no new policy. Circumstances in 
Afghanistan have changed. The spirit in which the Government regards them 
has not changed. The policy of her Majesty’s Government with reference to 
Central Asia, in so far as it is connected with India, may be thus surmmed 
up:— 

‘* First. We desire to live on the best possible terms with all our neighbours, 
by which I mean that we not only desire todo no harm to them, but that each 
one of them should not only be, but feel himself, the stronger and happier for 
being in contact with her Majesty’s Indian Empire. 
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“< Secondly. We intend to strengthen in every possible way our North-Western 
frontier. We intend to make, and are making, Kurracheo as good a port as 
modern engineering science can make it. We look forward to the completion, 
at no very distant period, of the missing link of railway in the Indus Valley, 
and we aro already pushing the railway on towards Peshawur. 

‘« Thirdly. We mean to give every encouragement to the extension of trade 
with Central Asia. We look with considerable fayour upon the efforts which 
are being made by Mr. Forsyth and others to extend that trade, and we are 
glad to observe that the Maharajah of Cashmere and his able minister have 
been acting thoroughly with us in that matter. We will regard with the most 
friendly feelings any judicious efforts that may be made to increase our know- 
ledge of the countries to the north-west as well as to the north-east and east of 
our dominions. It is, perhaps, not altogether creditable to Great Britain that 
the geographer should have any work still to do so near British territory, but 
the difficulties have been, and are even now, great; and considering how recent 
an acquisition the Punjaub, after all, is, we may, I hope, plead not unsuccess- 
‘ully before the science of Europe the res dura and the regni novitus. 

‘« Lastly. We aro firmly persuaded that if we could believe in the possibility 
of any danger from the side of Central Asia threatening us at present in India 
—if, in short, that great substantive conquering empire of which I spoke a 
little time ago did exist, and were not a mere fiction of the brain, our best pro- 
tection—a better protection even than the vast spaces which a hostile army 
would have to traverse, or than the strength which that hostile army would 
have to meet—lies, and will ever lie, in the good government of India, in the 
development of the material prosperity and general well-being of the people. 

‘* We wish our rule there to be increasingly sympathetic, as well as increas- 
ingly enlightened ; and, while we will crush and stamp out every, the slightest 
attempt, at resistance to authority, we will not forget that authority in India, 
as in Europe, has sometimes ‘ beat with his staff the child that might have led 
him.’ 

‘* By these acts, we believe, if by any, empire will be deserved and will 
be held; and, while we will watch, and are watching, with the deepest and 
minutest interest, the development of events in Central Asia, and while 
we will thank the honourable gentleman who has spoken to-night, and any 
other honourable gentleman, for giving us from time to time the benefit of 
any information which they may have, or any ideas that may occur to them, 
we wish it to be distinctly understood that we have not a feeling of uncasiness 
or alarm about this whole matter. And the fact that Russia has advanced to a 
point between Samarcand and Bokhara has not induced us to do any one thing 
which we would not have had the strongest motives for doing if she had never 
passed a yerst beyond the Orenburg line.” 


What I call Sir John Lawrence’s first policy is the policy which 
was originally named masterly inactivity : what I call Sir John Law- 
rence’s second policy is the policy commanded by altered circum- 
stances, which the Gladstone Administration took over from Sir 
Stafford Northcote in December, 1868, and which was quite mis- 
takenly, as I think, named mischievous activity by the very man 
who invented the phrase masterly inactivity. Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
erroneous or too skilful use of terms is so bewildering, that perhaps 
I should do well to devote a sentence or two more to the phrases 
masterly inactivity and mischievous activity, at the risk of being tedious 
to those who understand the subject. 

“‘ Masterly inactivity’ is a phrase that dropped from the pen of 
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the late Mr. John Wyllie in an article on the policy of Sir John 
Lawrence in the Edinburgh Review. The policy of Sir John Law- 
rence at that time was to keep as far away as possible from what the 
last Lord Strangford called “‘ the fathomless gulf of Afghan politics ” 
—an expression which, marked by the curiosa felicitas of that most 
gifted man, perfectly described the state of affairs above the passes 
from 1863 to 1868. Sir John Lawrence held aloof from Afghan 
politics during all that period for two reasons—in the first place, 
because to have interfered in them while a civil war was raging in the 
country, by giving support to one party, would have been to contravene 
our treaty engagements, contracted in 1855, and to fly in the face of 
the advice given by old Dost Mahomed to Sir John Lawrence, not 
to interfere between his sons, but to let them fight it out. The old 
man had, nevertheless, recognised Shere Alias his heir, and Sir John 
Lawrence never denied that he wished well, for that reason, to the 
cause of Shere Ali, though he scrupulously avoided doing anything 
that could be construed into partizanship, and, indeed, recognised one 
of his brothers as de facto ruler of a portion of the country, while 
he recognised Shere Ali as de facto ruler of another portion. Events 
showed that the old Dost was right. After an extraordinary series 
of ups and downs, which were admirably described by Mr. John 
Wyllie in the pages of this Review, and may now be re-read in his 
Essays, collected by Mr. W. W. Hunter, Shere Ali prevailed, and it 
became clear that he was the person round whom the great bulk of the 
Afghan people was prepared to rally. Then, and not till then, did 
Sir John Lawrence take the steps I have described in the last extract 
[ have quoted. 

Let it, then, be distinctly understood that Sir Stafford Northcote 
and I approved all Sir John Lawrence’s Afghan policy, and that no 
point can be made against me by saying, as Sir Stafford Northcote 
did, “Sir John Lawrence changed his policy, why may not I 
change mine?” ‘The difference is just this. Sir John Lawrence 
changed his first policy for a good reason. Sir Stafford Northcote 
may have now changed his and Lord Lawrence’s second policy for a 
good reason too, but he has taken, as we shall presently see, great 
care not to explain what that reason is. 

Then came what was, I presume, intended for the pith of the 
speech. The orator continued as follows :— 


‘Tt is a matter upon which there has been no inconsistency whatever. I do 
not wish to throw any blame on Russia for sending a mission. The world was, 
as it were, turned upside down at that period, and you must not be surprised to 
find some changes in Central Asia. No doubt when the state of our relations 
was disturbed it was not unnatural that Russia should send a mission to Cabul 
for the purpose of seeing what she could do there that might be injurious to us. 
But the sending of the mission was very significant. It showed us that these 
bugbears were becoming something moro than bugbears. I believe we should 
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havo been very foolish previously to attompt to meot her half-way. But it was 
a vory different thing now, when the circumstances were so much changed. 
That is the explanation of the policy which her Majesty’s Government haye 
pursued, and which to a certain extent, no doubt, has been a departure from the 
policy of a certain number of years ago, It has been a policy that was forced 
upon us by events. I can only say for myself that when the point was pre- 
sented to me, when we had to consider what was to be done, when we heard 
that the mission was at Cabul, I felt that the alternatives were these: We 
could not do anything that would have been a weakening of our position, but 
we remonstrated with Russia. But this could not meet the particular difficulty 
with which we had to deal, which was the impression produced in India by the 
advance of Russia. What would people in India have known of our proceedings 
at Livadia or at St. Petersburg, of the notices which were given, and of the 
explanations and promises and orders and delays which occurred during our 
negotiations? In the meantime the Russians would have been seen, and would 
have been made a great deal of, in Afghanistan.” 


In other words, the Tory policy with reference to Afghanistan was 
so little thought out, that it was liable to be deranged by a mere 
feint on the part of Russia. Did Sir Stafford Northcote, when he 
sanctioned Sir John Lawrence’s second policy, or new attitude if he 
likes the phrase better, in 1868, really not foresee that Russia would 
inevitably move a knight or a castle in Central Asia when we next 
tried to give her check on the Bosphorus ? 

We Liberals never treated the advance of Russia as a “ bugbear,” 
to use Sir Stafford Northcote’s unlucky phrase. We treated it as a 
most serious matter. Years ago we said: Attend to this; don’t treat 
it as a bugbear, because, if you do, some time hence there will be a 
panic about it, andthe Government of the day will be pressed to 
take unwise and dangerous steps. One of the first things the Duke 
of Argyll did when he went to the India Office was to take means 
for being more fully informed, than we had been, about Russian 
doings in Central Asia. 

It is because we never made light of Russia’s advance, that we can 
smile at Tory tremors now. The best rule for statesmen who wish 
to be calm in danger is, like William the Silent, to have “ trembled 
in repose.” 

I myself wrote, in 1868, at the very time that Sir Stafford North- 
cote must have been considering this question :— 


‘*The position of affairs at this moment is then this :—Russia has got very 
considerable influence over Khiva, has incorporated with her own territory a 
large part of Khokand, and has Bokhara within her gripe. It well may be 
that, before she finally incorporates all the three Khanates, a good many years 
may pass away ; and she may have more serious battles to fight than any which 
she has yet fought in those regions, especially when tho death struggle with 
Khiva comes. Hardly in any part of the Mussulman world does fanaticism 
burn so fiercely as it does in those odious countries, and the further advance of 
the White Czar may yet be met by a crescentade, preached from the Caspian 
far away into the least known regions of China. Come it slow or come it fast, 
however, the end will come, and Russia will deyour the whole of what we 
usually understand as Central Asia. 
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“This is indeed a most serious matter, and nothing can be more foolish than 
to underrate its importance now, because we overrated its importance thirty 
years ago. Tho whole situation is altered. Russia has come more than a 
thousand miles to meet us, and we have advanced many hundred miles 
to meet her. ‘The Sepoy and the Cossack’ have not yet: encountered 
each other, ‘on the banks of the Oxus;’ but their encounter, peaceful or 
warlike, has become a much less improbable contingency. When Russia 
is fuirly established in Bokhara, she will come into necessary connection with 
the little known country which lies between Bokhara and those parts of 
Afghanistan with which we are familiar, and she will pass almost involuntarily 
within the domain of Indian politics, Already she is said to have a body of 
Afghans in her pay. 

“From this advance of Russia, three evils may accrue to us :—(1) She may 
actually make an attempt on India with a serious view to conquest; (2) She 
may make an attack on India by way of feint, in order to distract our atten- 
tion from her designs on Turkey; and, lastly, she may, by her very presence, 
excite unrest and disturbance amongst our own Indian subjects and feudatories. 

‘“The-first of these dangers does not seem to me a very real one, One can- 
not say that it would be absolutely impossible for Russia to push down upon 
India from Central Asia; but it would be so extraordinarily difficult, that I 
think it may, at least by the present generation, be ieft out of the question. 
A really serious attack of this kind could, so far as T understand, only be made 
through Persia and Herat; and if we are foolish enough ever to allow Russia to 
possess Herat, we deserve the worst that can happen to us. 

‘As to her making a feint against us, that, no doubt, is possible enough, 
and it is a danger against which both our Indian and home authorities must 
take precautions. 

“The last danger is, however, if not the most serious, at least the most 
pressing. or, indeed, it is already upon us. Several years ago, envoys from 
Khokand appeared at Calcutta to ask for aid against their northern enemy, and 
chiefs discontented with our rule begin to count the chances of attempting 
to throw it off with the help of a European ally. On the other hand, Khokand 
is now a suppliant to St. Petersburg for protection against one of its neigh- 
bours in Eastern Turkestan—Yakoob Kushbegee.” 


But, it is asked: Supposing a Liberal administration had been in 
power last summer, what course would have been followed? I 
reply that, if a Liberal administration had been in power, we should 
never have so nearly got into a quarrel with Russia as we did last 
spring. But if we had, what would have occurred? The Viceroy 
would have sent to Shere Ali, and have said: ‘ Now has arisen the 
exigency about which you have often communicated with us. Let 
us make, during the continuance of this war, a treaty on the same 
lines as that made with your father in 1857. You shall have such 
and such an amount of money, mentioning a very large sum, and 
any other assistance you would like; but pray understand that no 
British soldier shall enter your territory wn/ess you wish it ; and, when 
the war is done, we must revert to the old state of things. We shall 
take no advantage of what has happened to force our agents upon you, 
the thing which, as we well know, you and your subjects most dread 
and detest. For the present, however, we have an alliance, offensive 


(1) A Political Survey. Edinburgh, 1868. 
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and defensive, and the whole strength of the British Empire is 
pledged to save you harmless.’’ 

Such a course as this, in the eventuality of Russia’s making a feint 
in Asia, was involved in Sir Stafford Northcote’s own policy in the 
autumn of 1868. If he did not foresee this, it was because he did 
not understand the circumstances in which he found himself—a sus- 
picion to which his strange conduct now lends no little confirmation. 

It cannot be sufficiently insisted upon that there has never been 
the slightest shadow of doubt on the part of the Liberals that 
Afghanistan was not a legitimate theatre for the exertion of Russian 
influence; that it was as much out of her sphere of action as 
Southern Bokhara, or Khiva, or Khokand was out of ours. We 
have always avowed that view and acted upon it, alike in Parliament 
and in all our communications with Russia. The subject which we 
have been discussing of late with the Government has not been 
whether we should allow Russia to influence Afghanistan, but how 
we should treat Afghanistan. We think that the treatment of 
Afghanistan by the present Government has been absurd; flying, as it 
has done, directly in the face of the policy with regard to that 
country which both they and we had adopted in full view of the 
eventuality of Russian approach to the frontier of Afghanistan—an 
eventuality which, as every politician who had given any serious 
attention to the subject knew in 1868, and before it, was absolutely 
certain to occur ere long. 

The few remaining sentences of the speech contained only a feeble 
wail over the embassy of Sir Neville Chamberlain not having been 
received, and an attempt to call witnesses to character. Addressing 
himself particularly to Lord William Hay, and referring to certain 
relations between them in times past, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
asked piteously whether he was the kind of man who was likely to 
desire to annex Afghanistan. No one, I think—certainly not I— 
ever thought he was ; but one essential part of our charge against the 
Government is that, by their mistakes, they have put themselves into 
a position from which it is perfectly possible that they may have to 
extricate themselves by annexing Afghanistan. 

Various trains of events which are but too possible might lead to 
this, and lead to it so inevitably, that we who hate the idea most 
might have to shrug our shoulders, and make the best of the detest- 
able situation in which we had been placed. 

Now, I have gone through the whole of the reply made at the 
close of a great historical debate by the spokesman of Lord Beacons- 
field’s government. What will all unprejudiced people say now? 
What will posterity say of it hereafter? In the course of the dis- 
cussions a direct appeal was made to Sir Stafford Northcote. He 
was asked to tell his countrymen what had induced him individually 
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to change all of a sudden the view to which he was committed as 
much as any man in the country—as much as even I myself. It was 
pointed out to him that it was not enough to state vaguely that cir- 
cumstances had changed, but that it was necessary to say how they 
had changed. It was shown that he could not possibly say they 
had changed, merely in that Shere Ali was in bad humour when Lord 
Lytton arrived, or in that Russia had come near enough to Afghan- 
istan to be able to make a feint in that direction; because it was 
demonstrable that both these eventualities must have been contem- 
plated by him in the autumn of 1868, unless his policy at that 
period was merely haphazard. He was then asked: If these, then, 
are not the reasons for your change of policy, what are the reasons 
of it ? 

Next, it was said to him: Let us assume, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that you can give perfectly good reasons for your change of 
policy ; what do you propose to gain by your new policy? Is its 
object to obtain a scientific frontier ; or to beat Shere Ali and his 
people into loving you; or to get yourselves out of a scrape with as 
little sacrifice of amour propre as possible; or to inaugurate some 
great, wise, new policy with reference to Russia in Central Asia; or, 
if none of these is the object of your new policy, then what is its 
object ? Why are you shedding blood? Why are you spending 
the money, whether of the British or of the Indian taxpayer ? These 
were the questions which were pressed on Sir Stafford Northcote 
personally, and I have now set out his reply. It will hardly be said 
that I have done him injustice, for I have used, to a very great ex- 
tent, his own words taken out of the Times, whose reporter of course 
watched every word that fell from such dignified lips. I do not 
think I have omitted one single argument used by him which was 
material to the case of the Government. 

If this be so,am I not right in saying that the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, by the terrible confession of weakness 
which it made, and by its utter failure to justify the conduct of his 
colleague, who was more especially censured, did a most important 
service to us? 

Our object having been to prove to the country that the Govern- 
ment being neither honest nor able, was wholly unfit to conduct its 
affairs under the difficult cireumstaaces in which we are living, I 
count the Chancellor of the Exchequer, not as an opponent, but as 
a most valuable ally. None of us made a better case against him 
than he made against himself. 

M. EK, Grant Durr. 
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Ir would be as entire a mistake to suppose that the majority secured 
by the Government against Mr. Whitbread’s proposed vote of censure, 
December 14, was a true vindication of the Ministerial policy, or 
the condonation by Parliament of the Ministerial shortcomings, as 
it would be to argue that because a few days later the House of 
Commons indorsed by a still larger majority Mr. Stanhope’s resolu- 
tion, therefore the legislature has decided that India shall alone 
bear the financial burden of the Afghan war. Neither division 
means anything more than that in the opinion of the supporters of 
the Government, and some half-dozen secessionists from the oppo- 
sition, the present is not a convenient moment for visiting Minis- 
terial conduct, whose consequences are beyond removal, with public 
reprobation. If the debates have disclosed some Jaches in the 
Liberal policy, they have left the Government equally without a 
diplomatic triumph or an argumentative victory. Every war is, on 
the face of it, a confession of diplomatic failure,—the miscar- 
riage of the policy whose object we are bound to believe was 
to preserve peace. The Cabinet, therefore, after the issue of Lord 
Lytton’s proclamation of the 21st of November, had to meet Parlia- 
ment with an avowal that their conduct, inasmuch as hostilities with 
the Ameer were its sequel, had not been successful. It remained for 
them to show, if they could, that these hostilities were manifestly 
unavoidable, were forced on them by the obstinacy or insolence of 
Shere Ali, or were of the nature of an inalienable heritage to which 
they had succeeded at the hands of a Liberal administration. Unless 
ministers could demonstrate that war was absolutely necessary : 
(1) as a counter-demonstration to the Russian advance in Central 
Asia ; (2) as the sole means of preventing the Ameer of Afghanistan 
from surrendering himself body and soul to Russian influence; 
(3) in consequence of the systematic and blundering pusillanimity 
of their predecessors, then it was plain from the first that their policy 
would be self-condemned. 

It has now been shown that the Government cannot establish any 
one of these theses. The facts and the inferences are equally against 
them, and though they have all the advantage which numbers and 
an elaborately perfected political machinery can bestow, they have 
been hopelessly worsted in the controversy. In all probability this 
circumstance is likely before long to exercise important influences. 
No person can review the course of the discussions of the last fort- 
night without perceiving that they have afforded the members of the 
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Liberal party a valuable opportunity of clearing themselves of charges 
and suspicions which have unquestionably weakened their position in 
the country. Solong as the Ministerialists could pose as the sole cham- 
pions of Imperial interests, the exclusive depositories of a policy which 
would preserve to us our Indian empire, and frustrate Russian ambition, 
Liberalism was exposed to more or less of popular discredit. If there 
is one fact which the debates of the short December session have 
served to bring out more prominently than another, it is that dates 
and events clearly prove that the responsibility for such truckling 
to Russia in Central Asia as there has been, rests with the Conser- 
vatives, and that the idea of acquiescing in the indefinite extension 
of Russian interest in the direction of our north-western frontier 
is emphatically repudiated by the chiefs of the Liberal party—by 
Mr. Gladstone quite as strongly as by Mr. Goschen and Mr. Grant Duff. 
Add to this that the Afghan and Central Asian papers convict the 
leading members of the Cabinet of duplicity, of suppression, of supine- 
ness, and place it beyond doubt that at the very moment when in 
1876, and again in 1878, at the Knightsbridge Banquet, Lord 
Beaconsfield was protesting against the notion that we had anything 
to apprehend from Russian intrigue; that when in the October of 
1877, at Bradford, Lord Salisbury was satirising the “very exag- 
gerated views entertained of the aggressive power of Russia,”—the 
English Government was engaged in protesting against the renewal 
of Russian action in Central Asia,’ and that the Indian Secretary, as 
he then (October, 1877) was, had the dispatch from Lord Augustus 
Loftus of June 13, 1877, admonishing him that the operations of 
Russia would probably end in the occupation of Merv. Add too, 
that Lord Salisbury in last August in his dispatches to M. de 
Giers, consented to overlook the Russian mission to the Ameer’s 
capital; and one has the heads of an indictment against min- 
isters, which is of more than sectional significance or factious 
device. A party, which is at least as much alive as the Con- 
servative Government to the dangers of Russia, and which is not res- 
ponsible as the Government is for a policy equally distasteful to the 
friends and enemies of Russia,—to the advocates of a genuinely 
spirited policy, and of a masterly inactivity—will probably be pro- 
nounced by impartial patriots after a little reflection, to be quite as 
deserving of a trial asa Cabinet which plays fast and loose with 
language, and which plunges us into a manifestly avoidable war. 

It would not be worth while here to give a detailed or con- 
tinuous narrative of our relations with Afghanistan and its ruler 
during the last fifteen years. There are, however, certain central 
episodic and central stages in the development of these relations, 
as recorded by the official documents, which may be briefly sum- 


(1) Central Asian Papers, pp. 119—123. 
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marised. No moderately fair-mindec reader of these papers will 
deny that the general impression which he receives from their 
perusal is something like the following :—The curtain rises on the 
first of the acts in the drama destined to have so sinister a catas- 
trophe, and displays to us Shere Ali in the character of an acute, 
subtle, grasping, calculating oriental prince; impressed with the 
greatness of England, not unconscious of the growing strength of 
Russia, and already beginning to conceive the idea that the time is 
coming when he may be able to play off the one power against the 
other. In his negotiations with Lord Lawrence, Shere Ali is 
evidently anxious to remain on the best terms with England. At 
the same time, he is bent on securing all he can for himself. His 
demands exceed the limit of justifiable concession. The English 
Government consents to assist him with arms and money, but 
declines to pledge itself to probable, or rather certain, interference 
in dynastic disputes, or to be a party to a treaty on terms which 
may encourage the Ameer to engage in war upon the strength of 
British credit. Such was the situation when Lord Mayo was installed 
as Viceroy. Lord Lawrence’s successor had to deal with a man 
who hugged a grievance, real or imaginary; but whom, as he at 
once perceived, it was perfectly possible, by judicious means, to 
conciliate. Lord Mayo, like Lord Lawrence, refused to commit 
himself to entang.ung engagements for the purpose of gratifying the 
personal pride, vanity, or whim of the Ameer. On the other hand, 
he gave him further provisional assurances of the good-will of 
England, and a positive promise that England would not even so far 
interfere in the private affairs of his kingdom—in other words, 
compromise his own independence and dignity—as to insist upon 
the establishment of British envoys at any point of Afghan territory. 
This was the policy to which Lord Northbrook continued to give 
systematic effect. It was not all that Shere Ali wanted, but it was 
enough to satisfy him. Under the circumstances, there was but one 
maxim to preserve—quieta non movere. When, therefore, in 1874, 
Lord Salisbury submitted to Lord Northbrook the expediency of 
pressing British agents upon the Ameer, on the ground that the 
Russians were advancing, had already absorbed the Khanates, and had 
opened up negotiations with Cabul, the Viceroy replied that both he 
himself and the most experienced members of his Council were opposed 
to the idea ; that our native agent at Cabul kept us, as undoubtedly he 
did,’ perfectly informed of all that was going on; and that, whatever 
the text and tenor of Russian negotiations with the Ameer, they were 
duly communicated to the English Government. Whether Lord 
Northbrook attached sufficient weight to the perils arising from 
the Russian conquests in Central Asia and Russian intrigues against 


(1) See Central Asian Papers, pp. 64 and 85. 
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English empire, is not material to the real issue. For two years 
after Lord Salisbury had taken the seals of the India Office, Lord 
Northbrook remained at his post. If the Russian advance called 
for decisive diplomatic action on the part of England, it is not only 
Lord Northbrook who was to blame for the failure to take it. We 
turn to the Central Asian papers, and- what do we find? Formal 
communications on the part of the English Government to the 
Russian Government, vague protests against the occupation of Khiva, 
silenced and ostensibly satisfied by equally vague assurances on the 
part of Russia. According to Lord Cranbrook, the Russian plot was 
all this while maturing. Why, then, were not effectual measures 
taken to check it? Why, when our native agents at Cabul and else- 
where made the measure and magnitude of Russian designs known to 
us, was Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet, which would now fix the respon- 
sibility of the Afghan war on its predecessors, satisfied that Lord 
Northbrook should remain as the Queen’s representative in India ? 
The most important chapter in this strange history begins with 
Lord Lytton’s replacement of Lord Northbrook in the viceregal office. 
The new Governor-General had received his instructions, and he 
naturally p-oceeded to carry them out. Neither Lord Lawrence, nor 
Lord Mayo, nor Lord Northbrook had ever denied that an English 
Resident at Cabul would be an advantage, if only his presence there 
could be secured without grave annoyance to the Ameer. It was 
admitted that the moral influence, both upon Russia and the other 
native tribes, would be desirable, of such an official permanently 
stationed in Afghan territory ; all that was urged was that the gain 
could be purchased at too greata price. Henceforth this view was to 
be changed, and an English envoy, if not at Cabul, yet elsewhere, was 
to be the one central object of the new policy. Lord Lytton soon 
began to attempt to give effect to these views. And in time, it 
is not improbable that he might have succeeded in securing the 
Ameer’s acquiescence. Meanwhile, what was the state of mind in 
which he found Shere Ali? A state the most unfavourable that 
could be conceived to the initiation of a policy of menace; a state of 
mingled disappointment, resentment, and alarm—disappointment be- 
cause of the Seistan arbitration, and the refusal of successive viceroys 
to give him the much desired and unconditional promise of support ; 
resentment because he knew that the scheme of an English envoy 
had not been abandoned ; alarm because he perceived that between 
two great powers, Russia and England, with Persia, his detested 
rival, at no great distance, he himself and his sovereignty might be 
ground to powder. Again and again’ do we see in the communications 
between the Ameer or his representatives and the representatives of 
England, evidence of the fact that a morbid apprehension of anything 
like degradation in the eyes of his subjects or of neighbouring peoples, 


(1) See Afghan Blue Book, pp. 172—183. 
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animated the Ameer in his rejection of the proposal when made 
point-blank, to settle a resident English officer at Cabul. Neither 
in the account of the Peshawur Conference, nor of the negotiations 
which came before and after the dispatch of Sir Neville Chamber. 
lain’s mission, is there anything to make us think that if Shere 
Ali had been considerately manipulated, he would still have proved 
intractable,—that he would not have accepted with satisfaction any 
expedient the English Government might devise, which would not 
have wounded his dignity, for improving his relations with England. 

While these abortive negotiations were in progress between the 
English Government and Cabul, and while the Ameer’s wrath and 
vexation at English tactics were growing to a head, negotiations 
of another kind were going on between Afghanistan and Russia. 
It was in June, 1876—the very time at which Sir Lewis Pelly’s 
mission was being pressed on Shere Ali—that General Kauf- 
mann addressed to the Ameer the letter which four months later 
elicited a feeble protest from Lord Salisbury.’ Before this date, 
there had indeed been political intercourse, by means of messages 
and dispatches, between Russia and the Ameer, and some half- 
dozen such documents appear in the Central Asian papers between 
the years 1874 and 1876. Now what is the inference from all this ? 
Either the communications antecedent to 1876 between Russia and 
the Ameer did, or did not, constitute a danger to England. If they 
did, Lord Salisbury was Secretary of State, and it was his business 
to have admonished Lord Northbrook first, and Lord Lytton after- 
wards, of the circumstance. One looks in vain for the faintest note 
of such warning in any one of the three great dispatches of Lord 
Salisbury between the dates of January, 1875, and February, 1876." 
Therefore, if we are to acquit Lord Salisbury and his colleagues of 
gross neglect and culpable indifference to imperial interests, we are 
bound to believe that in these communications between Russia and the 
Ameer there was no guile. It therefore comes to this: up to the date 
of the proceedings which culminated in Sir Lewis Pelly’s unsuccessful 
mission—unsuccessful because the Ameer declined to enter into a dis- 
cussion which had for its basis the establishment of English envoys 
at Cabul—there was nothing in the conduct of Russia or Afghanistan 
that, in the opinion of Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet, threatened 
England. Our native representatives brought the full text of General 
Kaufmann’s and Shere Ali’s correspondence to our notice, and Lord 
Salisbury saw no cause for alarm. But, immediately after the Pelly 
mission, the aspect of affairs changed. General Kaufmann recog- 
nised his opportunity, and signalised it by his letter of June, 1876, 
to the Ameer. How, then, is it possible to avoid the conclusion that 
the Russian menace, which this letter is said to have contained, to 
British interests in India, was directly consequent on our new mode 


(1) Central,Asian papers, pp. 77 and 79. (2) Ib.. pp. 128, 147, 156. 
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of dealing with the Ameer ; in other words, that the demand which 
was the cardinal feature in the Peshawur Conference, brought the 
Russian aggression of 1876 suddenly upon us ? 

If the ministerial speakers had succeeded in disproving any one of 
these positions, it might be allowed that they had won something 
more than a nominal triumph in Parliament. If the present war 
was either defensible, or a damnosa hereditas of Liberal policy, it would 
have been necessary to show—(1) That Lord Northbrook’s action 
was the cause of the Ameer’s estrangement ; (2) That Lord North- 
brook’s policy was reversed immediately after the present administra- 
tion took office; (8) That the Russian advance in Central Asia, or 
the presence at Cabul of Russian agents—which occurred several 
times in 1876—was suddenly sprung upon the Government; (4) 
That the objects of such a mission as Sir Neville Chamberlain’s were 
something more than a caprice of Lord Salisbury, and could not have 
been obtained without an appeal to the sword. Of course there is the 
fact of the reception of a Russian mission by the Ameer. In refer- 
ence to this it is to be observed, first, that the remark which has been 
made above as to the absence of any proof that the Ameer might not 
have been induced to receive our English envoy after peaceful 
negotiation, is applicable after as well as before the dispatch of 
General Abramoff; secondly, that the Russian mission itself was the 
direct consequence of the ministerial policy in the Eastern question. 
In April, 1878, the Indian troops were called to Malta; in Maya 
Russian mission was sent to Tashkent, and the first step was taken 
with regard to a Russian mission to Cabul. When it had arrived at 
Cabul, what did Lord Salisbury do? He did not demand, or at least 
insist on receiving full explanation from a Russian official of the first 
rank—from Prince Gortschakoff himself; he remained content 
with vague assurances, Lord Salisbury interpreting those assurances 
in the way which approved itself to him, his interpretation not being 
countersigned even by M. de Giers ; and he then proceeded to attempt 
to coerce the Ameer, and finally, when the Ameer hesitated to bow 
to compulsion, to drive him into war. 

If such action as this could result in any solid or permanent good, 
if it was not certain to give rise to fresh complications, if it were intel- 
ligible on any other hypothesis than the wish to gratify the military 
Bobadils of the empire, the Government would have made out a case. 
As it is, ministers have both completely failed to justify their past 
action, and have given us no reassurance whatever as to the future of 
which that action is necessarily the prelude. Beyond the general and 
indefinite statement of Sir Stafford Northcote that we shall not annex 
Afghanistan, there has not been a word as to what our future relations 
with that country are tobe. It has not been explained in what a 
scientific frontier consists ; it has not been shown that our Indian em- 
pire will be safer from Russian intrigue because in defiance of policy, 
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justice,and morality, we shall have pushed forward our advance guard 
into the territory of a bold and hostile people, and have stationed our- 
selves nearer the frontier of Russia. What is the only alternative to 
the annexation of Afghanistan? To allow the Ameer a nominal 
independence, and to live as well as we can on terms of peace and 
good-will towards him. But in what way shall we have rendered 
this easier, when we have established ourselves at Jellalabad? 
Because England may have residents at Herat and Kandahar, will 
Russian intrigue be the less active? Because these residents have 
been forced upon him after a severe war, will the Ameer be dis- 
posed to harden his heart against the insinuating tones of Muscovite 
machinations? As to the only alternative to this plan, the occupa- 
tion and administration of Afghanistan, that is a contingency which 
her Majesty’s Ministers deprecate, and which it is not therefore 
necessary here to consider. 

Thus far our arms have been victorious over Shere Ali, and there 
ean be no doubt that when the campaign is actively resumed, we 
shall be able with comparative ease to overrun his territory. But in 
the course of the enterprise it is far from improbable that we 
shall involve ourselves in consequences closely analogous to those 
which we found the summons of the Sepoys to Europe to entail. 
Expelled from Cabul, Shere Ali will in all likelihood take refuge in 
Herat. Thither we should be obliged to pursue him. There is 
reason to believe that our Government has already communicated to 
Russia its conviction that such an extension of military operations 
will be found inevitable, and has inquired what in that event 
Russia will do. The answer is forthcoming in terms as to whose 
significance no doubt whatever can exist. Russia has nothing to 
say against an English occupation of Herat except this, that Herat 
is the point at which Russian interest will become concerned, and 
that by way of security Russia will, under these circumstances, be 
forced to occupy Merv. The Russian government cannot be blind 
to the fact that when the two nations confront each other in Central 
Asia, separated by a comparatively narrow interval, the risk of 
collision between them must be greatly increased. The inhabitants 
of Merv are an unruly race. Some one of their number may become 
at any moment embroiled with the inhabitants of Herat. In that 
case it will not be strange if, when this arrangement has been 
practically entered upon, should it ever be entered upon at all, we 
receive some morning the startling intelligence of Russian outrage 
upon a British subject. In a word, the friction which the situation 
must produce, is such that difficulties leading to war must, sooner or 
later, be the result. 

What, then, is the prospect to our Indian Empire upon the 
eve of a new year? What becomes of that peace with honour 
which the plenipotentiaries brought back from Berlin five months 
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ago? What is the outlook in Europe? By the third of next May 
the time will have arrived for the evacuation of the Balkan penin- 
sula by the Russian troops. There is no doubt that they will 
execute the movement with all punctuality. But what will be 
the consequence? Is it impossible or improbable that the soldiers 
of the Czar, in the very act of fulfilling the promise which was 
given at Berlin, may, as an eminent Russian diplomatist the other 
day remarked, “ Kill the treaty”? He must be a superficial 
observer of events, or disposed very unduly to depreciate the specific 
force of national gravitation, who imagines that the artificial limit 
between the two Bulgarias, which it was the boast of Lord 
Beaconsfield to have created at the Congress of Berlin, will con- 
tinue to be practically observed after the Russian troops have been 
withdrawn. Indeed, this is practically admitted by the most san- 
guine believers in the efficacy of ministerial tactics. The mot 
dordre has now been given to the Conservative flaneurs and pur- 
veyors of diplomatic small-talk, whom the Government finds it 
convenient to retain in its service, that the departure of the Russian 
troops from Roumelia will be immediately followed by an Austrian 
occupation. Such a statement as this, which is now confidently put 
forward in high quarters, can scarcely impose on the very spirit of 
credulity. The notion that the statesmen of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, who, at any rate, display a marvellous quickness in dis- 
cerning the current of events, should, after the strain to which the 
arrangement respecting Bosnia and Herzegovina has subjected the 
dual constitution, willingly court a repetition of the evils, transcends 
the limits of rational belief. Just as our employment of Indian 
mercenaries in Europe was regarded by Russia as an act of defiance, 
justifying her suspension of her promise not to interfere in Afghan- 
istan, and is thus indirectly the cause of the present war, so has 
the diplomacy of the Cabinet created for Russia a new leverage in 
South-Eastern Europe. It is the business of statesmanship to fore- 
see and obviate such difficulties as these. It is the peculiarity of the 
statesmanship of Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, and Sir Henry 
Layard to have foreseen nothing or to have ignored all. We are 
now confronted by three distinct groups of troubles. We are bound 
by treaty to prevent the union of the two Bulgarias—a union which 
is, sooner or later, as certain as the depression of a mountain torrent 
to the level of the sea. We are also bound by treaty not only to 
reorganize Asia Minor, but to check the first beginnings of Russian 
aggression—an obligation which has given us a frontier conter- 
minous with that of Russia to guard. We are doing all we can to 
acquire a frontier conterminous with Russia in Central Asia, and to 
precipitate the duel between Cossack and Sepoy on the banks of the 
Oxus. And we have done, or undertaken to do, all this without any 
show of countervailing advantage. There is not a single blunder in 
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that series of momentous mistakes, which the Government dignify 
by the name of policy, that has not been in its origin a sop to the 
spirit of Jingoism which ministers have by turns inflamed and 
baulked. 

It is not only upon these grounds that the policy of the Govern- 
ment in Europe and in Asia is a failure and a scandal. In these 
days justice and morality in international affairs, whether we are 
dealing with equals or inferiors, are treated as effete super- 
stitions. But when the dictates of equity and common-sense 
coincide, it is permissible to allow these sentiments some weight. 
While we have gone to war apparently that we may make the 
Ameer and his people our embittered enemies in perpetuity, 
the Government has decided that the war shall be conducted 
in such a manner as in the first place to outrage the sense of 
justice to which even the Oriental breast is not impervious; and 
secondly, to compromise our character with other European nations. 
A Government which lives in servile fear of the majority—a 
monster more terrible to it than was that of Frankenstein—which 
seems its faithful slave, may or may not dare to jeopardize its popu- 
larity with the English tax-payer by such a simple act of justice as 
the remission of some of the cost which the war will involve to the 
Indian tax-payer. But the principle laid down is, that for the entire 
expenditure of the war India is alone legally chargeable. Had the 
Ministerial speakers shown in the recent debates that the subjugation 
of the Ameer would strengthen the north-western frontier; had they 
informed the House of Commons in what a scientific frontier geo- 
graphically consists, there would be some show for the assertion of 
Sir Stafford Northcote on the last night of the short December 
session, that the contest is a purely local one. But as a matter of 
fact, the Ministerial speakers did nothing of the kind. Lord Beacons- 
field cites Lord Napier of Magdala—an illustrious convert from 
the views which he formerly, when in India, advocated—as his 
sole and sufficient authority for a rectification of frontier. How 
comes it that on this, which is pre-eminently matter of scientific 
strategy, the Secretary of State for War was completely silent? 
Nothing less than a demonstration that the war would give us at 
once the frontier against which, as affording us any special advan- 
tages for protection from invasion, there is something more than a 
mere balance of competent military opinion, and that the proclama- 
tion of hostilities against the Ameer was disconnected with, instead 
of directly consequent on the development of, our policy in Europe, 
would have justified such a resolution as was accepted by a majority 
of 110 in the House of Commons on Thursday, December 17. It 
would really seem that as the Government forced the Ameer into 
war, so they are now anxious to stimulate native disaffection to a 
point at which it may involve a state of things not less evil than war 
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for the whole of our Indian Empire. Granted that Shere Ali is not, in 
the full sense of the word, an independent prince ; the enterprise of 
high-handed spoliation to which we are committed inflicts an injury 
upon our reputation for justice, at least—may it not be presumed ? 
—equal to any accession of military prestige which it can bestow. 
But we are now going further even than this. When Lord George 
Hamilton introduced his Budget in August last, he provided for a 
Famine Insurance Fund of 13 millions, and half a million as a margin 
which he declared should always exist between income and expendi- 
ture. Here was a distinct pledge to the people of India that the 
English Government would do all that a timely precaution could do 
to minimize the disastrous results of the visitation to which India is 
periodically subject. What will the natives of India think when, 
for no other reason than that our turbulent diplomacy in Europe 
involves us in troubles on our north-west frontier, we draw upon the 
fund which India, and not England, is accumulating as a preventive 
of the most appalling calamity to which a nation can be subject ? 
Nor is the second and purely European aspect of this matter much 
less unsatisfactory. Continental critics will not fail to note the fact 
that England shrinks from carrying out the logical results of an 
imperial policy at her own charges, and demands an indemnity from 
her poorest dependency. 

The year thus closes upon a spectacle truly deplorable to all those 
who entertain old-fashioned notions as to the value of national 
honour, and the dignified probity, which was growing to be the 
tradition of English statesmanship. At home the standard of 
honour with our public men has been miserably lowered. Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Cranbrook have proved themselves apt pupils in 
that school, without eminence in which no Conservative politician 
can hope to achieve either influence or success. To say one thing and 
to mean another, to be able skilfully to rebut a charge of misrepre- , 
senting the general spirit of a policy by assuming the credit of state- 
nents not entirely inconsistent with its letter, to pervert with dexterity, 
to distort, to garble and confuse with some air of finish—these are the 
attainments which command respect in the new order of statesmanship 
that is now our admiration. Lord Salisbury, in defending himself 
from the charge of having made a directly untrustworthy reply to the 
Duke of Argyll’s question in 1877—-which was simply whether the 
Cabinet did or did not contemplate a change of policy in Afgha- 
nistan,—has endeavoured to prove, and is apparently unconscious 
that the attempt has about it anything which is disingenuous, that 
when he spoke he carefully excepted Cabul from the area of 
meditated operations. And it is a government whose leading mem- 
bers resort to these tenth-rate logical subterfuges, which declares 
that the sophistries of Mr. Gladstone in the matter of the Collier 
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and Ewelme appointments—cases in which a technical objection was 
overcome by a technical process—were beyond the toleration of 
honest men. Neither the practice nor the consequences of such a 
policy are limited to England. Distrusted individually in their 
protests and assurances at home, ministers are not less distrusted in 
their collective capacity abroad. The Anglo-Turkish Convention and 
the occupation of Cyprus are now bearing their fruit. Egypt is 
daily becoming the object of jealousy and distrust between the 
French and English governments, and no assurances of England 
suffice to allay the secret conviction that England is now cherishing 
new designs in Asia Minor, is preparing to strengthen her position 
in the Mediterranean, and is intent upon the occupation of Alexan- 
dretta. 

At such a time as this, when the foundations of English politics 
and English diplomacy are being sapped, it is right and natural that 
the opponents of the present Government should recognise their 
opportunity. It is not the triumph of one party over another, of 
one set of politicians over another, which is now wanted. It is simply 
the ultimate ascendancy of truth over trickery, honesty over fraud, 
morality in politics over immorality, right over wrong, that every 
Englishman should desire. Happily, signs are not wanting that this 
is the direction in which we are gradually advancing. The Liberal 
opposition are now gaining strength and encouragement every day, 
and one rejoices at the fact, not because it is an opposition, but 
because it is pledged to principles which are at least not inconsistent 
with the laws of international honour, justice, and good faith. The 
great feature in the domestic political situation at the end of the 
year is the reawakening of the Liberal party to fresh hope and life. 
That process has been immensely stimulated by the extraordinary 
blunder of the Government in the matter of the proposed Rhodope 
grant, in face of the appalling distress which is now spread from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. It has been assisted by the Maldon 
and Bristol elections, which are really the answer of the country to 
the majorities in the two Houses of Parliament. It will be still 
further developed, one may believe, by the opportunity of reflection 
which the next few weeks will give. 

December 21st, 1878. 








CorRECTION.—We regret that in an article entitled The City of Glasgow Bank 
and its Lessons, and published in the Fortnightly Review for December, an error 
was made as to the firm of Heugh Balfour & Co. We are informed that that 
firm was in no way connected with the City of Glasgow Bank; that they were 
not brought down by the failure of that bank ; that they never received, directly 
or indirectly, any support from it; and, in consequence, the remarks in the 
article referred to reflecting on Heugh Balfour & Co., were made under a mis- 
apprehension, and are unfounded. 





